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A  FOREWORD 

M^IJi^}  '^°f  °^  ""^  ^'""'""  ^e«<^ers  who  are 
not  ,n.mately  acquainted  with  the  conditions 

tha?tt  d""'  ^"V'"«'°"^"^«=  toremembe 
...      ,   ^"at  the  dominant  factor  in  it— the  i^ctnrZ 
which  the  story  of  Richard  Mpvn»  i    j    ^"^,'»=f°>^  on 

e:dstenceof  the  State  Church  o^^fhe  1.,?'"'^^''  '^' 
corporation,thedirectherrofthV    r-Ref^rlr     rr'''f' 

fasts.  whLT  nt  td'L"rr£"a°n"d  1"^^'°'^^' 
Kings  of  England,  and,  through  TeSoS  In  the  Hoi' 

warfare    pTtrot"-^"'^  ^^'^  ^^"^^  exists'a  pTrp^tual 
warfare    partly  ot  opinion,  partly  of  social  difference 

fare  S'^h^"  '""^  ^"^^^  ^"^  ^-^"  town  thi    war 
fare  exists.    The  non-conformist  desires  to  deprive  the 
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Church  of  her  worldly  and  political  privileges;  the  church- 

ZJf\°\'^'  ''"  °  ,1^'''""'  °'  ''^^^'"P  'themes  of 
reunic  n  which  drop  still-born.  Meanwhile,  alike  in  the 
wh-Vl,  '  "*  "°»-<;°"f°'-mity,  and  in  the  neutral  world 
which  owes  formal  allegiance  to  neither,  vast  movemen  s 
of  thought  have  developed  in  the  last  hundred  years 
years  as  pregnant  with  the  germs  of  new  life  as  the  wonder- 
ful hundred   years  that    followed  the    birth  of   Christ 

wh«?"/':K  "  5°"'^^  ""  ^'  ^''J-'^'J  ^°  the  new  w  „t 
whether  sfurther  division  or  a  new  Christian  unity  is  to 
emerge  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  whether  the  ideas  of 
modernism  rife  in  all  forms  of  Christianity,  can  be  ac 
commodated  to  the  ancient  practices  and  given  a  share  L. 
the  great  material  possessions  of  a  State  Church;  how  in 
diyidua     lyes  are  .^fected  in  the  passionate  st  uggle  of 

«•  how?"'  ?""""'  'T''''  '"^°'-'J  -  San 
attempt   how  conscience  may  be  enriched  by  its  success 

or  sterilized  by  its  failure;  how  the  fight  itself,  ably  waged 
may  strengthen  the  spiritual  elements,  the  ^ower  of  liv-' 
.ng  and  suffermg  in  men  and  women  -  it  i^s  with  such 
themes  that  this  story  attempts  to  deal.  Twenty-two 
Sfnce  tTn  t.'"''^  '  similar  subject  in  "Robert  Elsmye." 
Dhv  L,  K  •  ""^^^P^^f  t  °f  ideas  in  religion  and  philoso- 
phy has  been  increasingly  rapid  and  fruitful.  I  am  deeply 
conscious  how  little  I  may  be  able  to  express  it.     But  tho  e 

Tow  Tn7  ^""7  ''°  ^'^'°"'"^  '^'  ^"""  book  -  and 
ierh.n?K  r'  ^°'^''  "'  ^^'^^P^'""  in  America! -may 
TthT  new  d^r""  ^^^'"  ^°  ^"'"^  °^  '^'^  °"^  ^'•-^ 
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BOOK  I 


MEYNELL 

■•Truth  f.||.  „„.  fc„,  H„  „„,„^^  ,__^_  ^^^^ 
TT^e  longa,  d.te  do  melt  Ilk.  fro..,  rim. 
Thit  ,n  the  morning  whlttned  hill  ,nd  plain 
And  u  no  mor,;  drop  |ik.  ,,„  ,„„,  .„yj 

Of  ,M.„d.y.  which  roylly  did  w«r 
a.crownof,«d..butc„„ld„o,.vcn.u.,.i„ 
Some  C..U.1  .hout  th.t  broke  the  .ilent  .ir. 
Or  the  unim.gin.ble  touch  o(  Time." 


CHAPTER  I 

HILLO,  Pre,tonI  don't  trouble  to  go  in  » 

dumounted.    The  Rector  approached  him  from  the  road 

packl,    which  h    "J"*  i  .°"  •  ^'""J'  °^  '«^"»  ««d 
package,,  which  he  placed  in  the  Rector's  hand.. 

The  recipient  smiled, 

"My  w  .d.  what  a  post!    I  say.  Preston.  I  add  to 
your  b     ;  M  pretty  considerably  » 

civnfy  %  ';e'r;'/'^''T  T'" "'''  ^»  p""-" 

vinag^;..  '  "°'  *  ''"'  °^  '<=«"»  delivered  in  this 

"No,  we  don't  trouble  pen  and  ink  much  in  Uocote  » 
L      r    r^i'  "'"'  '^'''  '-y  "^'-^  that  h  If  VheT' 

;aS°;xi;ia;r--'---foraii 
co:s^^::;lt^^lr— -^-.si. 

"Newspapers?    Yes,  I  do  see  a  Reynolds'  or  a  i>W,  or 

Ltn"?h"K""'^"-    °°y-t'>-kanybodyreadsmch 
else  than  the  betting  and  the  police  news,  eh,  Preston^" 
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4         THE  CASE  OF  RICHARD  MEYNELL 
Preston  looked  a  little  varam-     w 

h.s  a^s  full  of  the  post,  smiled  "^gainlid  tu^;'   ""' 
looking  back,  however,  to  say:  ""^  ^^^J'' 

"Wife  all  right  again?" 

anZtHorr-t  tV't  '^'   ^"  '^"'  ''^'^  ^'-. 
_  aocior       he  makes  her  go  careful." 

aftcr^he"   "'''•     ""   ^''^  ^""^^^^    ^een    looking 

M  ,  Jicver  saw  such  a  wildernpsul" 

an  EarrVia""'"'   'T''  '  ^'"^"  ^^^led    housTof 


The  Rectory 
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the  ivy  which   had  overgrown   them;   and   a  crowded 
thicket  of  thorns  and  hazels,  mingled  with  three  or  four 
large   and   vigorous  though  very  ancient  yews,  which 
seemed  to  have  drunk  up  for  themselves  all  that  life 
from  the  soil  which  should  have  gone  to  maintain  the 
ragged  or  sickly  shrubbeiy.     The  trees  also  had  gradually 
encroached  upon  the  .  ouse,  and  darkened  all  the  win- 
dows on  the  porch  side.     On  a  summer  afternoon,  the 
deep  shade  they  made  was  welcome  enough;  but  on  a 
ramy  day   the   Rector's   front-garden,   with   its   coarse 
grass.   Its  few  straggling  rose-bushes,   and   its  pushing 
throng  of  half-dead  or  funereal  trees,  shed  a  dank  and 
dripping  gloom  upon  the  visitor  approaching  his  front 
door.     Of  this,  however,  the  Rector  himself  was  rarely 
conscious;  and  to-day,  as  he  with  difficulty  gathered  all 
the  letters  and  packets  taken  from  the  postman  into  one 
hand,  while  he  opened  his  front  door  with  the  other 
his  face  showed  that  the  state  of  his  garden  had  already 
ceased  to  trouble  him. 

He  had  no  sooner  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  than 
a  joyous  uproar  of  dogs  arose  within,  and  before  he  had 
well  stepped  over  the  threshold  a  leaping  trio  were 
upon  him  — two  Irish  terriers  and  a  graceful  young 
colhe,  whose  rough  caresses  nearly  made  him  drop  his 
letters. 

"Down,  Jack!     Be    quiet,    you    rascals!     I 
Anne!" 

A  woman's  voice  answered  his  call. 
'  I'm  just  bringing  the  tea,  sir." 
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6         THE  CASE  OF  RICHARD  MEYNELL 
"Any  letter  for  me  this  afternoon?" 
"There's  a  note  on  the  hall-table,  sir." 
The  Rector  hurried  into  the  sitting-room  to  the  right 
of  the  hall,  deposited  the  letters  and  packets  which  he 
held  on  a  small,  tumble-down  sofa  already  littered  with 
books  and  papers,  and  returned  to  the  hall-table  for  the 
letter.     He  tore  it  open,  read  it  with  slightly  frowning 
brows  and  a  mouth   that   worked   unconsciously,  then 
thrust  it  into   his  pocket  and  returned  to  his  sitting- 
room. 

^  "All  right!"  he  said  to  himself.    "He's  got  an  odd 
list  of  'aggrieved  parishioners!'  " 

The  tidings,  however,  which  the  letter  contained  did 
not  seem  to  distress  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  aspect 
expressed  a  singular  and  cheerful  energy,  as  he  sat  a  few 
moments  on  the  sofa,  softly  whistling  to  himself  and 
staring  at  the  floor.  That  he  wa.'  a  person  extravagantly 
beloved  by  his  dogs  was  clearly  shown  meanwhile  by 
the  exuberant  attentions  and  caresses  with  which  they 
were  now  loading  him. 

He  shook  them  off  at  last  with  a  friendly  kick  or  two, 
that  he  might  turn  to  his  letters,  which  he  sorted  and 
turned  over,  much  as  an  epicure  studies  his  menu  at  the 
Ritz,  and  with  an  equally  keen  sense  of  pleasure  to  come. 
A  letter  from  Jena,  and  another  from  Berlin,  ad- 
dressed in  small  German  handwriting  and  signed  by 
names  familiar  to  students  throughout  the  world;  two 
or  three  German  reviews,  copies  of  the  Revue  Critique  and 
the  Revue  Chretienne,  a  book  by  Solomon  Reinach,  and 
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three  or  four  French  letters,  one  of  them  shown  by  the 
cross  preced,ng  the  signature  to  be  the  letter  of  a  bishjp 
long  letter  from  Oxford,  enclosing  the  proof  of  an  ar  S 
ma  theolog.ca  rev.ew;  and,  finally,  a  letter  sealed  with 
red  wax  and  signed  "F.  Marcoburg"  in  a  corner  of  the 
envelope,  wh.ch  the  Rector  twirled  in  his  hands  a  mom  „ 
without  opening.  "loment 

"After  tea,"  he  said  at  last,  with  the  sudden  breaking 
of  asm,!-     And  he  put  it  on  the  sofa  beside  him 
As  he  spoke  the  door  opened   to  admit  his  house- 

tZVCu'  r-  '°  ^'^  — P--ent  of  another 
c  g.e  of  barks     A  stout  woman  in  a  sun-bonnet,  with  a 

a,  11  )'  r^  ^°"'r  ^'^  "°  '^'"°"'"  =he  said  sulkily, 
a  she  placed  the  tea  before  him  on  a  chair  cleared  with 
difficulty  from  some  of  the  student's  litter  that  filled 
the  room.  ""cu 

"All  the  more  reason  for  tea,"  said  Meynell,  seizing 
thirstily  on  the  tpannt      "4„j  .  .  "-""'S 

Ann.      tT  a  '^  i"  ''°"  '^  'J""^  mistaken, 

."a^    I  ^'^f  magnificent  bath-bun  at  the  station." 

fh  ;  ■    JT  ^.T  ^''"^  °°"°'"  Shaw  told  you  about 
that  sort  o'  goin'  on." 

chapr"''  ''°"  "'"''  ^""'-     ^'^^  ^''°"^  ^I^"  P^-ter 

tZ?T  i'°'"'   ^""^  '''"  ^««k-end.»     Mrs.    Wellin   re- 
t  eateda  foot  or  two  and  crossed  her  arms,  bare  to  the 
elbow,  m  front  of  her. 
The   Rector  stared. 
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"I  thought  I  had  taken  him  on  by  the  week  to  paint 

my  house,"  he  said  at  last.  "^  pamt 

"So  you  did.     But  he  said  he  must  see  his  missus 

Mrs    Welhn  delivered  this  piece  of  news  very  fast 
and  wuh  evident  gusto.    It  might  have  been  though 
she  enjoyed  mflicting  it  on  her  master. 

The  Rector  laughed  out. 

"And  this  was  a  rnan  sent  me  a  week  ago  by  the 
B.mn.gham  Distress  Committee  -  nine  weefs  out  of 
work -family  in  the  workhouse  -  eve^^hing  up  the 
spout.  Goodness  gracious,  Anne,  how  Td  he  get  the 
money.^     Return   fare,    Birmingham,    three-and-ten.  " 

bonnr'.<S  T'  ''''"  '''^  "^^  ^°«^"  in  the  sun- 
bonnet     "I  don't  go  pryin'  int,   such  trash!" 

Is  he  coming  back.?    Is  my  house  to  be  painted.?" 
asked  the  Rector  helplessly. 

^''Thought  he  might,"  said  Anne,  briefly 
How  kind  of  him!  Music  e.am.!  Lord  save  us! 
And  three-and-ten  thrown  into  the  gutter  on  a  week-end 
ticket -wuh  seven  children  to  keep -and  all  your 
possessions  gone  to  'my  uncle.'  And  it  isn't  as  though 
you  d  been  starvmg  him.  Anne!" 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  dinnered  him  as  I  have  been  doin'!" 
the  woman  broke  out.  "But  he'll  know  the  difference 
next  week!  And  now,  sir,  I  suppose  you'll  be  goin'  to 
that  place  agam  to-night.?" 

sh^uWeV"*""^   ^^'   '*'"""''  ^^^"^   ^"  °^''  ^^'  '^^' 
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a  night-nurse, 


"Suppose  so,  Ann.,     ^a,,  ^  a 
the  wife  won't  look  after  him 

"No  reason  why  she  should  shovel  him  off  on  other 
people  as  wants  their  night's  rest.  It's  takin'  advat 
tage  —  that's  what  it  is." 

mil  'w:  ^.T  ^  ?""'  '"'^  ""y  '"^"=-    And  just  light 
me  a  bu  of  fire,  there's  a  good  woman.    July!-uS 
—  It   might   be   February!"  ^ 

In  a  few  minutes  a  bit  of  fire  was  blazing  in  the  mte 

for  a  friend  IaVrj°"™T  ''"  ^'^  *°  '^^^  ^  ^--a 
or  a  fnend,  lay  back  m  sybaritic  ease,  now  sipping  his 
tea  and  now  cutting  open  letters  and  parcels  TTie 
leter  signed  "F.  Marcoburg"  i„  the  corner  hd  b^n 
placed,  still  unopened,  on  the  mantelpiece  now  facl!g 

The  Rector  looked  at  it  from  time  to  time-  it  mieht 

thlGerm/nr     ^"'"""^  """'^^^'^  imprecations  on 
the  German    ongue-over  some  of  his  letters. 

Jy   Jove!    this    apocalyptic    Messianic    business    is 
getting  interesting.     Soon  we  shall  know  where  aU  the 
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«nder  the  eyes  rdceVV""""  "^""°"''  »'°"°*'' 
tne  eyes,  and  certain  lines  on  the  forehead  and  ^t 

long-fingered  but  refi     J      ""u"  °^  '"^^^  -  bony  and 

Poran-ly  disIodXle  of  the  t'"         '°  .'''  '°°'-'  ^^'"- 
looked  at  hin^'with Tp  11       """'  "'''  ""  "^  "'^ 
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"No,  ,h„...  fe  „,^  .„j 

for  whom  I  have  so  warm  .     ^"°'^'"  ^'^  °^  "  «>«" 

I  have  given  yo;^?^  Tti  JeTlu  LTm  '^Z  ^°"- 
now  pla  n.     Let  me  hav^  Jr^  '  °"^  "^^  ^^^Y  '» 

refrain  from  such  Te^ts^^thatT whTch  Z^^  ^'" 
your  attention,  and  that  vou  3l  oV  ''^^^  '^'■*^" 

ordinary  innovations  in  Th.  •     ^  ^'  °""  ^''^  ^"^a- 

ishioners  have  c^^l  Ld     '7'?".°  ,\''"'^  '^'  P"' 
answer  Mr   Barron  .n^  7'  ^  '''^"   ''"°^  how  to 

matter.  Do  notlentrl  °  "°"-^°''  '}''  ^^°^'  difficult 
you  are  doi^ Vh"  /aK^^'^^"'"''''"  ^''^  ""'''^ 
you  hold  to-day  but  wWch  v  '^'"'°f  '"''  ^'"^^  ^'''^h 
morrow.  Can  'you  S/  """^  ^"^"^  abandoned  to- 
results  of  critic'^sm' -  and''  ''"'  '"u"'  5^°"  ""  '^he 
differ  for  you,  forr^d  I;  Z;'"''"''!''  ^''^^^  ^«"'ts 
-  in  com'parU  w^'a  °;  rfc  s^uirCodT ''^  "^'"'^ 

KriXltttt^^*^^'-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
act  with  the  Km  orothe';  ml"  ""h'I' r'  I™ 
own  act  to  the  Church  and  to  thTflock  of  A  °"^t  ^^  ^" 
always  have  in  view  the  ']htU  >  °( Christ;  he  must 

offend.  4- Take  t^ml  for  tt    ■    ""   '"^°"'  ^^  ''"^  "ot 
^U    aKe   time  for  thougiit,   my  dear  Meynell  - 
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and  time,  above  all^  for  prayer -and  then  let  me  hear 
teof  ylr  "'"  ^""^'^  ''"^  '"-'^  -'•  »>-  "--i 
'Yours  always  sincerely  in  Christ, 

"F.  Marcoburg." 

"CJood  man -true  bishop!"  said  the  Rector  to  him- 
self as  he  again  put  down  the  letter;  but  even  as  he 
spoke  the  softness  in  his  face  passed  into  resolution.  He 
sank  once  more  into  reverie. 

The  stillness,  however,  was  soon  broken  up.  A  step 
was  heard  outside,  and  the  dogs  sprang  up  in  excitement. 
Amid  a  pandemonium  of  noise,  the  Rector  put  his  head 
out  of  wmdow. 

"Is  that  you,  Barron?    Come  in,  old  fellow;  come  in'" 

A  slender  figure  in  a  long  coat  passed  the  window, 

the  front  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  entered  the 

study     He  was  dressed  In  orthodox  clerical  garb,  and 

earned  a  couple  of  books  under  his  arm 

J'i  TV°  '""™  '^''''"  ^"^  "''^'  Pl^^ing  them 
mints?"  ^"'"'  ^^"'  ^'°-""  ^°"  «-  -  --ty 
"Forty,  if  you  want  them.  Sit  down." 
The  newcomer  turned  out  various  French  and  German 
books  from  a  dilapidated  armchair,  and  obeyed  He 
was  a  fresh-coloured,  handsome  youth,  some  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Meynell,  the  typical  public-school  boy  i„ 
appearance.  But  his  expression  was  scarcely  less  ha- 
rassed  than  the  Rector's. 
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ablptir"  ''""  ^""^  ^''"^  ^^^  "^y  '"•>"•"  he  "id 

holdmg  up  the  note  he  had  taken  from  the  hall-table  o„ 
com.ng  .n.     But  he  pursued  the  subject  no  furtll^r 
The  young  man  fidgeted  a  moment. 

if  ;t  h  r'  'k"  ""^  ''"  ~  ^'  ''^'"^  °"^  "  '^«  -  "that 

to^he  fire    f      .  .'  ""'"  ""''  ^""^'^""^  ""'l  ^is  back 
to  the  fire,  faced  h.s  visitor.     "That's  what  we're  all 

dnvmg  at.     Don't  be  miserable  about  it,  dear  fc  low 

I  bear  your  father  no  grudge  whatever.     He  is  undl; 

Tatd't"      '"•     ""'^  '"''''''''  ^'-  '^  done.     I    ha 
lasted   two  generations.      And  now  comes  war-hon- 
ourable,  necessary  war!" 

The  speaker  threw  back  his  head  with  emphas.s  even 
w.th  passion.  But  almost  immediately  the  sm.e  'which 
was  _the  only  positive  beauty  of  the  face,  obliteraied  ;he 

"And  don't  look  so  tragic  over  it!     If  your  father 

aTwavs  b  ""  °"'  °^  ^P^°'^-     2"^  ^here  will 

always  be  a  corner  somewhere  for  me  and  my  books, 
and  a  pulp.t  of  some  sort  to  prate  from." 

Ah.       The  Rector's  vo.ce  took  a   dry  intonation. 
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"Yes  —  well!  —  you  Liberals  will  have  to  take  your 
part,  and  fire  your  shot  lome  day,  of  course  —  fathers 
or  no  fathers." 

"I  didn't  mean  that.  I  shall  fire  my  shot,  of  course. 
But  aren't  you  exposing  yourself  prematurely  —  unneces- 
sarily?" said  the  young  man,  with  vivacity.  "It  is  not 
a  general's  part  to  do  that. " 

"You're  wrong,  Stephen.  When  my  father  was 
going  out  to  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  killed,  my 
mother  said  to  him,  as  though  she  were  half  asking  a 
question,  half  pleading  —  I  can  hear  her  now,  poor 
darling!  —  'John,  it's  right  for  a  general  to  keep  out  of 
danger?'  and  he  smiled  and  said,  'Yes,  when  it  isn't 
right  for  him  to  go  into  it,  head  over  ears.'  However, 
that's  nonsense.  It  doesn't  apply  to  me.  I'm  no 
general.    And  I'm  not  going  to  be  killed!" 

Young  Barron  was  silent,  while  the  Rector  prepared 
a  pipe,  and  began  upon  it;  but  his  face  showed  his  dis- 
satisfaction. 

"I've  not  said  much  to  father  yet  about  my  own 
position,"  he  resumed;  "but,  of  course,  he  guesses.  It 
will  be  a  blow  to  him,"  he  added,  reluctantly. 

The  Rector  nodded,  but  without  showing  any  par- 
ticular concern,  though  his  eyes  rested  kindly  on  his 
companion. 

"We  have  come  to  the  fighting,"  he  repeated,  "and 
fighting  means  blows.  Moreover,  the  fight  is  beginning 
to  be  equal.  Twenty  years  ago  —  in  Elsmere's  time  — 
a  man  who  held  his  views  or  mine  could  only  go.    Voysey, 
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of  course,  had  to  go;  Jowett,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
ought  to  have  gone.  But  the  distribution  of  the  forces, 
the  lie  of  the  field,  is  now  altogether  changed.  /  am  not 
going  till  I  am  turned  out;  and  there  will  be  others  with 
me.  The  world  wants  a  heresy  trial,  and  it  is  going  to  get 
one  this  time." 

A  laugh  —  a  laugh  of  excitement  and  discomfort  — 
escaped  the  younger  man. 

"You  talk  as  though  the  prospect  was  a  pleasant  one!" 
"No  —  but  it  is  inevitable." 

"It  will  be  a  hateful  business,"  Baron  went  on,  im- 
petuously. "My  father  has  a  horribly  strong  will. 
And  he  will  think  every  means  legitimate." 

"I  know.  In  the  Roman  Church,  what  the  Curia 
'.  mid  nut  do  by  argument  they  have  done  again  and 
agam  — well,  no  use  to  inquire  how!  One  must  be 
prepared.  AH  I  can  say  is,  I  know  of  no  skeletons  in 
the  cupboard  at  present.  Anybody  may  have  my  keys!" 
He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  spreading  his  hands  to  the 
blaze,  and  looking  round  at  his  companion.  Barron's 
face  in  response  was  a  face  of  hero-worship,  undisguised 
Here  plamly  were  leader  and  disciple;  pioneering  will 
and  docle  faith.  But  it  might  have  been  observed  that 
Meynell  did  nothing  to  emphasize  the  personal  relation; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  shrank  from  it,  and  often  tried 
to  put  it  aside. 

After  a  few  more  words,  indeed,  he  resolutely  closed 
the  personal  discussion.  They  fell  into  talk  about 
certam  recent  developments  of  philosophy  in  England 
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and  France  — talk  which  showed  them  as  familiar  com- 
rades in  the  intellectual  field,  in  sp-e  of  their  diiference 
of  age.     Barron,  a  Fellow  of  King's,  had  but  lately  left 
Cambridge  for  a  small  College  living.     Meynell  —  an 
old   Balliol   scholar  — bore   the    marks  of  Jowett  and 
Caird   still  deep  upon  him,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  cer- 
tain deliberate   throwing   over,   here  and  there,  of  the 
typical  Oxford  tradition  —  its  measure  and  reticence,  its 
scholarly  balancing  of  this  against  that.     A  tone  as  of 
one  driven  to  extremities  —  a  deep  yet  never  personal 
exasperation  —  the  poised  quiet  of  a  man  turning  to  look 
a  hostile  host  in  the  face -again  and  again  these  made 
themselves  felt  through  his  chat  about  new  influence, 
in  the  world  of  thought  —  Bergson  or  James,  Eucken  or 
Tyrell. 

And  to  this  under-note,  inflections  or  phrases  in  the 
talk  of  the  other  seemed  to  respond.  It  was  as  though 
behind  the  spoken  conversation  they  carried  on  another 
unheard. 

And  the  unheard  presently  broke  in  upon  the  heard. 

"You  mentioned  Elsmere  just  now,"  said  Barron,  in 
a  moment's  pause,  and  with  apparent  irrelevance.  "Did 
you  know  that  his  widow  is  now  staying  within  a  mile 
of  this  place.'  Some  people  called  Flaxman  have  taken 
Maudeley  End,  and  Mrs.  Flaxman  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Elsmere.  Mrs.  Elsmere  and  her  daughter  are  going  to 
settle  for  the  summer  in  the  cottage  near  Forked  Pond. 
Mrs.  Elsmere  seems  to  have  been  ill  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  and  has  had  to  give  up  some  of  her  work." 
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"Mrs.  Elsmere!"  said  Meynell    rais."- .  '  -  „    1 

hood        7u  ""'"'^  ^'""  ^8°  ^t  ^'  '^  ^'^^w  Brot-  er- 

hood,  and  have  never  forgotten  the  vu.o.  of  her    ace 
She  must  be  almost  an  old  woman  " 

"M.SS  Puttenham  says  she  is  quite  beautiful  still 
m  a  wonderful  severe  way.  I  think  she  never  shir  d 
Elsmere's  opinions?"  snarea 

"Never." 

The  two  fell  silent,   both   minds  occupied  with   the 

EZeJeThet  f  ^  IT.  """  ^""^P"^-"  ^^^n 
iiismere,  the  Rector  of  Murewell,  in  Surrev  h,A  / 
a  scand.,  ;„  ,,,  ^,„^^^^  ^^^^  Me;ne'rw::'s  iuTaJ 
by  throwmg  up  his  orders  under  the  pressure  of  New 
Testament  cr.fcism,  and  founding  a  religious  iJZ 

simple  and  commemorative  form  of  Christianity 
Elsmere,  a  man  of  delicate  physique,  had  died  pre- 

Zirtu^°W'  ^'^  «^-Sg'«  to'find  new  f^- 
hold  for  hirnself  and  others;  but  something  in  his  Zr 
onahty,  and  m  the  nature  of  his  effort  -  some  br  lia„ 
tender  note  -  had  kept  his  memory  alive  in  many  h  rts 
There  were  many  now.  however,  who  thrilled  to  it,  wto 
could  never  speak  of  him  without  emotion,  who  yetfek 
very  httle  positive  agreement  with  him.  What  Te  hid 
d  ne  or  tned  to  do  made  a  kind  of  landmark  in   he;  .t 

to  ti;:  ;t::r  °'  ^-"^ " '-'  "^^^  -  --  -•-- 

"ToKlay- would  he  have  thrown  up? -or  would  h. 
We  held  on?"  Meynell  presently  sL,  in  aTnf  of 
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reverie,  amid  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  enveloped  him. 
Then,  in  another  voice,  "What  do  you  hear  of  the 
daughter?  I  remember  her  as  a  little  reddish-haired 
thing  at  her  mother's  side." 

"Miss  Puttenham  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her. 
Hester  Fox-Wilton  told  me  she  had  seen  her  there.  She 
liked  her." 

"H'm!"  said  the  Rector.  "Well,  if  she  pleased 
Hester  —  critical  little  minx!" 

"You   may  be  sure   she'll   please  me!"  said   Barron 
suddenly,  flushing  deeply. 
The  Rector  looked  up,  startled. 
"I  say.?" 

Barron  cleared  his  throat. 

"T'd  better  tell  you  at  once.  Rector.  I  got  Hester's 
leave  yesterday  to  tell  you,  when  an  opportunity  oc  ur-ed 
—  you  know  how  fond  she  is  of  you.?  Well,  I'm  in  love 
with  her  — head  over  ears  in  love  with  her—  I  believe 
I  have  been  since  she  was  a  little  girl  in  the  schoolroom. 
And  yesterday  —  she  said  —  she'd  marry  me  some  day." 
The  young  voice  betrayed  a  natural  tremor.  Mean- 
while, a  strange  look  —  a  close  observer  would  have  called 
it  a  look  of  consternation  —  had  rushed  into  Meynell's 
face.  He  stared  at  Barron,  made  one  or  two  attempts 
to  speak,  and,  a    last,  said  abruptly: 

"That'll  never  do,  Stephen  —  that'll  never  do!     You 
shouldn't  have  spoken." 

Barron's  face  showed  the  wound. 
"But,  Rector " 
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No  girl  ought  to  be  pledged  30  efr  v  sl  °"'^  r"'"'*^^"" 
-.e  time  -  tin.e  t'o  look  rL  te'r  pZ'''  "  '^^^ 
dear  boy,  that  there  shall  be  no.h  ""''  ""^ 

-.a.e.entl     I    ho.d'1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

stalled  "?<aJ:„X  ''':  ^^-P"'^-'^."  he 
it?  Hester  is,  you  k'ow  j!  "  ''?  ^°  ^-^  against 
have  „,y  living    and  Z         ''"'''  '^'^P^  ^'  '^°"'=-     I 

pendentofn^wfthJ"     S  '"T'  °'  "^^  °""'  '"^e- 

"H.   «„     ,V   7         ^"PPOsmg  he  should  object ." 

tie   would   ob  ect  "   calr)    A/f        n  ■' 

wM  fcr'»  '     •"  '"-K""*"  ot  *e  child™ 

..":r;et:r£r "-'" ""'  '•">-  ««^'« 

round  her.    It's  not  right      1°    .  "  '""'  '°  '""'^ 

Put  this  thing  by  fl  f  wL  le    T",f  r"  '"'*'  ■"''^^'^' 
We'll  talk  of  ?t  a'gain  ilTw^^al  "        "  """'''"^  "^  ■'• 

M^ltr;if,^f-;—   his   companion, 
entreaty,  which  t,rLn  ^  K  ^       ""'  """^  affectionate 
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consideration  for  the  girl  he  loved;  and  his  aspect  began 
to  show  the  force  of  the  attack.  At  last  he  said 
gravely: 

"I'll  tell  Hpster  what  you  say  —  of  course  I'll  tell  her. 
Naturally  wj  can't  marry  without  your  consent  and  her 
mother's.  But  if  Hester  persists  in  wishing  we  should 
be  engaged?" 

"Long  engagements  are  the  deuce!"  said  the  Rector 
hotly.  "You  would  be  engaged  for  three  years.  Mad- 
ness!—  with  such  a  temperament  as  Hester's.  My 
dear  Stephen,  be  advised  —  for  her  and  yourself.  There 
is  no  one  who  wishes  your  good  more  earnestly  than  I. 
But  don't  let  there  be  any  talk  of  an  engagement 
for  at  least  two  years  to  come.  Leave  her  free  —  even 
if  you  consider  yourself  bound.  It  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  a  girl  of  such  marked  character  knows  her  own  mind 
at  seventeen.     She  has  all  her  development  to  come." 

Barron  had  dropped  his  head  on  his  hands. 

"I  couldn't  see  anybody  else  courting  her  —  with- 
out   " 

"Without  cutting  in.  I  daresay  not,"  said  Meynell, 
with  a  rather  forced  laugh.  "  I'd  forgive  you  that.  But 
now,  look  here." 

The  two  heads  drew  together  again,  and  Meynell  re- 
sumed conversation,  talking  rapidly,  in  a  kind,  persuasive 
voice,  putting  the  common  sense  of  the  situation  — 
holding  out  distant  hopes.  The  young  man's  face 
gradually  cleared.  He  was  of  a  docile,  open  temper, 
and  deeply  attached  to  his  mentor. 
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of  this  again. »  '    "''  ^  '°  ''^^P"     B"t  we'll  talk 

^evlfotlcrwraf  artr    ^"°"''^'^'=''-     "^^'^  i- 
"There',  =.  A      7      ,     '^°"  "P  ^°  n°w?" 

an  appearance  tonight     Be  off     •  I         ^"^  '°  P"'  '" 

"I  shouldn't  wonde  "if  the  Fr^°"-"' 
-e  to  you  in  the  village  .'  '.id  ^tT"  T  °'  ^°™'= 
hat.     "They're  rich    aS'  th  '^     "'  '"'''"S  "P  ^s 

"Well,  if  they'l  give  1  al"l'  ^"'  ^'=™^-" 
them,"  said  the  Rector  Tett,    ^  u •      """"'  ^'"  "^^^  ^o 

P-tin.  an  old  sfaToU^Kr.-I^d'  ^''^''^  ^^^ 
°ut,  just  tell  Anne,  will  you    to  t        u  ^'  ^°"  8° 

^o^  an  hour  and  not  to  d^rtu'r^.'^r!:  '''''"  ^  ^^^'^ 

JJtephen  Barron  moved  tr.  th»  ^    ' 
-■t  he  turned  back  a  moment  it^a;!^^  ''  '''"''' 
chair,  and  the  room  in  which  he  sat      I        ""'"  '"  ""= 
he  asked  himself  by  what  1  .     *  "^^^  *'  *''°"8h 

thus  gripped  and  ^rld   iraTttl  "^'^  '^  '^'^  '-" 
to  himself,  so  vital.  "^^  '°  "''™«^.  and, 

Meynell's   eyes    were   already   shut      Tf.     ,        . 
gathered  round  him    the  r^ir  >  ''^   '^°S«  ''ad 

knee,  the  other  tZ'  "t^lV  T  '"'  ^«^'""  »>- 

t^e  .oom.-  Ct::rr.i::tared"^  ^""^"  -  °^ 
--^wood-carving,  half  «nl^-trdCop;S 
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against  it.  It  was  pan  .f  some  choir  decoration  that 
Meynell  and  a  class  of  village  boys  .ore  making  for  the 
church,  where  the  Rector  had  already  carved  with  hil 
own  hand  many  of  the  availaole  surfaces,  whether  of 
stone  or  wood.  The  carving,  which  was  elaborate  and 
nch  was  techmcally  faulty,  as  an  Italian  primitive  is 
faulty,  but  mutatis  mutandis  it  had  much  of  the  same 
charm  that  belongs  to  Italian  primitive  work:  the  same 
joyous  sincerity,  the  same  passionate  love  of  natural 
things,  leaves  and  ficwers  and  birds 

For  the  rest,  the  furniture  of  the  room  was  shaobv 
and  ugly     The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  mostly  faded 
Oxford  photographs,  or  outlines  by  Overbeck  and  Retsch, 
which    hac    belonged    to   Meynell's    parents    and    were 
tenderly   cherished   by   inm.     There   were  none  of  the 
pretty,  artistic  trifles,  the  signs  of  travel  and  easy  culture 
which  many  a  small  country  vicarage  possesses  in  abun- 
dance.    Meynell,   in   spite   of  his   scholar's    mastery  of 
half-a-dozen  languages,  had  never  crossed  the  Channel 
Barron,  lingering  at  the  door,  with  his  eyes  on  the  form 
by  the  fire,  knew  why.     The  Rector  had  always  been 
too  poor.     He  had  been  left  an  orphan  while  still  at 
Balhol    and  had  to  bring  up  his  two  younger  brothers. 
He  had  done  It.    They  were  both  in  Canada  now  and 
prospering.     But  the  signs  of  the  struggle  were  on  this 

S  man"  V   "      "l   ''"   '^'^^''   ^^"«^''   P°-rf""y 
th^    •  I     "°^  ^'  "'«'^*  '^^"^  b^^"  '"°r«  -t  ease; 

the  hving    though  small,  was  by  no  means  a- .ong  the 
worst  m  the  diocese.    Ah,  well!  Anne,  the  housekeeper 
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and  only  servant,  knew  how  the  money  went  -  anH  A- a  ' 

in  her  opinion,  "varmints."  ^  '^' 

sorr:Tnd""?he?L'  Itt.f""^^  ^"^^  ^°""^  ^"'^ 
perception  oflwlJ/J^ntSd^TV'^"^'^'  '"  ^ 
to  him  transfiguredfa  kind  ^^  "ttmpTe  "rt^"":' 
of  the  intellectual  life  which  had  be^  Ld  ,.  ""S 
passion  for  truth  which  had  burnt  in  i  th. 
and  book?  that  u-a  u  ■  '  "^^  sermons 

the  Tr        ,  .    '"  """^"  °"  ^^°''  "owded  tables- 

and  then  m  a  pain  that  was  not  for  himself      For 

R»-»  .  the  house  so  qu  et  v      Thf 

Rector  got  no  sleep  that  evening.  ^' 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  church  clock  of  Upcote  Minor  was  just 
striking  nine  o'clock  as  Richard  Meynell,  a  few 
hours  later  than  the  conversation  just  recorded, 
shut  the  Rectory  gate  beh,ind  him,  and  took  his  way 
up  the  village. 

The  night  was  cold  and  gusty.  The  summer  this  year 
had  forgotten  to  be  balmy,  and  Meynell,  who  was  an 
ardent  sun-lover,  shivered  as  he  walked  along,  buttoning 
a  much-worn  parson's  coat  against  the  sharp  air.  Befoie 
him  lay  the  long,  straggling  street,  with  its  cottages  and 
small  shops,  its  post-office,  and  public-houses,  and  its 
occasional  gentlefolks'  dwellings,  now  with  a  Georgian 
front  plumb  on  the  street,  and  now  hidden  behind  walls 
and  trees.  It  was  evidently  a  large  village,  almost  a 
country  town,  with  a  considerable  variety  of  life.  At 
this  hour  of  the  evening  most  of  the  houses  were  dark, 
for  the  labourers  had  gone  to  bed.  But  behind  the  drawn 
blinds  of  the  little  shops  there  were  still  lights  here  and 
there,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  gentility. 

The  Rector  passed  the  fine  perpendicular  church 
standing  back  from  the  road,  with  its  churchyard  about 
it;  and  just  beyond  it,  he  turned,  his  pace  involuntarily 
slackening,  to  look  at  a  small  gabled  house,  surrounded 
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prance,  for  a  gust'of  w  „d  sllthTt  m"  '"°  '"■ 
f^ng  the  scent  in  Meynell's  fa.  k  ,  '™"-'''°'=°'".  and 
the  dim  masses  of  oses  il  the  Tl  ''  '''  ""'^  ^''"'= 
sweetness  to  the  passetb;  '"''^"  ""'  °"^  ^^eir 

and    plaintive   fTce::J7^^  '"""r"'"   ^  ''^""^^ 

her  be.     P^est'oU  :ifrj;    ^^^  ^  f  ^  -  'ets 
she'll   come  out  of  her  shell  .n^  '^^^^  ''"^ 

people.     It  would  help  her     A      '"  '"°'''  '"""^  ^^ 
everything  rooted  upTgat-ustir'Kr  ""'^  ''^^^ 
He  walked  on,  anS  aflL^  ffrt       7or„?:fther-'' 
came  mto  view,  he  saw  a  th.vi  '^"rner  ot  the  house 

a   light  inside    t    and   it  "^'"'^^"^^^■"^d  window  with 
tinguished  a  figl;  w"  hll  "^"^'  ^°  ^'™  ^^^   ^^  <J- 
"Reading?  — orembroiderine?    Pmh»m 

s'= ...  .h„  „^i„,„  „  ^i.^at-:!';?."- 
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He  fell  to  imagining  the  little  room,  the  embroidery 
frame,  the  books,  and  the  brindled  cat  on  the  rug,  of  no 
particular  race  or  beauty;  for  use  not  for  show;  but 
sensitive  and  gentle  like  its  mistress,  and  like  her,  not  to 
be  readily  made  friends  with. 

"How  wise  of  her,"  he  thought,  "not  to  accept  her 
sister's  offer  since  Ralph's  death  —  to  insist  on  keeping 
her  little  house  and  her  independence.  Imagine  her!  — 
prisoned  in  that  house,  with  that  family.  Except  for 
Hester  —  except  for  Hester!" 

He  smiled  sadly  to  himself,  threw  a  last  troubled 
look  at  the  little  house,  and  left  it  behind  him.  Before 
him,  the  village  street,  with  its  grec"  and  its  pond, 
widened  under  the  scudding  sky.  F^r  i\ead,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  among  surrounding  trees,  certain 
outlines  were  visible  through  the  July  twilight  The 
accustomed  eye  knew  them  for  the  chimneys  of  the 
Fox-Wiltons'  house,  uwned  now,  since  the  recent  death 
of  its  master.  Sir  Ralph  Fox-Wilton,  by  his  widow,  the 
sister  of  the  lady  with  the  cat  and  the  embroidery,  and 
mother  of  many  children,  for  the  most  part  an  unat- 
tractive brood,  peevish  and  slow-minded  like  their 
father.  Hester  was  the  bright,  particular  star  in  that 
house,  as  Stephen  Barron  had  now  found  out. 

Alack!  —  alack!  The  Rector's  face  resumed  for  a 
moment  the  expression  of  painful  or  brooding  perplexity 
it  had  worn  during  his  conversation  of  the  afternoon 
with  young  Barron,  on  the  subject  of  Hester  Fox-Wilton. 
.  Another  light  in  a  window  —  and  a  sound  of  shout- 
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he  had  hi.fe,f  Ck  d  for    ronTr^  "T  ^"^  '■■^'"^' 
in  the  colliery  whose  t-H    I  '"  ""^'""^  miner, 

east  above  the  v^  "1^^  r".'''  '*^  ^""  ^°  ^'''^ 
tained  the  physical  m.,1  .   ."  body  still  vividly  re- 

ine  Kector  threw  a  elanrp  =,t  ;»      i 
house  had  come  the  letter  he  Lh  /      .     ^'^  ^'■°'"  ^^at 
that   afternoon;   a    1  t";    n   ah.     °"  ''^  '^""'^''''^ 
impressive  like  the  di^  V  ''^"'^^nting   large   and 

-iting  of  a  ma  ccrtoLT/"  ^'^  ''"•  '^''^  '^-d- 
own  ancestral  estate    orT   '°,?°"'"^"'^'  -Aether  his 

carved  out  of  its  LI  „r  the  r""  "'"''  '^^'^  ''-" 
at  his  feet,  or  the  chuS  Zf  u  uT  '""''"^'"^  ''"'"^ly 
with  heavy  tr  ad    a^d  t        .      "'  ^'  "'"^^'^  °"  Sunday 
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unconsciously.  "It's  not  my  business  to  hate  him  — 
not  at  all  —  rather  to  respect  and  sympathize  with  him. 
I  provoke  the  fight  — and  I  may  be  thankful  to  have 
lit  on  a  strong  antagonist.  What's  Stephen  afraid  of.' 
What  can  they  do.'    Let  'em  try!" 

A  smile  —  contemptuous  and  good-humoured  —  crossed 
the  Rector's  face.  Any  angry  bigot  determined  to 
rid  his  parish  of  a  heretical  parson  might  no  doubt 
b-T  tempted  to  use  other  than  legal  and  theological 
weapons,  if  he  could  get  them.  A  heretic  with  unpaid 
bills  and  some  hidden  vice  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
make  much  of  his  heresy.  But  the  Rector's  smile  showed 
him  humorously  conscious  of  an  almost  excessive  inno- 
cence of  private  life.  The  thought  of  how  little  an  enemy 
could  find  to  lay  hold  on  in  his  history  or  present  existence 
seemed  almost  to  bring  with  it  a  kind  of  shamefacedness 
—  as  for  experience  irrevocably  foregone,  warm,  tu- 
multuous, human  experience,  among  the  sinners  and  suf- 
ferers of  the  world.  For  there  are  odd.  mingled  moments 
in  the  lives  of  most  scholars  and  saints  —  like  Renan 
in  his  queer  envy  of  Theophile  Gautier  —  when  such  men 
inevitably  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  not  missed 
something  irreplaceable,  the  student,  by  his  learning  — 
the  saint  even,  by  his  goodness. 

Here  now  was  "Miners'  Row."  As  the  Rector  ap- 
proached the  cottage  of  which  he  was  in  search  the  clouds 
lightened  in  the  east,  and  a  pale  moonshine,  suffusing 
the  dusk,  showed  in  the  far  distance  beyond  the  village, 
the  hills  of  Fitton  Chase,  rounded,  heathy  hills,  crowned 
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or  two,  perhaps  a  weror  two  °""  ""l""'     ^  ''''^ 
their  Winds  an'd  sc..u  ITLTZV':  '''''  ^"^ 

Sni'cr^^  --  --  Hi:;erirLrr 

TrReUntlit/Her/-;'^  "''-  -■"^- 
;,.o.„«a.swee...„;Jr.t;^r-^^^^ 

^Jh.  no.  sir,  not  mo.  than  usual.     It 's  the  two  of 
'■She  won't  go  to  her  sister's?" 

She  won't  stir  a  foot,  sir." 
Where  is  she?"    Tl,„ 
rc^m  on  her  left  """'  P°'"^'=''  *°  the  living. 

"She  scarcely  eats  anvthir.        ^.        r 
And  I  doubt  whether  sh     "  .  -    .,, ^  "   '"  ""'^■'""• 
"And  she  won't  go  to  him.''- 

•«  "-l~P,  in  co™,,„enc    of  .!,„  1     "'■  "  """'■ 

ia.iy » «».,„  „  ,L  .nh:  ,„:::'■' ^jf'i";  ■-■i 
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but  signs  of  blood-poisoning  had  appeared,  and  the  man's 
days  were  numbered. 

The  doctor  had  left  written  instructions,  which  the 
nurse  handed  over  to  Meynell.  If  certain  symptoms 
appeared,  the  doctor  was  to  be  summoned.  But  in  all 
probability  the  man's  fine  constitution,  injured  though 
it  had  been  by  drink,  would  enable  him  to  hold  out  another 
day  or  two.  And  the  hideous  pain  of  the  first  week  had 
now  ceased;  mortification  had  almost  certainly  set  in, 
and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  wait  the  slow  and  sure 
failure  of  the  heart. 

The  nurse  took  leave.  Meynell  was  hanging  up  his 
hat  in  the  little  passageway,  when  the  door  of  the  front 
parlour  opened,  after  being  unlocked. 

Meynell  looked  round. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Bateson.  You  are  coming  up- 
stairs, I  hope,  with  me.'" 

He  spoke  gently,  but  with  a  quiet  authority. 

The  woman  in  the  doorway  shook  her  head.  She  was 
.Kin  and  narrow-chested.  Her  hair  was  already  gray, 
uiough  she  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty-five, 
and  youth  and  comeliness  had  been  long  since  battered 
; lom  her  face,  partly  by  misery  of  mind,  partly  by  direct 
ill  usage  of  which  there  were  evident  traces.  She  looked 
steadily  at  the  Rector. 

"I'm  not  going,"  she  said.  "He's  nowt  to  me.  But 
I'd  like  to  know  what  the  doctor  was  thinkin'  of  him. " 

"The  doctor  thinks  he  may  live  through  to-night  and 
to-morrow  night  — not  much  more.     He  is  your  hus- 
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J™  help  and  coX  "^f  ^  'c'°"  '^°"''  "'- 
teg  of  you,  and  watch  with  n,e  H  T  7  "°"'  ^ 
moment."  ^nn  me.     He  might  die  at  any 

wot'n  Sit  i:\h?\'?   '-'"'    '^'-"'"^  --^  the 
But  she  ste';i;hl':i:a;d°^'  ^^  ^'^--^'^  -  '-'^  ^e. 

he  near  killt  me  thnalt  ^  'T  ^'"''^  ^''°'''  "'J 
I'^l  been  a  good  wt  o  himTfiV  "  '"  ^^"^-  ^"'^ 
a  word  between  us  till  fL! ?  "  ^^"'  ^"'^  "ever 

got  a  child  byZlndu  '  ""'^  ^'°"^-     ^"^^  ^^e's 

face  that  I'd  nev"' Xen  .  """  ^  '"'^  ''^^°-  "  -  -/ 
cursed  me  that  ^a  /  °"'-     ^"'^  '^^  ^t^^elc  and 

-id.  And  I  s  t :  d Tr™"!  Go::'''-'  r '--''  '^ 

He  did.  Theroofcamrdownonhim^Td  'T  ^"' 
d>e.  I've  done  wi' him -andTh'^  And  now  he  mun 
-dehisbed.andhelunttillr-'^-     «^'^ 

when  you  yourself  Sre  to  d  e     2  Z'-''"'7  '^^^"^ 

HasoWat'trst  trr  t^h^^r^  '^ 
you  already  to-dav    h.  ;  ^^  ''^^  asked  for 

Forgiv-e  him.  -  aTk  God  toT/\"'  '"'  >^°"  ^"-■^'^t- 

While    he    spoke    »h  ^  """^  '°  '^'^  '"  Peace!" 

spoke    she    stood    motionless,    impassive. 
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Meynell's  voice  had  beautif'U  inflection;  and  he  spoke 
with  strong  feeling.  Few  persons  whom  he  so  addressed 
could  have  remained  unmoved.  But  Mrs.  Bateson  only- 
retreated  farther  into  the  dreary  little  parlour,  with  its 
wool  mats  and  antimacassars,  and  a  tray  of  untasted 
tea  on  the  table.  She  passed  her  tongue  round  her  dry 
lips  to  moisten  them  before  she  spoke,  quite  calmly: 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you.  You  mean  well. 
But  we  must  all  judge  for  ourselves.  If  there's  anything 
you  want  I  can  get  for  you,  you  knock  twice  on  the  floor  — 
I  shall  hear  you.     But  I'm  not  comin'  up. " 

Meynell  turned  away  discouraged,  and  went  upstairs. 

In  the  room  above  lay  the  dying  man  —  breathing 
quickly  and  shallowly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
that  had  been  given  him.  The  nurse  had  raised  him  on 
his  pillows,  and  the  window  near  him  was  open.  His 
powerful  chest  was  uncovered,  and  he  seemed  even  in 
his  sleep  to  be  fighting  for  air.  In  the  twelve  hours  that 
had  elapsed  since  Meynell  had  last  seen  him  he  had 
travelled  with  terrible  rapidity  toward  the  end.  He 
looked  years  older  than  in  the  morning;  it  was  as  though 
some  sinister  hand  had  been  at  work  on  the  face,  ex- 
panding here,  contracting  there,  substituting  chaos  and 
nothingness  for  the  living  man. 

The  Rector  sat  down  beside  him.  The  room  was  small 
and  bare  —  a  little  strip  of  carpet  on  the  boards,  a  few 
chairs,  and  a  little  table  with  food  and  nourishment 
beside  the  bed.  On  the  mantelpiece  was  a  large  printed 
card  containing  the  football  fixtures  of  the  winter  before. 
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Bateson  had  once  been  a  fine  player.  Of  late  years 
however,  his  interest  had  been  confined  TblZ; 
heavly  on  the  various  local  and  county  matches  and 
|t  was  to  his  ill-luck  as  a  gambler  no  less  than  ^  tie 
mfluence  of  the  flimsy  little  woman  who  had  led  him 
astray  that  h.s  moral  break-up  might  be  traced 

A  common  tale! -yet  more  tragic  than  usual.     For 
the  bedroom  contained  other  testimonies  to  the  habh 

wall   and  the  Rector  s.ttmg  by  the  bed  could  just  make 

\.-i'  'tl''"  °^  '^'  ^^'  ■'>  th-  dim  light. 

byl'^^tcS'^'th'  "'""'  °'  "^"^  ^^'"^'  ^"-^  books 
by  Blatchford  the  sixpenny  editions  of  "Literature  and 
Dogma,"  and  Renan's  "Life  of  Christ,"  some  popular 
scence  vohmes  of  Browning  and  Ruskin,  and  a  groSp  S 
wel-thumbed  books  on  the  birds  of  Afocia-thS 
col lecuon,  hardly  earned,  and,  to  judge  from  its  appea 
an-,  dihgent  y  read,  showed  that  its  owner  had  been  a 
man  o  m  ell.gence.  The  Rector  looked  from  it  to  thl 
figure  m  the  bed  with  a  pang  at  his  heart. 

All  was  still  in  the  little  cottage.  Through  the  open 
wmdow  the  Rector  could  see  fold  after  fold  of  the  Chase 
stretchmg  north  and  west  above  the  village.  Th 
moorland  ndges  shone  clear  under  the  moon,  now  bire 
or  scantily  plumed  by  gaunt  trees,  and  now  c lothedTn  a 
dense  blackness  of  wood.  Meynell,  who  knew  every 
yard  f  he  ,, eat  heath  and  loved  it  well,  felt  himS 
l.fted  there  m  spirit  as  he  looked.     The  "bunchberries" 
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must  just  be  ripening  on  the  high  ground  —  nestling 
scarlet  and  white  amid  their  glossy  leaves.  And  among 
them  and  beside  them,  the  taller,  slender  bilberries, 
golden  green;  the  exquisite  grasses  of  the  heath,  pale  pink, 
ani-  silver,  and  purple,  swaying  in  the  winds,  clothing 
acre  after  acre  with  a  beauty  beyond  the  looms  of  men; 
the  purple  heather  and  the  ling  flushing  towar«  its 
bloom:  a.id  the  free-limbed  scattered  birch  trees,  strongly 
scrawled  against  the  sky.  The  scurry  of  the  ck  uds  over 
the  purple  sweeps  of  moor,  the  beat  of  the  wind,  and  then 
suddenly,  pools  of  fragrant  air  sun-steeped  —  he  drew 
in  the  thought  of  it  all,  as  1  might  hav^  drunk  the  moor- 
land breeze  itself,  with  a  Ji^ill  of  pleasure,  which  passed 
at  once  into  a  movement  of  soul. 

"My  God  — my  God!" 

No  other  words  imagined  or  needed.  Only  a  leap  of  the 
heart,  natural,  habitual,  instinctive,  from  the  imagined 
beauty  of  the  heath,  to  the  "Eternal  Fountain"  of  all 
beauty. 

The  hand  of  the  dying  man  made  a  faint  rustling  with 
the  sheet.  Meynell,  checked,  rebuked  almost,  by  the 
slight  sound,  bent  his  eyes  again  on  the  sleeper,  and  leaning 
forward  tried  to  meditate  and  pray.  But  to-night  he 
found  it  hard.  He  realized  anew  his  physical  and  mental 
fatigue,  and  a  certain  confused  clamour  of  thought, 
strangely  persistent  behind  the  more  external  experience 
alike  of  body  and  mind;  like  the  murmur  of  a  distant 
sea  heard  from  far  inland,  as  the  bond  and  background 
of  all  lesser  sounds. 
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The  phrases  of  the  letter  he  had  found  on  the  h  .11-table 
recurred  to  him  whether  he  would  or  no.  They  were 
ma.n^  legal  and  technical,  intimating  that  an  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Markborough  to  issue 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  certain  charges  made  by 
pansluoners  of  Upcote  Minor  against  the  Rector  of  the 
pansh.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was  one  of  the  applicants, 
and  gave  not.ce  of  his  intentiou  to  prosecute  the  charge 
named  w,th  the  utmost  vigour  through  all  the  stages 
prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  law. 

But  it  was,  rather,  some  earlier  letters  from  the  same 
hand -letters  more  familiar,  intimate,  and  discursive 
-that  ultimately  held  the  Rector's  thoughts  as  he  kept 
his  watch.     For  in  those  letters  were  contained  almost 
all  the  objections  that  a  sensitive  mind  and  heart  had  had 
o  grapple  with  before  determining  on  the  course  to  which 
the  Rector  of  Upcote  was  now  committed.     They  were 
the  voice  of  the  "adversary,"  the  "accuser."     Crude 
or  conventional,  as  the  form  of  the  argument  might  be 
.t  yet  represented  the  "powers  and  principalities"  to 
be  reckoned  with.     If  the  Rector's  conscience  could  not 
sustam  him  against  it,  he  was  henceforth  a  dishonest 
and  unhappy  man;  and  when  his  lawyers  had  failed  to 
protect  him  against  its  practical  result  -  as  they  must 
no  doubt  fail  -  he  would  be  a  dispossessed  priest: 

"What   discipline  in  life  or  what    comfort  in  death 

an  such  a  faith  as  yc-rs  bring  to  any  human  soul.^     Do 

-  beg  of  you,  as'-  yourself  this  question.     If  the  great 
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miracles  of  the  Creed  are  not  true,  wl.at  have  you  to 
give  the  wretched  and  the  sinful?  Ought  you  not  in 
common  human  charity  to  make  way  for  one  who  can 
offer  the  consolations,  utter  the  warnings,  or  hold  out 
the  heavenly  hopes  from  which  you  are  debarred?" 


The  Rector  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  sick  man.  It  was 
as  though  the  question  of  the  letter  were  put  to  him 
through  those  parched  lips.  And  as  he  looked,  Bateson 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Be  that  you,  Rector?"  he  said,  in  a  clear  voice. 

"I've  been  sitting  up  with  you,  Bateson.  Can  you 
take  a  little  brandy  and  milk,  do  you  think?" 

The  patient  submitted,  and  the  Rector,  with  a  tender 
and  skilful  touch,  made  him  comfortable  on  his  pillows 
and  smoothed  the  bedclothes. 

"Where's  my  wife?"  he  said  presently,  looking  round 
the   room. 

"She's  sleeping  downstairs." 

"I  want  her  to  come  up." 

"Better  not  ask  her.     She  seems  ill  and  tired." 

The  sick  man  smiled  —  a  slight  and  scornful  smile. 

"She'll  ha'  time  enough  presently  to  be  tired.  You 
goa  an'  ask  her." 

"I'd  rather  not  leave  you,  Bateson.     You're  very  ill." 

"Then  take  that  stick  then,  an'  rap  on  the  floor.  She'll 
hear  tha  fast  enough." 

The  Rector  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He 
took  the  stick  and  rapped. 
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Almost  immediately  the  sound  of  a  turning  key  was 
heard  through  the  small  thinly  built  cottage.  The  door 
below  opened  and  footsteps  came  up  the  stairs.  But  be- 
fore they  reached  the  landing  the  sound  ceased.  The  two 
men  listened  in  vain. 

"You  goa  an'  tell  her  as  I'm  sorry  I  knocked  her  aboot," 
said  Bateson,  eagerly.  "An'  she  can  see  for  hersen  as 
I  can't  aggravate  her  no  more  wi'  the  other  woman." 
He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  staring  into  the  Rector's 
face.     "I'm  done  for—  tell  her  that." 

"Shall  I  tell  her  also  hat  you  love  her.?  —  and  you 
want  her  love.'" 

"Aye,"  said  Bateson,  nodding,  with  the  same  bright 
stare  into  Meynell's  eyes.     "Aye!" 

Meynell  made  him  drink  a  little  more  brandy,  and 
then  he  wen*  out  to  the  person  standing  motionless  on 
the  stairs. 

"What  did  you  want,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Bateson,  under 
her  breath. 

"Mrs.  Bateson  —  he  begs  you  to  come  to  him!  He's 
sorry  for  his  conduct  —  he  says  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  he  can't  wrong  you  any  more.  Come  —  and  be 
merciful!" 

The  woman  paused.  The  Rector  could  see  the  shiver 
of  her  thin  shoulders  under  her  print  dress.  Then  she 
turned  and  quietly  descended  the  cottage  stairway. 
Half  way  down  she  looked  up. 

"Tell  him  I  should  do  him  nowt  but  harm.  I"  — 
her    voice    trembled    for    the    first    time  —  "I    doan't 
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bear  him  malice;  I  hope  he'll  not  suffer.  But  I'm  not 
comin'." 

"Wait  a  moment,  Mrs.  Bateson!  I  was  to  tell  you  that 
in  spite  of  all,  he  loved  you  —  and  he  wanted  your  love." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  no  good  talkin'  that  way.  It'll  m  bbe  use  up  his 
strength.  Tell  him  I'd  have  got  Lizzie  Short  to  come 
an'  nurse  'im,  if  I  could.  It's  her  place.  But  he  knows 
as  she  an'  her  man  flitted  a  fortnight  sen,  an'  theer's  no 
address." 

And  she  disappeared.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
—  standing   unseen  —  she   said  in  her  usual   tone: 

"  If  there  was  a  cup  o'  tea,  I  could  bring  you,  sir  — 
or  anythin'?" 

Meynell,  distressed  and  indignant,  did  not  answer. 
He  returned  to  the  sick-room.  Bateson  looked  up  as 
the  Rector  bent  once  more  over  the  bed. 

"She'll  not  coom.'"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice  of  surprise. 
"Well,  that's  a  queer  thing.  She  wasn't  used  to  be  a 
tough  'un.  I  could  most  make  her  do  what  I  wanted. 
Well,  never  mind,  Rector,  never  mind.  Sit  tha  down  — 
mebbe  you'd  be  wanting  to  say  a  prayer.  You're  wel- 
come.    I  reckon  it'll  do  me  no  harm." 

His  lips  parted  in  a  smile  —  a  smile  of  satire.  Bui 
liis  brows  frowned,  and  his  eyes  were  still  alive  and  bright, 
only  now,  as  the  watcher  thought,  with  anger. 

Meynell  hesitated. 

"  I  will  say  the  church  prayers,  if  you  wish  it,  Bat^  - 
son.     Of  course  I  will  say  them." 
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"But  I  doan't  believe  in  'em,"  said  the  sick  man, 
smiling  again,  "an'  you  doan't  believe  in  'em,  noather, 
if  folk  say  true!  Don't  tha  be  vexed  —  I'm  not  saying 
it  to  cheek  tha.  But  Mr.  Barron,  ee  says  ce'll  make  tha 
give  up.  Ee's  been  goin'  roun'  the  village,  talkin'  to 
folk.  I  doan't  care  about  that  —  an'  I've  never  been  one 
o'  your  men  —  not  pious  enough,  be  a  long  way  —  but 
I'd  like  to  hiar  —  now  as  I  can't  do  tha  no  harm,  Rector, 
now  as  I'm  goin',  an'  you  cawn't  deny  me  —  what  tha 
does  really  believe.     Will  tha  tell  me.'" 

He  turned,  open-eyed,  impulsive,  intelligent,  as  he  had 
always  been  in  life. 

The  Rector  started.  The  inward  challenge  had  taken 
voice. 

"Certainly  I  will  tell  you,  if  it  will  help  you  —  if  you're 
strong  enough." 

Bateson  waved  his  hand  contemptuously. 

"I  feel  as  strong  as  onythlng.  That  sup  o'  brandy 
has  put  some  grit  in  me.  Give  me  some  more.  Thank 
tha.     .     .     .     Does  tha  believe  in  God,  Rector.'" 

His  whimsical,  half-teasing,  yet,  at  bottom,  anxious 
look   touched   Meynell   strangely. 

"With  all  my  life  —  and  with  all  my  strength!" 

Meynell's  gaze  was  fixed  intently  on  his  questioner. 
The  night-light  in  the  basin  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  threw  the  strong  features  into  shadowy  relief, 
illumining  the  yearning  kindliness  of  the  eyes. 

"What  made  tha  believe  in  Him.'" 

"My    own    life  —  my    own    struggles  —  and    sins  — 
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and  sufferings,"  said  Meynell,  stooping  toward  the  sick 
man,  and  speaicing  each  word  with  an  intensity  behind 
which  lay  much  that  could  never  be  known  to  his  ques- 
tioner. "A  good  man,  Bateson,  put  it  once  in  this 
way,  'There  is  something  in  mc  that  asks  something 
of  me.'  That's  easy  to  undo-  tand,  isn't  it?  If  a 
man  wants  to  be  filthy,  cr  drunken,  or  cruel,  there  is 
always  a  voice  within  —  it  may  be  weak  or  it  may  be 
strong  —  that  asks  of  him  to  be  —  instead  —  pure  and 
sober  and  kind.  And  perhaps  he  denies  the  Voice, 
refuses  it  —  talks  it  down  —  again  and  again.  Then  the 
joy  in  his  life  dies  out  bit  by  bit,  and  the  world  turns  to 
dust  and  ashes.  Every  time  that  he  says  No  to  the  Voice 
he  is  less  happy  —  he  has  less  power  of  being  happy. 
And  the  voice  itself  dies  away  —  and  death  comes.  But 
now,  suppose  he  turns  to  the  Voice  and  says  'Lead  me 
—  I  follow!'  And  suppose  he  obeys,  like  a  child  stum- 
bling. Then  every  time  he  stretches  and  bends  his  poor 
weak  will  so  as  to  give  It  what  it  asks,  his  heart  is  happy; 
and  strength  comes  —  the  strength  to  do  more  and  do 
better.  It  asks  him  to  love  —  to  love  men  and  women, 
not  with  lust,  but  with  pure  love;  and  as  he  obeys,  as 
he  loves  —  he  knows  —  he  knows  that  it  is  God  asking, 
and  that  God  has  come  to  him  and  abides  with  him. 
So  when  death  overtakes  him  he  trusts  'mself  to  God  as 
he  would  to  his  best  friend." 

"Tha'rt  talkin'  riddles.  Rector!" 

"No.  Ask  yourself.  When  you  fell  into  sin  with  that 
woman,  did  nothing  speak  to  you,  nothing  try  to  stop  you?" 
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The  bright  half-mocking  eyes  below  Meynell's  wandered 
a  little  —  wavered  in  expresaion. 

"It  was  the  hot  blood  in  me  — aye,  an'  in  her  too. 
Yo  cawn't  help  them  things." 

"Can't  you?  When  your  wife  suffered,  didn't  that 
touch  you?    Wouldn't  you  undo  it  now  if  you  could?" 

"Aye  — because  I'm  goin' —  doctor*  sayi  I'm  done 
for." 

"No  —  well  or  ill  —  wouldn't  you  undo  it  —  wouldn't 
you  undo  the  blows  you  gave  your  wife  — the  misery 
you  caused  her?" 

"Mebbe.    But  I  cawn't." 

"No  —  not  in  my  sense  or  yours.  But  in  God's  sense 
you  can.  Turn  your  heart  —  ask  Him  to  give  you  love 
—  love  to  Him,  who  has  been  pleading  with  you  all  your 
life  —  love  to  your  wife,  and  your  fellow  men  —  love  — 
and       .lentance  —  and  faith." 

V  nell's  voice  shook.  He  was  in  an  anguish  at 
wha.  seemed  to  him  the  weakness,  the  ineffectiveness, 
of  his  pleading. 

A  silence.    Then  the  voice  rose  again  from  the  bed. 

"Dost  tha  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  Rector?  Mr. 
Barron,  he  calls  tha  an  infidel.  But  he  hasn't  read  the 
books  you  an'  I  have  read,  I'll  uphold  yer!" 

The  dying  man  raised  his  hand  to  the  bookshelves 
beside  him  with  a  proud  gesture. 

The  Rector  slowly  raised  himself.  An  expression 
as  of  some  passion  within,  trying  at  once  to  check  and 
to  utter  itself,  became  visible  on  his  face  in  the  half  light. 
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"It's  not  bc>>k-s  that  settle  it,  Jim.  I'll  try  and  put 
it  to  you  — just  as  I  sec  it  myself  — just  In  the  way 
it  comes  to  me." 

He  paused  a  moment,  frowning  under  the  effort  of 
simplification.  The  hidden  need  of  the  dyi,)^.  man 
seemed  to  be  mysteriously  conveyed  to  him  —  the  pan- 
of  lonely  anguish  that  death  brings  with  it;  the  craving 
ar  comfort  beneath  th"  apparent  scorn  of  faith;  tlic 
human  cry  expressed  in  this  r-    ange  catechism. 

"Stop  me  if  I  tire  you,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  don't 
know  if  I  can  make  h  p!  in  —  but  to  me,  Batcson,  there 
are  two  worlds  that  <; .-.  y  man  is  concerned  with.  Thi  i  e 
is  this  world  of  everyday  life  —  work  and  busiiuss, 
sleeping  and  talking,  eating  and  drinking  —  that  you 
and  I  have  bn  n  living  in;  and  there  is  another  world, 
within  it,  and  alongside  of  it,  that  we  know  when  we  are 
quiet  — when  we  listen  to  our  own  hearts,  and  follow 
that  voice  I  spoke  of  just  now.  Jesus  Christ  called  that 
other  world  the  Kingdom  of  God  —  and  those  who  dwell 
in  it,  the  children  of  God.  Love  is  the  king  of  that  world, 
and  the  law  of  it  —  Love,  which  is  God.  But  different 
men  —  different  races  of  men  — give  different  nanus 
to  that  Love  —  see  it  under  different  shapes.  To  us  — 
to  you  ond  to  me  —  it  speaks  under  the  name  and  form 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  I  come  to  say  —  so  all  Chris- 
tians come  to  say—'/  believe  —  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. '  For  it  is  His  life  and  Hi;  death  that  still  today 
—  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  ycai»  —  draw  mc:'. 
and  women  into  the  Kingdom  -  the  KingJ;,..i  of  Love-  — 
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and  so  to  God.  He  draws  us  to  love  —  and  so  to  God. 
And  in  God  alone  is  the  soul  of  man  satisfied;  satisfied 
—  and  al  rest." 

The  last  words  were  but  just  breathed  —  yet  they 
carried  with  them  the  whole  force  of  a  mau. 

"That's  all  very  well,  Rector.  But  tlia's  given  up 
th'  Athanasiau  Creed,  and  there's  mony  as  says  tha 
doesn't  hold  by  tothcr  Creeds.  Wilt  tha  tell  me,  as 
Jesus  wc:c  born  of  a  virgin.'  — or  that  a  got  up  out  o' 
the  grave  on  the  third  day?" 

The  Rector's  face,  through  all  its  harass,  softened 
tenderly. 

"  If  you  were  a  well  man,  Bateson,  we'd  talk  of  that. 
But  there's  only  one  thing  that  matters  to  you  now  — 
it's  to  feel  God  with  you  —  to  be  giving  your  soul  to 
God."  _ 

The  two  men  gazed  at  each  oth  .. 

"What  arc  tha  nursin'  me  for,  Rector.'"  said  Bateson, 
abruptly  —  "I'm  nowt  to  you." 

"For  the  love  of  Christ,"  said  Meynell,  steadily, 
taking  his  hand  —  "and  of  you,  in  Christ.  But  you 
mustn't  talk.     Rest  a  while." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  July  night  was  beginning 
to  pale  into  dawn.  Outside,  beyond  the  nearer  fields, 
the  wheels  and  sheds  and  the  two  great  chimneys  of  the 
Colliery  were  becoming  plain;  the  tints  and  substance  of 
the  hills  were  changing.  Dim  forms  of  cattle  moved 
in  the  newly  shorn  grass;  the  sound  of  their  chewing 
could  be  faintly  heard. 
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Suddenly  the  dying  man  raised  himself  in  bed. 

"I  want  my  wife!"  he  said  imperiously.  "I  tell 
tha,  I  want  my  wife!" 

It  was  as  though  the  last  energy  of  being  had  thrown 
itself  into  the  cry  —  indignant,  passionate,  protesting. 

Meyncll  rose. 

"I  will  bring  her." 

Bateson  gripped  his  hand. 

"Tell  her  to  mind  that  cottage  at  Morden  End  — 
and  the  night  we  came  home  there  first  —  as  married 
folk.    Tell  her  I'm  goin'  —  goin'  fast." 

He  fell  back,  panting.  Meynell  gave  him  food  and 
medicine.  Then  he  went  quickly  downstairs,  and 
knocked  at  the  parlour  door.  After  an  interval  of  evi- 
der.t  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  occupant  of  the  room, 
it  was  reluctantly  unlocked.  Meynell  pushed  it  open 
wide. 

"Mrs.  Bateson  —  come  to  your  husband  —  he  is 
dying!" 

The  woman,  deadly  white,  threw  back  her  head 
proudly.  But  Meynell  laid  a  peremptory  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"I  command  you  —  in  God's  name.     Come!" 

A  struggle  shook  her.  She  yielded  suddenly  —  and 
began  to  cry.  Meynell  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  as 
he  might  have  patted  a  child,  said  kind,  soothing  things, 
gave  her  her  husband's  message,  and  finally  drew  her 
from  the  room. 

She  went  upstairs,  Meynell  following,  anxious  about 
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the  physical  result  of  the  meeting,  and  ready  to  go  for 
the  doctor  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  open.  The  dying 
man  lay  on  his  side,  gazing  toward  it,  and  gauntly  illu- 
mined by  the  rising  light. 

The  woman  went  slowly  forward,  drawn  by  the  eyes 
directed  upon  her. 

"I  thowt  tha'd  come!"  said  Bateson,  with  a  smile. 
She  sat  down  upon  the  bed,  crouching,  emaciated; 
at  first  motionless  and  voiceless;  a  spectacle  litt'-  less 
piteous,  little  less  deathlike,  than  the  man  on  the  pillows. 
He  still  smiled  at  her,  in  a  kind  of  triumph;  also  silent, 
but  his  lips  trembled.  Then,  groping,  she  put  out  her 
hand  —  her  disfigured,  toil-worn  hand  —  and  took  his, 
raising  it  to  her  lips.  The  touch  of  his  flesh  sc  med  to 
loosen  in  her  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep.  She  slid 
to  her  knees  and  kissed  him  —  enfolding  him  with  her 
arms,  the  two  murmuring  together. 

Meynell  went  out  into  the  dawn.  His  mystical 
sense  had  beheld  the  Lord  in  that  small  upper  room; 
had  seen  as  it  were  the  sacred  hands  breaking  to  those 
two  poor  creatures  the  sacrament  of  love.  His  own 
mind  was  for  the  time  jeing  tranquillized.  It  was,  as 
though  he  said  to  himself,  "I  know  that  trouble  will 
come  back  —  I  know  that  doubts  and  fears  will  pur- 
sue me  again;  but  this  hour  —  this  blessing  —  is  from 
God!"    .    .    . 

The  sun  was  high  in  a  dewy  world,  already  busy  with 
its  first  labours  of  field  and  mine,  when  Meynell  left 
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the  cottage.  The  church  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of 
eight. 

He  passed  down  the  village  street,  and  reached  again 
the  little  gabled  house  which  he  had  passed  the  night 
before.  As  he  approached,  there  was  a  movement 
in  the  garden.  A  lady,  who  was  walking  among  the  roses, 
holding  up  her  gray  dress  from  the  dew,  turned  and 
hastened  toward  the  gate. 

"Please  come  in!  You  must  be  tired  out.  The 
gardener  told  me  he'd  seen  you  about.  We've  got  some 
coffee  ready  for  you." 

Meynell  looked  at  the  speaker  in  smiling  astonish- 
ment. 

"What  are  you  up  for  at  this  hour.'" 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  up.'  Look  how  lovely  it  is! 
I  have  a  friend  with  me,  and  I  want  to  introduce  you." 

Miss  Puttenham  opened  her  garden  gate  and  drew  in 
the  Rector.  Behind  her  among  the  roses  Meynell  pcr- 
ceiv      another  lady  —  a  girl,  with  bright  reddish  hair. 

"Mary!"  said  Miss  Puttenham. 

The  girl  approached.  Meynell  had  an  impression  of 
mingled  charm  and  reticence  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
The  eyes  were  sweet  and  shy.  But  the  unconscious 
dignity  of  bearing  showed  that  the  shyness  was  the 
shyness  of  strong  character,  rather  than  of  mere  youth 
and  innocence. 

"This  is  my  new  friend,  Mary  Elsmere.  You've 
'leard  they're  at  Forked  Pond.'"  Alice  Puttenham  said, 
smiling,  as  she  slipped  her  arm  round  the  girl.     "I  cap- 
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tured  her  for  the  night,  while  Mrs.  Elsmere  went  to 
town.     I  want  you  to  know  each  other." 

"Elsmere's  daughter!"  thought  Meyneii,  with  a 
thrill,  as  he  followed  the  two  ladies  through  the  open 
French  window  into  the  little  dining-room,  where  the 
coffee  was  ready.  And  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
the  young  face. 


si 


CHAPTER  III 


1AM  in  love  with  the  house  —  I  adore  the  Chase  — 
I  like  heretics  —  and  I  don't  think  I'm  ever  going 
home  again!" 

Mrs.  Flaxman  as  she  spoke  handed  a  cup  of  tea  to  a 
tall  gentleman,  Louis  Manvers  by  name,  ih",  possessor 
of  a  long,  tanned  countenance;  of  thin  iron-gray  hair, 
descending  toward  the  shoulders;  of  a  drooping  mous- 
tache, and  eyes  that  mostly  studied  the  carpet  or  the 
knees  of  their  owner.  A  shy,  laconic  person  at  first  sight, 
with  the  manner  of  one  to  whom  conversation,  of  the 
drawing-room  k'nd,  was  little  more  than  a  series  of 
doubtful  experiments,  that  seldom  or  never  came  off. 

Mrs.  Flaxman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  pretty  woman 
of  forty,  still  young  and  slender,  in  spite  of  two  boys  at 
Eton,  one  of  them  seventeen,  and  in  the  Eleven;  and  her 
talk  was  as  rash  and  rapid  as  that  of  her  companion  was 
the  reverse.  Which  perhaps  might  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  were  excellent  friends,  and  always  happy  in 
each  other's  society. 

Mr.  Manvers  overlooke-'  a  certain  challenge  that  Mrs. 
Flaxman  had  thrown  out,  took  the  tea  provided,  and 
merely  inquired  how  long  the  rebuilding  of  the  Flaxmans' 
own  house  would  take.     For  it  appeared  that  they  were 

4« 
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only  tenants  of  Maudeley  House  -  furnished  -  for  a 
year. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  replied  that  only  the  British  workman 
knew.  But  she  looked  upon  herself  as  homeless  for  two 
years  and  found  the  prospect  as  pleasant  as  her  husband 
lound  It  annoymg. 

"As  if  life  was  long  enough  to  spend  it  in  one  county 
and  one  house  and  park!  I  have  shaken  all  my  dutie 
from  me  hke  old  rags.  No  more  school-treats,  no  more 
bean-feasts,  no  more  hospital  committees,  for  two 
whole  years  Think  of  it!  Hugh,  poor  wretch,  is  still 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council.  That's  why  we  took 
this  place -it  is  within  fifty  miles.  He  has  to  motor 
over  occasmally.  But  I  shall  make  him  resign  that, 
next  year  Then  we  are  going  for  six  months  to  Berlin 
-  that  s  for  music  -  my  show!  Then  we  take  a  friend's 
house  m  Bntish  East  Africa,  where  you  can  see  a  lion 
kill  from  the  front  windows,  and  zebras  stub  up  your 
kitchen  garden.     That's  Hugh's  show.    Then  of  course 

t    r  M     {'^'?  ~  ""'^  ^^  ''^"  '■'"^  ^"«'"  ^^  airships 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  we  can  take  it  on  our  way  homei" 

Souvent  femme  varie!"  Mr.  Manvers  raised  a  pair 
of  surpnsmgly  shrewd  eyes  from  the  carpet.  "I  remember 
the  years  when  I  used  to  try  and  dig  you  and  Hugh  out 
of  Bagley,  and  drive  you  abroad  -  without  the  smallest 
success." 

"Those  were  the  years  when  one  was  moral  and  well- 
behaved!  But  everybody  who  is  worth  anything  goes 
a  l.ttle  mad  at  forty.     I  was  forty  last  week"  — Rose 
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Flaxman  gave  an  involuntary  sigh — "I  can't  get  over 
it." 

"Ah,  well,  it's  quite  time  you  were  a  little  nipped  by 
the  years,"  said  Manvers  dryly.  "Why  should  you  be 
so  much  younger  than  anybody  else  in  the  world?  When 
you  grow  old  there'll  be  no  more  youth!" 

Mrs.  Flaxman's  eyes,  of  a  bright  greenish-gray,  shone 
gayly  into  his;  then  their  owner  made  a  displeased  mouth. 
"You  may  pay  me  compliments  as  much  as  you  like. 
They  will  not  prevent  me  from  telling  you  that  yo!i  are 
one  of  the  most  slow-minded  people  I  have  ever  met!" 

"H'm?"  said  Mr.  Manvers,  with  mild  interrogation. 

Rose  Flaxman  repeated  her  remark,  emphasizing  with 
a  little  tattoo  of  her  teaspoon  on  the  Chippendale  tea- 
tray  before  her.     Manvers  studied  her,  smiling. 

"I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  this  attack.'' 

"Oh,  what  hypocrisy!"  cried  his  companion  hotly. 
''I  throw  out  the  most  tempting  of  all  possible  flies,  and 
you  absolutely  refuse  to  rise  to  it." 

Manvers  considered. 

"You  expected  me  to  rise  to  the  word  'heretic.'"' 

"Of  course  I  did!  On  the  same  principle  as  'sweets 
to  the  sweet.'  Who  —  I  should  like  to  know — should 
be  interested  in  heretics  if  not  you.'" 

"  It  entirely  depends  on  the  species,"  said  her  companion 
cautiously. 

"There  couldn't  be  a  more  exciting  species,"  declared 
Mrs.  Flaxman.  "Here  you  have  a  Rector  of  a  parish 
simply  setting  up  another  Church  of  England  —  services, 
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doctrines  and  all  —off  his  own  bat,  so  to  speak  —  with- 
out a  'with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave';  his  parishioners 
backing  him  up;  his  Bishop  in  a  frightful  taking  and 
not  the  least  knowing  what  to  do;  the  fagots  all  gather- 
ing to  make  a  bonfire  of  him,  and  a  great  black  six-foot- 
two  Inquisitor  ready  to  apply  the  match  —  and  yet  —  I 
can't  get  you  to  take  the  smallest  interest  in  it!  I  assure 
you,  Hugh  is  thrilled." 

Manvers  laid  the  finger-tips  of  two  long  brown  hands 
lightly  against  each  other. 

_  "Very  sorry  —  but  it  leaves  me  quite  cold.  Heresy 
m  the  Church  of  England  comes  to  nothing.  Our  heretics 
are  never  violent  enough.  They  forget  the  excellent 
text  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven!  Now  the  heretics 
m  the  Church  of  Rome  are  violent.  That  is  what 
makes  them  so  far  more  interesting." 
"This  man  seems  to  be  drastic  enough!" 
"Oh,  no!"  said  the  other,  gently  but  firmly  incredu- 
lous. Believe  me  -  he  will  resign,  or  apologize  -  they 
always  do." 

"Believe  »i^./— you  don't  — excuse  me!  — know  any- 
thing about  it.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Meynell  has  got  his 
parishioners— all   except  a  handful— behind  him " 

"So, had  Voysey,"  interjected  Manvers,  softly. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  took  no  notice. 

'—And  he  has  hundreds  of  other  supporters  — 
thousands  perhaps  -and  some  of  them  parsons  -  in 
this  diocese,  and  outside  it.  And  they  are  all  convinced 
that  they  must  fight -fight  to  the  death -and  not 
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give  in.  That,  you  see,  is  what  malces  the  difference! 
My  brother-in-law" — the  voice  spealcing  changed  and 
softened — "died  twenty  years  ago.  I  remember  how 
sad  it  was.  He  seemed  to  be  walking  alone  ujj^  world 
that  hardly  troubled  to  consider  him  —  so  fa^s  the 
Church  was  concerned,  I  mean.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  give  up  his  living.  But  the 
strain  of  doing  it  killed  him." 

"The  strain  of  giving  up  your  living  may  be  severe 
—  but,  I  assure  you,  your  man  will  find  the  strain  of 
keeping  it  a  good  deal  worse." 

"  It  all  depends  upon  his  backing.  How  do  you  know 
there  isn't  a  world  behind  him?"  Mrs.  Flaxman  per- 
sisted, as  the  man  beside  her  slowly  shook  his  head. 
"Well,  now,  listen!  Hugh  and  I  went  to  church  here 
lapt  Sunday.  I  never  was  so  bewildered.  First,  it  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end,  and  there  were  scores  of  people 
from  other  villages  and  towns  —  a  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion. Then,  as  to  the  service  —  neither  of  us  could  find 
our  way  about.  Instead  of  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  four 
times,  we  said  it  once ;  we  left  out  half  the  psalms  for  the 
day,  the  Rector  explaining  from  the  chancel  steps  thit 
they  were  not  fit  to  be  read  in  a  Christian  church;  wc 
altered  this  prayer  and  that  prayer;  we  listened  to  an 
extempore  prayer  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  some 
poor  fellows  who  have  been  killed  in  a  mine  ten  miles 
from  here,  which  made  me  cry  like  baby;  and,  most  amaz- 
ing of  all,  when  it  came  to  the  Creeds " 

Manvers  suddenly  threw  back  his  head,  his  face  for 
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the  first  time  sharpening  into  attention.     "Ah!     Well 

—  what  about  the  Creeds?" 

Mrs.  Flaxman  bent  forward,  triumphing  in  the  capture 
of  her  companion. 

"We  had  both  the  Creeds.  The  Rector  read  them  — 
turning  to  the  congregation  —  and  with  just  a  word  of 
preface  — 'Here  follows  the  Creed,  commonly  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed,'— or  'Here  follows  the  Niccne  Creed.' 
And  we  all  stood  and  listened  — and  nobody  said  a. 
word.  It  was  the  strangest  moment!  You  know  — 
I'm  not  a  serious  person  —  but  I  just  held  my  breath." 

"As  though  you  heard  behind  the  veil  the  awful 
Voices— 'Z,rt  us  depart  hence?'"  said  Manvers,  after  a 
pause.  His  expression  had  gradually  changed.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  might  have  seen  in  it  a  slight  and 
passing  trace  of  conflicts  long  since  silenced  and  resolutely 
forgotten. 

"If  you  mean  by  that  that  the  church  was  irreverent 

—  or  disrespectful  —  or  hostile  —  well,  you  are  quite 
wrong!"  cried  Mrs.  Flaxman  impetuously.  "It  was 
like  a  moment  of  new  birth  —  I  can't  describe  it  —  as 
though  a  Spirit  entered  in.  And  when  the  Rector  fin- 
ished —  there  was  a  kind  of  breath  through  the  church 

—  like  .■-  rustling  of  new  leaves  — and  I  thought  of 
the  win^  lowing  where  it  listed.  .  .  .  And  then  the 
Rector  preached  on  the  Creeds  —  how  they  grew  up  and 
why.  Fascinating!— why  aren't  the  clergy  always  tell- 
ing us  such  things.?  And  he  brought  it  all  round  to 
impressing  upon  us  that  some  day  toe  might  be  worthy  of 
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another  Christian  creed  —  b>  being  faithful  —  that  it 
would  flower  again  out  of  our  lives  and  souls  —  as  the  old 
had  done.  ...  I  wonder  what  it  all  meant!"  she 
said  abruptly,  her  light  voice  dropping. 

Manvers  smiled.  His  emotion  had  quite  passed  away. 
"Ah!  but  I  forgot"—  she  resumed  hurriedly— "we  left 
out  several  of  the  Commandments  —  and  we  chanted 
the  Beatitudes  —  and  then  I  found  there  was  a  little 
service  paper  in  the  seat,  and  everybody  in  the  church 
but  Hugh  and  me  knew  all  about  it  beforehand!" 

"A  queer  performance,"  said  Manvers,  "and  of 
course  childishly  illegal.  Your  man  will  be  soon  got  rid 
of.  I  expect  you  might  have  applied  to  him  the  remark 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cork  on  the  Dean  of  Cork  — '  Excellent 
sermon!  — eloquent,  clever,  argumentative!  — and  not 
enough  gospel  in  it  to  save  a  tom-tit!'" 
Mrs.  Flaxman  looked  at  him  oddly. 
"Well,  but  — the  extraordinary  thing  was  that  Hugh 
made  me  stay  for  the  second  service,  and  it  was  as 
Ritualistic  as  you  like!" 

Manvers  fell  back  in  his  chair,  the  vivacity  on  his 
face  relaxing. 

"Ah!— is  that  all.?" 

"Oh!  but  you  don't  understand,"  said  his  companion, 
eagerly.  "Of  course  Ritualistic  is  the  wrong  word. 
Should  I  have  said  'sacramental'?  I  only  meant  that  it 
was  full  of  symbolism.  There  were  lights  —  and  flowers, 
and  music,  but  there  was  nothing  priestly  —  or  super- 
stitious"—  she  frowned  in  her  effort  to  explain.     "It 
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was  all  poetic -and  mystical -and  yet  practicaj. 
There  were  a  good  many  things  changed  in  the  ''^rvice, 

-  but  I  hardly  noticed  -  I  was  so  absorbed  in  watching 
the   people.      Almost  every  one  stayed  for  the  second 
service.     It  was  quite  short -so  was  the  first  service 
And  a  great  many  communicated.     But  the  spirit  of  it 
was  the  wonderful  thing.     It  had  all  that  -  that  magic 

-  that  mystery  -  that  one  gets  out  of  Catholicism,  even 
simple  Catholicism,  in  a  village  church  -say  at  Bene- 
diction;  and  yet  one  had  a  sense  of  having  come  out  into 
fresh  air;  of  saying  things  that  were  true  —  true  at  least 
to  you,  and  to  the  people  that  were  saying  them;  things 
that  you  did  believe,  or  could  believe,  instead  of  things 
that  you  only  pretended  to  believe,  or  couldn't  possibly 
believe!  I  haven't  got  over  it  yet,  and  as  for  Hugh  I 
have  never  seen  him  so  moved  since -since  Robert 
died." 

Manver-s  was  aware  of  Mrs.  Flaxman's  affection  for 
her  brother-in-law's  memory;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
natural  and  womanly  that  she  should  be  touched  —  artist 
and  wordling  though  she  was  -  by  this  fresh  effort  in 
a  similar  direction.  For  himself,  he  was  touched  in 
another  way:  with  pity,  or  a  kindly  scorn.  He  did  not 
believe  in  patching  up  the  Christian  tradition.  Either 
accept  It  — or  put  it  aside.     Newman  had  disposed  of 

neo-Christianity"  once  for  all. 

"Well,  of  course  all  this  means  a  row,"  he  said  at 
length,  with  a  smile.     "What  is  the  Bishop  doing.?" 

"Oh,  the  Bishop  will  have  to  prosecute,  Hugh  says;  of 
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course  ho  must!    And  if  he  didn't,  Mr.  Barron  would 
do  it  for  him." 

"The  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  White  House?" 
"Precisely.  Ah!"  cried  Mrs.  Flaxman,  suddenly, 
rising  to  her  feet  and  looking  through  the  open  window 
beside  her.  "What  do  you  think  we've  done?  We 
have  evoked  him!  Parln  du  diabU,  etc.  How  stupid 
of  us!  But  there's  his  carriage  trotting  up  the  drive  — 
[  know  the  horses.  And  that's  his  deaf  daughter  — 
poor,  downtrodden  thing!  —  sitting  beside  him.  Now 
then  — shall  we  be  at  home?    Quick!" 

Mrs.  Flaxman  flew  to  the  bell,  but  retreated  with  a 
little  grimace. 

"We  must!  It's  inevitable.  But  Hugh  says  I 
can't  be  rude  to  new  people.  Why  can't  I?  It's  so 
simple." 

She  sat  down,  however,  though  rebellion  and  a  little 
malice  quickened  the  colour  in  her  fair  skin.     Manvcrs 
looked  longingly  at  the  door  leading  to  the  garden. 
"Shall  I  disappear?— or  must  I  support  you?" 
"It  all  depends  on  what  value  you  set  on  my  good 
opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Flaxman,  laughing. 
Manvers  resettled  himself  in  his  chair. 
"  I  stay  —  but  first,  a  little  information.     The  gentle- 
man owns  land  here?" 

"Acres  and  acres.  But  he  only  came  into  it  about 
three  years  ago.  He  is  on  the  same  railway  board  when.- 
Hugh  is  Chairman.  He  doesn't  like  Hugh,  and  he 
certainly  won't  like  me.      But  you  see  he's  bound  to  be 
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civil  to  U8.  Huph  says  lie's  always  making  quarrels  ciii 
the  board  —  in  a  kind  of  magnificent,  superior  way. 
He  never  loses  his  temper  —  whereas  the  others  would 
often  like  to  flay  him  alive.  Now  then"—  Mrs.  Flaxmj n 
laid  a  finger  on  her  mouth  —'"Papa,  potatoes,  prim  s, 
and  prism'!" 

Steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  butler  anno  .u  .J 
"Mr.  and  Miss  Barron." 

A  tall  man,  with  an  iron-gray  moustache  and  .1  deter- 
mined carriage,  entered  the  room,  followed  by  a  uuikI 
and  stooping  lady  of  uncertain  age. 

Mrs.  Flaxman,  transformed  at  once  irto  the  courteom; 
hostess,  greeted  the  newcomers  with  her  sweetest  smiles, 
set  the  deaf  daughter  down  on  the  hearing  side  of  Mr. 
Manvers,  ordered  tea,  and  herself  took  charge  of  Mr. 
Barron. 


» .) 


The  task  was  not  apparently  a  heavy  one.  Mrs.  Flax- 
man  saw  beside  her  a  portly  man  of  fifty-five,  with  a 
penetrating  look,  and  a  composed  manner;  well  dressed, 
yet  with  no  undue  display.  Louis  Manvers,  struggling 
with  an  habitual  plague  of  shyness,  and  all  but  silenced 
by  the  discovery  that  his  neighbour  was  even  deafer  than 
himself,  watched  the  "six-foot-two  Inquistor"  with  curios- 
ity, butcould  find  nothing  lurid  nor  torturous  in  his  aspect. 
There  was  indeed  something  about  him  which  displeased 
a  rationalist  scholar  and  ascetic.  But  his  information 
and  ability,  his  apparent  adequacy  to  any  company,  were 
immediately  evident.     It  seemed  to  Manvers  that  he  had 
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very  quickly  disarmed  Mrs.  Flaxman's  vague  prejudice 
against  iiim.  At  any  rate  she  was  soon  picicing  his  brains 
diligently  on  the  subject  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
neighbours,  and  apparently  enjoying  the  result,  to  judge 
from  her  smiles  and  her  questions. 

Mr.  Barron  indeed  had  everything  that  could  be  ex- 
'jected  of  him  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  district  and  its 
population.  He  descanted  on  the  beauty  of  the  three 
or  four  famous  parks,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been  carved  out  of  the  wild  heath  lands;  he  showed 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  owned  the 
parks,  and  of  their  families,  "though  I  myself  am  only 
a  newcomer  here,  being  by  rights  a  Devonshire  man"; 
he  talked  of  the  local  superstitions  with  indulgence,  and 
a  proper  sense  of  the  picturesque;  and  of  the  colliers  who 
believed  the  superstitions  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  gener;' 
good  humour,  tempered  by  regret  that  "agitators"  shoui.: 
so  often  lead  them  into  folly.  The  architecture  of  the 
district  came  in,  of  course,  for  proper  notice.  There  were 
certain  fine  old  houses  near  that  Mrs.  Flaxman  ought  to 
visit;  everything  of  course  would  be  open  to  her  and 
her  husband. 

"Oh,  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Flaxman,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing him,  "how  far  is  Sandford  Abbey  from  here?" 

Her  visitor  paused  a  moment  before  replying. 

"  Sandford  Abbey  is  about  five  miles  from  you  —  across 
the  park.  The  two  estates  meet.  Do  you  know  —  Sir 
Philip  Meryon?" 

Rose  Flaxman  suruggcd  her  shoulders. 
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"We  know  something  of  him  —  at  least  Hugh  does. 
His  mother  was  a  very  old  friend  of  Hugh's  family." 

Mr.  Barron  was  silent. 

"Is  he  such  a  scamp?"  said  Mrs,  Flaxman,  raising  her 
fine  eyes,  with  a  laugh  in  them.  "You  make  me  quite 
anxious  to  see  him!" 

Mr.  Barron  echoed  the  laugh,  stifHy. 

"I  doubt  whether  your  husband  will  wish  to  bring 
him  here.  He  gathers  some  strange  company  at  the 
Abbey.     He  is  there  now  for  the  fishing." 

Manvers  inquired  who  this  gentleman  might  be; 
and  Mrs.  Flaxman  gave  him  a  lightly  touched  account. 
A  young  man  of  wealth  and  family,  it  seemed,  but  spoilt 
from  his  earliest  days,  and  left  fatherless  at  nineteen,  with 
only  an  adoring  but  quite  ineffectual  mother  to  take 
account  of.  Some  notorious  love  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad;  a  wild  practical  joke  or  two,  played  on  prom- 
inent people,  and  largely  advertised  in  the  newspapers; 
an  audacious  novel,  and  a  censored  play  — he  had 
achieved  all  these  things  by  the  age  of  thirty,  and  was 
now  almost  penniless,  and  still  unmarried. 

"Hugh  says  that  the  Abbey  is  falling  into  ruin  —  and 
that  the  young  man  has  about  a  hundred  a  year  left  out 
of  his  fortune.  On  this  he  keeps  apparently  an  army 
of  servants  and  a  couple  of  hunters!  The  strange 
thing  is  —  Hugh  discovered  it  when  he  went  to  call  on 
the  Rector  the  other  day  — that  this  preposterous 
young  man  is  a  first  cousin  of  Mr.  Meynell's  His 
mother,  Lady  Meryon,  and  the  Rector's  mother  were 
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sisters.    The  Rector,  however,  seems   to  have  dropped 
him  long  ago." 

Mr.  Barron  still  sat  silent. 

"Is  he  really  too  bad  to  talk  about.'"  cried  Mrs. 
Flaxman,  impatiently. 

"  I  think  I  had  rather  not  discuss  him,"  said  her  visitor, 
with  decision;  and  she,  protesting  that  Philip  Meryon 
was  now  endowed  with  all  the  charms,  both  of  villainy 
and  mystery,  let  the  subject  drop. 

Mr.  Barron  returned,  as  though  with  relief,  to  archi- 
tecture, talked  agreeably  of  the  glories  of  a  famous  Tudor 
house  on  the  west  side,  and  an  equally  famous  Queen 
Anne  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chase.  But  the 
churches  of  the  district,  according  to  him,  were  on  the 
whole  disappointing  —  inferior  to  those  of  other  districts 
within  reach.  Here,  indeed,  he  showed  himself  an  expert; 
and  a  far  too  minute  discourse  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  cliurch  architecture  of  two  or  three  of  the  midland 
counties  flowed  on  and  on  through  Mrs.  Flaxman's  tea- 
making,  while  the  deaf  daughter  became  entirely  speech- 
less; and  Manvers  —  disillusioned  —  gradually  assumed 
an  aspect  of  profound  melancholy,  which  merely  meant 
that  his  wits  were  wool  gathering. 

"Wefl,  I  thought  Upcote  Minor  church  a  very  pretty 
church,"  raid  Rose  Flaxman  at  last,  with  a  touch  of 
revoU.  "The  old  screen  is  beautiful  —  and  who  on  earth 
has  done  all  that  carving  of  the  pulpit  —  and  the  rerc- 
dos  ? " 

Mr.  Barron's  expression  changed.      He  bent  toward 
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his  hostess,  striking  one  hand  sharply  and  deliberately 
with  the  glove  which  he  held  in  the  other. 

"You  were  at  church  last  Sunday?" 

"I  was."  Mrs.  Flaxman's  eyes  as  she  turned  them 
upon  him  had  recovered  their  animation. 

"You  were  present  then,"  said  Mr.  Barron  with 
passionate  energy,  "at  a  scandalous  performance!  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  and  Mr.  Flaxman 
in  the  name  of  our  village  and  parish." 

The  speaker's  aspect  glowed  with  what  was  clearly 
a  genuine  fire.  The  slight  pomposity  of  look  and  manner 
had  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  hesitated.  Then  she  said  gravely: 
"It  was  certainly  very  astonishing.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it.  But  my  husband  and  I  liked  Mr.  Meynell. 
We  thought  he  was  absolutely  sincere." 

"He  may  be.  But  so  long  as  he  remains  clergyman 
of  this  parish  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  honest!" 

Mrs.  Flaxman  slowly  poured  out  another  cup  of  tea 
for  .Mr.  Manvers,  who  was  standing  before  licr  in  a  droop- 
ing attitude,  like  some  long  crumpled  fly,  apparently  deaf 
and  blind  to  what  was  going  on,  his  hair  falling  forward 
over  his  eyes.     At  last  she  said  evasively: 

"There  are  a  good  ma\iy  people  in  the  parish  who 
seem  to  agree  with  him.  Except  yourself  —  and  a  gaunt 
woman  in  black  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  —  everybody 
in  the  church  appeared  to  us  to  be  enjoying  what  the 
Rector  was  doing  —  to  be  entering  into  it  heart  and  soul." 

Mr.  Barron  flushed. 
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"We  do  not  deny  that  he  has  got  a  hold  upon  the 
people.  That  makes  it  all  the  worse.  When  I  came 
here  three  years  ago  he  had  not  yet  done  any  of  these 
things  —  publicly;  these  perfectly  monstrous  things.  Up 
to  last  Sunday,  indeed,  he  kept  within  certain  bounds 
as  to  the  services;  though  frequent  complaints  of  his 
teaching  had  been  mide  to  the  Bishop,  and  proceedings 
even  had  been  begun  —  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 

touch  him.     But  last  Sunday! "     He  stopped  with 

a  little  sad  gesture  of  the  hand  as  though  the  recol- 
lection were  too  painful  to  pursue.  "I  saw,  however, 
within  six  months  of  my  coming  here  —  he  and  I 
were  great  friends  at  first  —  what  his  teaching  was, 
and  whither  it  was  tending.  He  has  taught  the  people 
systematic  infidelity  for  years.  'Now  we  have  the 
results!" 

"He  also  seems  to  have  looked  after  their  bodies," 
said  Mrs.  Flaxman,  in  a  skirmishing  tone  that  simply 
meant  she  was  not  to  be  brought  to  close  quarters.  I  am 
told  that  it  was  he  brought  the  water-supply  here;  and 
that  he  has  forced  the  owners  to  rebuild  some  of  the 
worst  cottages." 

Mr.  Barron  looked  attentively  at  his  hostess.  It  was 
as  though  he  were  for  the  first  time  really  occupied  with 
her  —  endeavouring  to  place  her,  and  himself  with  regard 
to  her.     His  face  stiffened. 

"That's  all  very  well  —  excellent,  of  coui^e.  Only, 
let  me  remind  you,  he  was  not  asked  to  take  vows  about 
the  water-supply!     But  he  did  promise  and  vow  at  hi.s 
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ordination  to  hold  the  Faith  -  to  'banish  and  drive  away 
strange  doctrines'!" 

"What  are  'strange  doctrines'  nowadays?"  said  a  n.ild 
falsetto  voice  in  the  distance. 

Barron  turned  to  the  speaker -the  long-haired  di- 
shevelled  person  whose  name  he  had  not  cauc-ht  d;--"-.iy 
as  Mrs.  Flaxman  introduced  him.  His  manner  uncon- 
sciously assumed  a  note  of  patronage. 

tJT°."'^u'°  '''*'"'  """"'  ^  think -for  a  Christian. 
I  he  Church  has  her  Creeds." 

"Of  course.     But  while  this  gentleman  shelves  them 
no  doubt  a  revolutionary  proceeding  -  are  there  not 
excesses  on  the  other  side  ?    May  there  not  be  too  much  - 
as  well  as  too  little?" 

And   with  an  astonishing  command  of  ecclesiastical 
detail  Manvers  gave  an  account  -  gently  ironic  here  and 
there  -  of  some  neo-Catholic  functions  of  which  he  had 
lately  been  a  witness. 
Barron  fidgeted. 

"Deplorable,   I  admit -quite  deplorable!     I  would 
put  that  kind  of  thing  down,  just  as  firmly  as  the  other." 
Manvers  smiled. 

"But  who  are  'yo«'?  if  I  may  ask  it  philosophically 
and  without  offence?  The  man  here  does  not  agree 
with  you -the  people  I  have  been  describing  would 
scout  you.  Where's  your  authority?  What  is  the 
authonty  in  the  English  Church?" 

"Well,  of  course  we  have  our  answer  to  that  question  " 
said  Barron,  after  a  moment. 
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Manvers  gave  a  pleasant  little  laugh.  "Have  you?" 
Barron  hesitated  again,  then  evidently  found  the 
controversial  temptation  too  strong.  He  plunged  head- 
long into  a  great  gulf  of  cloudy  argument,  with  the  big 
word  "authority"  for  theme.  But  he  could  find  no  foot- 
hold in  the  maze.  Manvers  drove  lilm  delicately  from 
point  to  point,  involving  him  in  his  own  contradictions, 
rolling  him  in  his  own  ambiguities,  till  —  suddenly 
—  vague  recollections  began  to  stir  in  the  victim's  mind. 
Manvers?  Was  that  the  name?  It  began  to  recall  to 
him  certain  articles  in  the  reviews,  the  Church  papers. 
Was  there  not  a  well-known  writer  —  a  Dublin  man  ~ 
a  man  who  had  once  been  a  clergyman,  and  had  resigned 

his  orders? 

He  drew  himself  together  with  dignity,  and  retreated 
in  as  good  order  as  he  could.  Turning  to  Mrs.  Flaxman, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  few  commonplaces 
audible  to  Miss  Barron,  while  throwing  occasional  sly 
glances  toward  the  field  of  battle,  he  somewhat  curtly 
asked  for  his  carriage. 

Mrs.  Flaxman's  hand  was  on  the  bell,  when  the  draw- 
ing-room door  opened  to  admit  a  gentleman. 

"Mr.  Meynell!"  said  the  butler. 

And  at  the  same  moment  a  young  girl  slipped  in 
through  the  open  French  window,  and  with  a  smiling  nod 
to  Mrs.  Flaxman  and  Mr.  Manvers  went  up  to  the  tea- 
table  and  began  to  replenish  the  teapot  and  relight  tlie 

kettle. 

Mr.  Barron  made  an  involuntary  movement  of  annoy- 
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ance  as  the  Rector  entered.  But  a  few  minutes  of  waiting 
before  the  appearance  of  his  carriage  was  inevitable.  He 
stood  motionless  therefore  in  his  place,  a  handsome,  im- 
pressive figure,  while  Mcynell  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs. 
Flaxman,  whose  quick  colour  betrayed  a  moment's  ner- 
vousness. 

"How  are  you,  Barron.'"  said  the  Rector  from  a 
distance  with  a  friendly  nod.  Then,  as  he  turned  to 
Manvers,  his  face  lit  up. 

"I  am  glad  tg  make  your  acquaintance!"  he  said  cor- 
dially. 

Manvers  took  the  outstretched  hand  with  a  few 
mumbled  words,  but  an  evident  look  of  pleasure. 

"I  have  just  read  your  Bishop  Butler  article  in  the 
guart^r/y,"  said  Meynell  eagerly.  "Splendid!  Have  you 
seen  it.?"  He  turned  to  his  hostess,  with  one  of  the 
rapid  movements  that  expressed  the  constant  energy  of 
the  man. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  sliook  her  head. 

"I  am  an  ignoramus  —  except  about  music.  I  make 
Mr.  Manvers  talk  to  me." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  read  it!  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
my  quoting  a  long  bit  from  it.?"  The  speaker  turned  to 
Manvers  again.  "There  is  a  clerical  conference  at  Mark- 
borough  next  week,  at  which  I  am  reading  a  paper. 
I  want  to  make  'em  all  read  you!  What?  Tea.?  I 
should  think  so!"  Then,  to  his  hostess  :  "Will  you 
mmd  if  I  drink  a  good  deal.?  I  have  just  been  down  a 
pit  —  and  the  dust  was  pretty  bad." 
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"Not  an  accident,  i  hope?"  said  Mrs.  Flaxman,  as  she 
handed  him  his  cup. 

"No.  But  a  man  had  a  stroke  in  the  pit  while  he 
was  at  work.  They  thought  he  was  going  to  die  —  he 
was  a  great  friend  of  mine  —  and  they  sent  for  me. 
We  got  him  up  with  difficulty,  'le  has  a  bedridden 
wife  —  daughters  all  away,  mai.i-jd.  Nobody  to  nurse 
him  as  usual.  I  say!" — he  bi-t  foi-ward,  looking  into 
his  hostess's  face  with  his  small,  vivacious  eyes — "how 
long  are  you  going  to  be  here  —  at  Maudeley.'" 

"We  have  taken  the  house  for  a  year,"  said  Rose, 
surprised. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  parish  nurse  for  that  time.'  It 
won't  cost  much,  and  it  will  do  a  lot  of  good,"  said  the 
Rector  earnestly.  "The  people  here  are  awfully  good 
to  each  other  —  but  they  don't  know  anything  —  poor 
souls  —  and  I  can't  get  the  sick  folk  properly  looked 
after.     Will  you?" 

Mrs.  Flaxman's  manner  showed  embarrassment.  With- 
in a  few  feet  of  her  sat  the  squire  of  the  parish,  silent 
and  impassive.  Common  report  made  Henry  Barron 
a  wealthy  man.  He  could,  no  doubt,  have  provided 
half  a  dozen  nurses  for  Upcote  Minor  if  he  had  so  chosen. 
Yet  here  was  she,  the  newcomer  of  a  few  weeks,  appealed 
to  instead!  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  Rector  was  not 
exactly  showing  tact. 

"Won't  Mr.  Barron  help?"  She  threw  a  smiling  ap- 
peal toward  him. 

Barron,  conscious  of  an  irritation  and  discomfort  he  had 
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some  difficulty  in  controlling,  endeavoured  neverthe- 
less to  strike  the  same  easy  note  as  tne  rest.  He  gave 
his  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  parish  nurse  was  not 
really  required  in  Upcote,  the  women  in  the  village  being 
■n  h.s  opinion  quite  capable  of  nursing  their  husbands 
and  sons. 

But  all  the  time  that  he  was  speaking  he  was  chafing 
for  his  carriage.     His  conversation  with  Mrs.  Flaxman 
was  still  hot  m  his  ears.     It  was  all  very  well  for  Meynell 
to  show  this  levity,  this  callous  indifference  to  the  sit- 
uauon.     But   he,    Barron,   could    not   forget   it.     That 
very  week,  the  first  steps  had  been  taken  which  were  to 
drive  this  heretical  and  audacious  priest  from  the  office 
and  benefice  he  had  no  right  to  hold,  and  had  so  criminally 
misused.     If  he  submitted  and  went  quietly,  well  and 
good.     But  of  course  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
There  was  a  lamentable  amount  of  disloyalty  and  infi- 
delity m  the  diocese,  and  he  would  be  supported      An 
ugly  stru,?gle  was  inevitable  -  a  struggle  for  the  honour 
of  Chns;  and  his  Church.     It  would  go  down  to  the  roots 
of  things  and  was  not  to  be  settled  or  smoothed  over 
by  a  false  and  superficial  courtesy.     The  days  of  friend- 
ship, of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  were  over.     Barron 
did  not  intend  to  receive  the  Rector  again  within  his 
own  doors,  intimate  as  they  had  been  at  one  time;  and 
It  was  awkward  and  undesirable  that  they  should  be 
meeting  in  other  people's  drawing-rtxjms. 

All  these  feelings  were  running  through  his  mind  while 
aloud  he  was  laboriously  giving  fvlrs.  Flaxman  his  reasons 
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for  thinking  a  parish  nurse  unnecessary  in  Upcote  Minor. 
When  Ik-  came  to  the  end  of  them,  Mcyneil  looked  at 
him  with  amused  exasperation. 

"Well,  all  I  know  is  that  in  the  last  case  of  typhoid  we 
had  here  —  a  poor  lad  on  Reynolds's  farm  —  his  mother 
got  him  up  every  day  while  she  made  his  bed,  and  fed 
him  —  whatever  we  could  say  —  on  suet  dumpling  and 
cheese.  He  died,  of  course  —  what  could  he  do.'  And  as 
for  the  pneumonia  patients,  I  believe  they  mostly  eat 
their  poultices  —  I  can't  make  out  what  else  they  do 
with  them  —  unless  I  stay  and  see  them  put  on.  Ah, 
well,  never  mind.  I  shall  have  to  get  Mrs.  Flaxman 
alone,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Now  tell  me" — he 
turned  again  with  alacrity  to  Manvers  —  "what's  tl.at 
new  German  book  you  quote  about  Butler.'  Some  un- 
commonly fine  things  in  it!  That  bit  about  the  Ser- 
mons —  admirable!" 

He  bent  forward,  his  hands  on  his  knees,  staring  at 
Manvers.  '^  it  the  eyes  for  all  their  intensity  looked  out 
from  a  face  furrowed  and  paic  —  overshadowed  by  physi- 
cal and  mental  strain.  The  j;irl  sitting  at  the  tea-table 
could  scarcely  take  her  eyes  from  it.  It  appealed  at 
once  to  her  heart  and  her  intelligence.  And  yet  there 
were  other  feelings  in  her  which  resisted  the  appeal. 
Once  or  twice  she  looked  wistfully  nt  Barron.  She  would 
gladly  have  found  in  him  a  irurc  attractive  champion 
of  a  majestic  cause. 

"What  can  my  coachman  be  about.'"  said  Barron 
impatiently.     "Might  I  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Flazman,  to 
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nng  again?     I  really  ought  to  go  home  "     Mr.  Fl. 
rang  obediently.     The  butler ^pc'ed      M      R.      ? 
servants,  it  seemed,  were  having  uT  ^"""  ' 

/-nrng/'-AtTn^e;.^'"'^'  "  °""''  "'■"  ^"^  -«er. 

Manvers.     T  eTLrd'TK^'"""  ''=  ''•^^'-  --^ 
offensive  and  hum  1  Ir  ,*?'   '°'""'""«   P"'™^"/ 

Anglican  bishop.  Why  th^s  '  H  ?''' °'  '""^  ^^"' 
-a  hypocHtica';  enZialm  ZZ  was^l'T  T? 
to  them?    HeconlHh,  ^      •        "^' """*  '''shop  Butler 

it  was  ^^:n":r  tidtfi^^^^    '''-"'' '''  ^"^ 

^vhen  his  carriage  was  anno^ced         '"  ""  ^°  '''  '^« 

II      r  ./         •  ct  1  m  sure  she's  forty  nana  '• 

Her  face  sti    rcflrrtpH  tl,  ' '  ^  ^  • 
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an  east  wind  to  p«>tect  a  delicate  ear  and  throat  which 
Ld  been  the  torment  of  her  life.  It  was  done  w»^  no 
conscious  unkindness;  far  from  it.  He  was  merely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  planning  of  his  campaign.  The  next  all 
taportant  point  was  the  selection  of  the  Comm.ss.on  of 
inJTS^.  No  effort  must  be  spared  by  the  Church  party 
to  obtain  the  right  men. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  drawing-room  which  he  had  left, 
there  was  silence  for  a  moment  after  h,s  departure. 
Then  Meynell  said: 

"I  am  afraid  I  frightened  him  away.     I  beg  your  par- 

don    Mrs.  Flaxman."  . 

Rose  laughed,  and  glanced  at  the  girl  s.ttmg  hidden 

behind  the  tea-table.  ,  ^.      r,  \ir 

"Oh,  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Barron.  Mr. 
Mevnell  have  I  ever  introduced  you  to  my  niece. 

"Oh  but  we  know  each  other!"  said  Meynell  eagerly. 
"We  met  first  at  Miss  Puttenham's,  a  week  ago- 
and  since  then -Miss  Elsmere  has  been  visiung  a  wo- 
man I  know." 

"Indeed?"  .  , 

"A  woman  who  lost  her  husband  some  days  smcc- 
a  terrible  case.     We  are  all  so  grateful  to  Miss  Elsmere. 

He  looked  toward  her  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh;  then  as 
he  saw  the  shy  discomfort  in  the  girl's  face,  he  changed 
the  subject  at  once. 

The  conversation  became  general.  Some  feeling  that 
she  could  not  explain  to  herself  led  Mrs.  Flaxman  into  a 
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closer  observation  of  her  niece  Mary  than  usual.  There 
was  much  affection  between  the  aunt  and  the  niece,  but 
on  Mrs.  Flaxman's  side,  at  least,  not  much  understanding. 
She  thought  of  Mary  as  an  interesting  creature,  with 
some  striking  gifts  —  amongst  them  her  mother's  gift 
for  goodness.  But  it  seemed  to  the  aunt  that  she  was 
far  too  grave  and  reserved  for  her  age;  that  she  had  been 
too  strenuously  brought  up,  and  in  a  too  narrow  world. 
Rose  Flaxman  had  often  impatiently  tried  to  enliven  the 
girl's  existence,  to  give  her  nice  clothes,  to  take  her  to 
balls  and  to  the  opera.  But  Mary's  adoration  for  her 
mother  stood  in  the  way. 

"And  really  if  she  would  only  take  a  hand  for  herself" 
—  thought  Mrs.  Flaxman  —  "she  might  be  quite  pretty! 
She  is  pretty!" 

And  she  looked  again  at  the  girl  beside  her,  wondering 
a  little,  as  though  a  veil  were  lifted  frcn  something 
familiar.  Mary  was  talking  —  softly,  and  with  a  delicate 
and  rather  old-fashioned  choice  of  words,  but  certainly 
with  no  lack  of  animation.  And  it  was  quite  evident 
to  an  inquisitive  aunt  with  a  notorious  gift  for  match 
making  that  the  tired  heretic  with  the  patches  of  coal 
dust  on  his  coat  found  her  very  attractive. 

But  as  the  clock  struck  six  Meynell  sprang  up. 

"I  must  go.  Miss  Eismere"  —  he  looked  toward 
her — "has  kindly  promised  to  take  me  on  to  see  your 
sister  at  the  Cottage  —  and  after  to-day  I  may  not 
have  another  opportunity."  He  hesitated,  considering 
his  hostess  —  then   burst  out:     "You  were  at  church 
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last  Sunday  —  I  know  —  I  saw  you.  I  want  to  tell 
you  —  that  you  have  a  church  quite  as  near  to  you 
as  the  parish  church,  where  everything  is  quite  orthodox 
—  the  church  at  Haddon  End.  I  wish  I  could  have 
warned  you.  I  —  I  did  ask  Miss  Elsmere  to  warn  her 
mother." 

Rose  looked  at  the  carpet. 

"You  needn't  pity  us,"  she  said,  demurely.  "Hugh 
wants  to  talk  to  you  dreadfully.  But  —  I  am  afraid  I 
am  a  Gallio." 

"Of  course  —  you  don't  need  to  be  told  —  it  was 
all  a  deliberate  v'efiance  of  the  law  —  in  order  to  raise 
vital  questions.  We  have  never  done  anything  half 
so  bad  before.  We  determined  on  it  at  a  public 
meeting  last  week,  and  we  gave  Barron  and  his  friends 
full  warning." 

"  In  short,  it  is  revolution,"  said  Manvers,  rubbing  his 
hands  gently,  "and  you  don't  pretend  that  it  isn't." 

"It  is  revolution!"  said  Meynell,  nodding.  "Or  a 
forlorn  hope!  The  laymen  in  the  Church  want  a  real 
franchise  —  a  citizenship  they  can  exercise  —  and  a  hiw 
of  their  own  making!" 

There  was  silence  a  moment.  Mary  Elsmere  took  up 
her  hat,  and  kissed  her  aunt;  Meynell  made  his  farewells, 
and  followed  the  girl's  lead  into  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  and  Manvers  watched  them  open  the 
gate  of  the  park  and  disappear  behind  a  rising  ground. 
Then  the  two  spectators  turned  to  each  other  by  a 
common  impulse,  smiling  at  th>»,  same  thought.     Mrs. 
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Flaxman's  smile,  however,  was  almost  immediately 
drowned  in  a  real  concern.  She  clasped  her  hands,  ex- 
citedly. 

"Oh!  my  poor  Catharine!    What  would  she  — what 
would  she  say?" 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MEYNELL  and  his  companion  had  taken  a  foot- 
path winding  gently  down  hill  and  in  a  north- 
west direction  across  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parks  in  England.  It  lay  on  the  fringe  of  the  Chase  and 
contained,  within  its  slopes  and  glades,  now  tracts  of  prim- 
i  ;  'e  woodland  whence  the  charcoal  burners  seemed  to 
have  but  just  departed;  now  purple  wastes  of  heather,  wild 
as  the  Chase  itself;  or  again,  dense  thickets  of  bracken  and 
fir,  hiding  primeval  and  impenetrable  glooms.  Maudeley 
House,  behind  them,  a  seemly  Georgian  pile,  with  a  colum- 
nar front,  had  the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  a  man  not 
rich  enough  to  live  in  or  rebuild  it,  but  sufficiently  at- 
tached to  it  to  spend  upon  its  decent  maintenance  the 
money  he  got  by  letting  it.  So  the  delicately  faded 
beauty  of  the  house  had  survived  unspoilt;  while  tnere 
had  never  been  any  money  to  spend  upon  the  park, 
where  the  woods  and  fences  looked  after  themselves  year 
by  year,  and  colliers  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
poached  freely. 

The  two  people  walking  through  the  ferny  paths  leading 
to  the  cottage  of  Forked  Pond  were  not,  however,  paying 
much  attention  to  the  landscape  round  them.  Meynell 
showed  himself  at  first  preoccupied  and  silent.     A  load 
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cf  anxiety  depressed  his  vitality;  and  on  this  particular 
day  long  hours  of  literary  work  and  correspondence, 
beginning  almost  with  the  dawn  and  broken  only  by  the 
colliery  scene  of  which  he  ad  spoken  to  Mrs.  Flaxman, 
had  left  deep  marks  upon  him.  Yet  the  girl's  voice' 
and  manner,  and  the  fragments  of  talk  that  passed  be- 
tween them,  seemed  gradually  to  create  a  soothing  and 
liberating  ?fmosphere  in  which  it  was  possible  to  speak 
with  frankness,  though  without  effort  or  excitement. 

The  Rector  indeed  had  so  far  very  little  precise  knowl- 
edge of  what  his  companion's  feeling  might  be  toward 
his  own  critica'  plight.  He  would  have  liked  to  get  at 
it;  for  there  was  something  in  this  winning,  reserved 
girl  that  made  him  desire  her  good  opinion.  And  yet 
he  shrank  from  any  discussion  with  her. 

He  knew  of  course  that  the  outlines  of  what  had  hap- 
pened must  be  known  to  her.  During  the  ten  days 
since  their  first  meeting  both  the  local  and  London 
newspapers  had  given  much  space  to  the  affairs  of  Upcote 
Minor.  An  important  public  meeting  in  which  certain 
decisions  had  been  taken  with  only  three  dissentients 
had  led  up  to  the  startling  proceedings  in  the  village 
church  which  Mrs.  Flaxman  had  described  to  Louis 
Manvers.  The  Bishop  had  written  another  letter, 
this  time  of  a  more  hurried  and  peremptory  kind.  An 
account  of  the  service  had  appeared  in  the  Times,  a.id 
columns  had  been  devoted  to  it  in  various  Mercian 
newspapers.  After  years  of  silence,  during  which  his 
heart  had  burned  within  him;  after  a  shorter  period  of 
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growing  propaganda  and  expanding  utterance,  Meyneil 
realized  fully  that  he  had  now  let  loose  the  floodgates. 
All  round  him  was  rising  that  wide  response  from  human 
minds  and  hearts  —  whether  in  sympathy  or  in  hostility 
—  which  tests  and  sifts  the  man  who  aspires  to  be  a 
leader  of  men  —  in  religion  or  economics.     Every  trade 
union  leader  lifted  on  the  wave  of  a  great  strike,  repre- 
senting the  urgent  physical  need  of  his  fellows,  knows 
what   the   concentration   of   human   passion   can   be  — 
in   matters   concerned   with   the   daily   bread   and   the 
homes  of  men.     Religion  can  gather  and  bring  to  bear 
forces  as  strong.     Meyneil  knew  it  well;  and  he  was  like 
a  man  stepping  down  into  a  rushing  stream  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.     It  must  be  crossed  —  that  is  all 
the  wayfarer  knows;  but  as  he  feels  the  water  on  his 
body  he  realizes  that  the  moment  is  perhaps  for  life  or 
death. 

Such  crises  in  life  bring  with  them,  in  the  case  of  the 
nobler  personalities,  a  great  sensitiveness;  and  Meyneil 
seemed  to  be  living  in  a  world  where  not  only  his  own 
inner  feelings  and  motives  but  those  of  others  were 
magnified  and  writ  large.  As  he  walked  beside  Mary 
Elsmere  his  mind  played  round  what  1^  knew  of  her 
history  and  position;  and  it  troubled  him  to  think  that, 
both  for  her  and  her  mother,  contact  with  him  at  this 
particular  moment  might  be  the  reviving  of  old  sorrows. 
\s  they  paused  on  the  top  of  a  rising  ground  looking 
westward  he  looked  at  her  with  sudden  and  kindly 
decision. 
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"Miss  Elsmere,  are  you  sure  your  mother  would  like 

to  see  me?     It  was  very  good  of  you   to  request  that 

i    should    accompany   you    to-night -- but  -  arc    you 

sure?"  ' 

Mary  coloured  deeply  and  hesitated  a  moment. 
Don't  you  think  I'd  better  turn  back?"  he  asked  her 
gently.  "Your  path  is  clear  before  you."  He  pointed 
to  .t  winding  through  the  fern.  "And  you  know,  I  hope 
that  anything  I  could  do  for  you  and  your  mother  during 
your  stay  here  I  should  be  only  too  enchanted  to  do 
The  one  thing  I  shrink  from  doing  is  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  her  rest  here.  And  I  am  afraid  just  now  I 
ni.„ht  be  a  disturbing  element." 

"No,  no!  please  come!"  said  Mary,  earnestly.  Then 
as  she  turned  her  head  away,   she  added:    "Of  course 

—  there  is  nothing  new  —  to  her " 

"Except  that  my  fight  is  waged  from  inside  the  Church 
-and  your  father's  from  outside.  But  that  might 
make  all  the  difference  to  her." 

"I  don't  think  so.  It  is  "-she  faltered  —  "the 
change  itself.     It  is  ail  so  terrible  to  her. " 

"Any  break  with  the  old  things?  But  doesn't  it  ever 
present  itself  to  her  —  force  itself  upon  her  —  as  the 
upwelling  of  a  new  life?"  he  asked,  sadly. 

"Ah!  — if  it  didn't  in  my  father's  case " 

The  girl's  ey.s  filled  with  tears. 

But  she  quickly  checkH  herself,  and  they  moved  on 
m  silence.  Meynell,  with  his  pastoral  instinct  and  train- 
mg,  longed  to  probe  and  soothe  the  trouble  he  divined  in 
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her.     A  great  natural  dignity  in  the  girl  —  delicacy  of 

feeling  in  the  man  —  prevented  it. 

None  the  less  her  betrayal  of  emotion  had  altered 
their  relation;  or  rather  had  c,  rried  it  farther.  For  he 
had  already  seen  her  in  contact  with  tragic  and  touching 
things.  A  day  or  two  after  that  early  morning  when  he 
had  told  the  outlines  of  the  Batesons'  story  to  the  two 
ladies  who  had  entertained  him  at  breakf-  t  he  had  found 
her  in  Bateson's  cottage  with  his  wife.  Bateson  was 
dead,  and  his  wife  in  that  dumb,  automaton  state  of 
grief  when  the  human  spirit  grr-vs  poisonous  to  itself. 
The  young  girl  who  came  an-'  went  with  so  few  words 
and  such  friendly  timid  ways  had  stirred,  as  it  were,  the 
dark  air  of  the  house  with  a  breath  of  tenderness.  She 
wou'i  sit  beside  the  widow,  sewing  at  a  black  dress, 
or  helping  her  to  choose  the  text  to  be  printed  on  the 
funeral  card;  or  she  would  come  with  her  hands  full  of 
wild  flowers,  and  coax  Mrs.  Bateson  to  go  in  the  dusk 
to  the  churchyard  with  them.  She  had  shown,  indeed, 
wonderful  inver.tiveness  in  filling  the  first  week  of  loss 
and  anguish  with  such  small  incident  as  might  satisfy 
feeling,  and  yet  take  a  woman  out  of  herself. 

The  level  sun  shone  full  upon  her  as  she  walked  beside 
him,  and  her  face,  her  simple  dress,  her  attitude  stole 
gradually  like  a  spell  on  the  mind  of  her  companion. 
It  was  a  remarkable  face;  the  lower  lip  a  little  prominent, 
and  the  chin  firmly  rounded.  But  the  smile,  though 
rare,  was  youth  and  sweetness  itself,  and  the  dark  eyes 
beneath  the  full  mass  of  richly  coloured  hair  were  finely 
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conscious  and  attentive  -  disinterested    also;  so    that 
they  won  the  spectator  instead  of  embarrassing  him. 
She  was  very  hghtly  and  slenderly  -nade,  yet  ^o  as  Z 
convey  an  impression  of  strength  and  physical  health 
Meynell  said  to  himself  that  there  was  Something  c    it 

phere  -  an  atmosphere  of  "recollection."    At  the  same 
.me  nothmg  could  be  merrier  -  more  childish  even- 
tnan  her  laugh. 

Their  talk  flowed  on,  from  subject  to  subject,  yet  always 
tendmg,  whether  they  wou-d  or  no,  toward  the  matte 
wh.ch  was  mevtably  in  both  their  minds.     Insensibly 
the  barner  between  them  and  it  broke  away.     Neither 

Fit  T    ?""    '"^"P°^i"K    shadow   of    Catharine' 

Elsmere      But  the  conversation  touched  on  ideas;  and 
.dcas,hkefiremst,>bbk     pread  far  afield.    Oxford:  the 
mfluences  wh.ch  had  worked  on  Elsmere,  before  Mey- 
nell s  own  youth  felt  them;  men,  books,  contn>versie3 
m  erwoven  for  Mary  with  her  father's  history,  for  Mey- 
nell w.th  h.s  own;  these  topics,  in  spite  of  misgivings 
on  both  s,des,  could  not  but  reveal  them  to  each  other 
The  growmg  delight  of  their  conversation  was  presently 
beyond  Meynell's  resisting.     And  in  Mary,  the  freedom 
of  It  no  less  than  the  sense  of  personal  conflict  a,  d  tragic 
poss,b.l,t.es  that  lay  behind  it,  awakened  the  subtlest 

throu  -h  her  mmd  -  a  oying  face  to  which  he,  own  had 
been  hfted,  as  a  tiny  child;  the  hall  of  the  New  Brother- 
hood, where  she  sat  sometimes  beside  her  veiled  mother- 
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the  sad  nobility  of  that  mother',  life;  a  score  of  trifling 
heartpiercing  things,  that,  to  think  of,  brought  the  sob 
to  her  throat.  Silent  revolts  of  her  own  too,  scattered 
along  the  course  of  her  youth,  revolts  dumb,  yet  v.olent; 
longings  for  an  "ampler  ether"  -  for  the  great  tumul- 
tuous clash  of  thought  and  doubt,  of  fa.th  and  denial, 
in  a  living  and  daring  world.  And  yet  agam  fmes 
of  passionate  remorse,  in  which  all  movement  of  revolt 
had  died  away;  when  her  only  wish  had  been  to  smooth 
the  path  of  her  mother,  and  to  soften  a  misery  she  but 
dimly  understood. 

So  that  presently  she  was  swept  away  -  as  by  some 
released  long-thwarted  force.  And  under  the  pressure  of 
her  quick,  searching  sympathy  his  talk  became  msens.bly 
more  personal,  more  autobiographical.  He  was  but  httlc 
given  to  confession,  but  she  compelled  it.  It  was  as 
though  through  his  story  she  sought  to  understand  her 
father's  -  to  unveil  many  things  yet  dark  to  her. 

Thus  gradually,  through  ways  direct  and  indirect,  the 
intellectual  story  of  the  man  revealed  itself  to  the  pure 
and  sensitive  mind  of  the  girl.  She  divmed  his  home 
and  upbringing -his  father  an  Evangelical  soldier  of 
the  old  school,  a  home  imbued  with  the  Puritan  and 
Biblical  ideas.  She  understood  something  of  the  struggle 
provoked -after  his  ordination,  in  a  somewhat  late 
maturitv-by  the  uprising  of  the  typical  modern  prob- 
lems, historical  critical,  scientific.  She  pieced  together 
much  that  only  came  out  incidentally  as  to  the  counselors 
within  the  Church  to  whom  he  had  gone  m  his  first 
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urgent    distress   -  the   Bishop  whom    he    reverenced  — 
his  old  teachers  at  Oxford  —  ihe  new  lights  at  Cambridge. 

And  the  card  houses,  the  frail  rcsti«g-places,  th 
built,  it  seemed,  along  the  route,  had  lasted  long;  till 
at  last  a  couple  of  small  French  books  by  a  Frc  :h  priest 
and  the  sudden  uprush  of  new  life  in  the  Roman  '  hurch 
had  brought  to  the  remote  English  clergyman  at  once 
the  crystallization  of  doubt  and  the  passion  of  a  freed 
faith.  "Modernism"  — the  attempt  of  the  modern 
spirit,  acting  religiously,  to  refashion  ^'hristianity,  not 
outside,  but  insid,;  the  warm  limits  of  the  ancient 
churches  —  was  born;  and  Richard  Meynell  became  mc 
of  the  first  converts  in  England. 

"Ah,  if  your  father  had  but  lived!"  he  said  a"  ast, 
turning  upon  her  with  ev.otion.  "He  died  his  .loble 
death  twenty  years  ago  —  think  of  the  difference  between 
then  and  now!  Then  the  Bro;  d  Church  movement  was 
at  an  end.  All  that  seemed  so  hopeful,  so  full  of  new 
life  in  the  seventies,  had  apparently  died  down.  Stanley, 
John  Richard  Green,  Hugh  Pearson  were  dead,  Jowett 
was  an  old  man  of  seventy;  Liberalism  within  the 
Church  hardly  seemed  to  breathe;  the  judgment  in  the 
Voysey  case  —  as  much  a  defiance  of  modern  knowl- 
edge as  any  Papal  encyclical  —  though  people  had 
nearly  forgotten  it,  had  yet  in  truth  brought  the  whole 
movement  to  a  stand.  All  within  the  gates  seemed 
lost.  Your  father  went  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
there,  amid  everything  that  was  poor  and  mean  and  new, 
he  laid  down  his  life.     But  we!  —  we  are  no  longer  alone, 
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or  helpless.     The  tide  has  come  up  to  the  stranded  ship  — 
the  launching  of  it  depends  now  only  on  the  faithfulness 
of  those  within  it. " 

Mary  was  moved  and  silenced.  The  man's  power,  his 
transparent  purity  of  heart,  affected  her,  as  they  had 
already  affected  thousands.  She  was  drawn  to  him  also, 
unconsciously,  by  that  something  in  personality  which 
determines  the  relations  of  men  and  women.  Yet 
there  were  deep  instincts  in  her  that  protested.  Girl 
as  she  was,  she  felt  herself  for  the  moment  more  alive 
than  he  to  the  dead  wei'?;ht  of  the  World,  fighting  the  tug 
of  those  who  would  fain  move  it  from  its  ancient  bases. 

He  seemed  to  guess  at  her  thought;  for  he  passed  on 
to  describe  the  events  by  which,  amid  his  own  dumb  or 
hidden  struggle,  he  had  become  aware  of  the  same  forces 
working  all  round  him;  among  the  more  intelligent  and 
quick-witted  miners,  hungry  for  history  and  science, 
reading  voraciously  a  Socialist  and  anti-Christian  litera- 
ture, yet  all  the  while  cherishing  deep  at  heart  certain 
primitive  superstitions,  and  falling  periodically  into  hot 
abysses  of  Revivalism,  under  the  influence  of  Welsh 
preachers;  or  among  the  young  men  of  the  small  middle 
class,  in  whom  a  better  education  Was  beginning  to  awaken 
a  number  of  new  intellectual  and  religious  wants;  among 
women,  too,  sensitive,  intelligent  women  — 

"Ah!  but,"  said  Mary,  qu=ckly  interrupting  him, 
"don't  imagine  there  are  many  women  like  Miss  Putten- 
ham!    There  are  very,  very  few!" 

He  turned  upon  her  with  surprise. 
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■'I  was  not  thinking  of  Miss  Puttenham,  I  assure  you 

She  has  taken  very  ittle  part  in  this  particular  movcmen  ' 

I  never  know  whether  she  is  really  with  us      Sh.    V    ^' 

Mary     looked      puzzled  -  interrogative        Bur     .h 
checked   her  question,  and  drew  him  back  Instead     o 

He  broke  off  abruptly. 

''You  have  heard  of  our  meeting  last  week?" 
<Jt  course! 

-^.K  cHathoiicC-s/r^-:^-^ 

practically  Modernist,  where  the  SeLnaTe    a  e  Mo7 

ernist,  and  two  thirds  of  the  clerev     Th.  R    .      , 

it  quite  well    or.A  ■     u  ,    i  ^'         "^  ^'^^°P  ''"OWS 

bishor  ^Buf th""'"'  '"""'  ^"'  ^"  Ultramontane 
for  L;-     He        P'-°;«^^e°"  °"-     Life  and  time  are 

^on':;reten?th';:;let    rit  "  O  '  °^  f"""^  ' 

'"  France,  reform,  when  it  moves  at  all    tends  to  he' 
-astrophic.     But  in  the  Markborough  diocese  aUe  we 
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have  won  over  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
dioceses  all  «)und  are  moving.     As  to  the  rapidity  of 
the    movement   in    the   last   few   months  it  has   been 
nothing  short  of  amazing!" 

"And  what  is  the  end  to  be?     Not  only -oh!  not 
o„ly_,o  destroy!"  said  Mary.     The  soft  intensity  of 
the  voice,  the  beauty  of  the  look,  touched  him  strangely. 
He  smiled,  and  there  was  a  silence  for  a  minute    as 
they  wandered  downward  through  a  purple  stretch  ot 
heather  to  a  little  stream,  sun-smitten,  that  lay  across 
their  path.     Once  or  twice  she  looked  at  him  timidly, 
afraid  lest  she  might  have  wounded  him. 
But  at  last  he  said: 
"Shall  I  answer  you  in  the  words  of  a  beloved  poet. 

-What  though  there  still  need  effort,  strife? 
Though  much  be  still  unwon? 
Yet  warm  it  mounts,  the  hour  o{  life. 
Death's  frozen  hour  is  done! 

"  'The  world's  great  order  dawns  in  sheen 
After  long  darkness  rude, 
Divinelier  imaged,  clearer  seen, 
With  happier  zeal  pursued. 

" '  What  still  of  strength  is  left,  employ, 
This  end  to  help  attam  —      . 
One  common  wavt  0/  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again!' 

-There"  — his  voice  was  low  and  npid  — "there  is  the 

goal!   a  new  happiness:  to  be    reached  through  a  ne^v 

omradeship  -  a  freer  and  yet  intenser  fellowship.     Wc 

want  to  say  to  our  fellowmen:  'Cease    from   groping 
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among  ruins!--from  making  life  and  faith  depend  upon 
whether  Chnst  was  born  at  Bethlehem  or  at  Nazareth 
whether  He  rose  or  did  not  rise,  whether  Luke  or  some 
one  else  wrote  the  Third  Gospel,  whether  the  Fourth  Gos- 
«i/     \T-V  '^"'■^-    ^^'  ''^^-«'"'"8  f°^«  i^  A-',  and 

.n  1  ■  "  ,  A"'"'  '  V°"'  "'^  ^"'^  '"'^  -  -  "  burnt 
n  the  hfe  of  Chnst.     Give  all  you  have  to  the  flame  of 

It  let  It  consume  the  chaff  and  purify  the  gold.  Take 
he  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  thirsty,  heal  the  sick,  tend 
he  dymg,  and  feel  it  thrill  within  you  -  the  ineffable, 

the  .mmortal  hfe!     Let  the  false  miracle  go!  -  the  tru 

sheath.  Ah!  but  then  "-he  drew  himself  up  uncon- 
aously;  h,s  tone  hardened -"we  turn  to  the  sons  of 
traduion,  and  we  say:  'We  too  must  have  our  rights  in 
what  the  past  has  built  up,  the  past  has  bequeathed  - 
as  well  as  you!  Not  for  you  alone,  the  institutions,  the 
bu.Id.ngs,  the  arts,  the  traditions,  that  the  Christ-life 
has  so  far  fashioned  for  itself.  They  who  made  them  are 
our    athers   noless  than  yours-give  us  our  share  L 

;  r  ~7\  T  "'  ^"'  "'  °"^  '^'^^  '"  ^he  cathe- 
rals  and  churches  of  our  country -our  share  in  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  our  ancestral  Christianity  '  The 
men  who  led  the  rebellion  against  Rome  in  the  sixteenth 
century  claimed  the  plant  of  English  Catholicism.  'We 
are  our  fathers'  sons,  and  these  things  are  ours."  they 
said,  as  they  looked  at  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  We 
and  \h  ''"''-:!'^  '  '^■ff-^-nce.  'Give  us  the  rights 
and   the  c.t.zensh.p   that   belong   to   us!     But   do   not 
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imagine  that  we  want  to  atuck  yours.  In  God's  name, 
follow  your  own  forms  of  faith  —  but  allow  us  ours  also 
—  within  thf  common  shelter  of  the  common  Church. 
We  arc  children  of  the  same  God  —  followers  of  the  same 
Master.  Who  made  you  judges  and  dividers  over  us? 
You  shall  not  drive  us  into  the  desert  any  more.  A  new 
movement  of  revolt  has  come  —  an  hour  of  upheaval  — 
and  the  men,  with  it!'" 

Both  stood  motionless,  gazing  over  the  wide  stretch 
of  country  — wood  beyond  wood,  distance  beyond  dis- 
tance, that  lay  between  them  and  the  Welsh  border. 
Suddenly,  as  a  shaft  of  light  from  the  descending  sun 
fled  ghostlike  across  the  plain,  touching  trees  and  fields 
and  farms  in  its  path,  two  noble  towers  emerged  amon^ 
the  shadows  —  characters,  as  it  were,  that  gave  a  meaning 
to  the  scroll  of  nature.  They  were  the  towers  of  Mark- 
borough  Cathedral.  Meynell  pointed  to  them  as  he 
turned  to  his  companion,  his  face  still  quivering  under  the 
strain  of  feeling. 

"Take  the  omen!  It  is  for  them,  in  a  sense  —  a  spiritual 
sense  -we  are  fighting.  They  belong  not  to  any  body 
of  men  that  may  chance  to-day  to  call  itself  the  English 
Church.  They  belong  to  England  —  in  her  aspect  of 
faith  — and  to  the  English  people!" 

There  was  a  silence.     His  look  came  back  to  her  face, 
and  the  prophetic  glow  died  from  his  own.     "I  should 
be  very,  very  sorry"  — he   said   anxiously —  "if  any- 
thing I  have  said  had  given  you  pain." 
Mary  shook  her  head. 
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"No  —  not   to  me     I r   i. 

But  one  must  think  lo   others  "'h"^  °""  ''°"^'"'- 

shnnknelook     Mp^„„ii         j      ,  '"'*  sweet, 

not  answer  he'r  Tlul:T''''' '''''''''''■    ^^'^^'^'^^ 

Hegathe.eda;::tT  Va;c\Tf°"h^"V"^'"- 

sun-warmed  dells  in  tl,    ^       '^^■^<=be"s  for  her,  from  the 

her.au,hh' ht'ttr^ef:,  X'-fj-  T  -^'"^ 

Of  the  colHer.  villages  irinj::!:^:^--:^:^''' 

lowTr  ground     5    ran  f     ^     7t  ^'^  ''^""'«  °^  ^^e 

-sh/6a„ks^haL:  Atl'd'r'"?  '"r"  ^'^ 
ashes  and  alders  bur  in  .,  ,  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  "ght 

it  was  the  mi  ror  "  r"  °''"  '°  '^'  ^''^'  °^  -^ich 
the  deepen,™  Sht  of  th""  T"  '""'="  ^"'^  '"^  ""'i- 
hundred'  yardV  fw  ;  ^v  Er"""^;"'  ^"°  °'  ^''^'^ 
figures  wLking  be!fde  it  I  f   ""'  <^-ti„guished  two 

^-a.ir,      M^n^Late^^^^^ 

Midl'd  1^   ThellrL  '™^  "°"^-=^--  -  ^>^e 
that  man  has  th.  ,  '  ""''"'  "'^  ^°-"ight.     If 

creeWull  .'  '""  '°  ^"^  °"  ^  ^^'^S-A/.  hc^l  get  a 

his'comp:„tn"";;esrnt!;°"^^  •^'""^ '''  --^"  --^ed 

building  about  a  ruarteS^'^'i'e""'   '"   '   T'  '"^  °' 

of  the  stream      "wl.^  '  '  ^"'"^'  °"  '^^  °ther  side 

iream.        What  a  wonderful  old  place!" 
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For  the  house  that  revealed  itself  stood  with  an  im- 
pressive dignity  among  its  stern  and  blackish  woods. 
The  long,  plain  front  suggested  a  monastic  origm;  and 
there  was  indeed  what  looked  like  a  ruined  chapel  at 
one  end.  Its  whole  aspect  was  dilapidated  and  forlorn; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  have  grown  into  the  landscape,  and 
to  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  it  that  one  could  not  imagine 

it  away. 

Meynell  glanced  at  it. 

"That  is  Sandford  Abbey.  It  belongs,  I  regret  to  say, 
to  a  neer-do-weel  cousin  of  mine  who  has  spent  all  his 
time  since  he  came  into  it  in  neglecting  his  duties  to  it. 
Provided  the  owner  of  it  is  safely  away,  I  should  advise 
you  and  Mrs.  Elsmeie  to  walk  over  and  see  it  one  day. 
Otherwise  it  is  better  viewed  at  a  distance.  At  least 
those  are  my  own  sentiments!" 

Mary  followed  the  house  with  her  eyes  as  they  walked 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream  toward  the  two  figures  on 
the  opposite  bank. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  ner  companion  caught  her 
ear  -  and  a  light  musical  laugh.  Startled  by  something 
familiar  in  it,  Mary  looked  across  the  stream.  She  saw 
on  the  farther  bank  a  few  yards  ahead  a  young  man 
fishing,  and  a  young  girl  in  white  sitting  beside  hini. 

"  Hester !  -  Miss  Fox-Wilton ! "  -  the  tone  showed 
her  surprise;  "and  who  is  that  with  her?" 

Meynell,  without  replying,  walked  rapidly  along  the 
stream  to  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  pair. 

"Good  afternoon,  Philip.     I  did  not  know  .you  were 
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here.  Hester,  I  am  going  round  by  Forked  Pond,  and 
then  home.     I  shall  be  glad  to  escort  you." 

"Oh!  thank  you -thank  you  so  much.  But  it's 
very  n.ce  here.  You  can't  think  what  a  rise  there  i, 
I  have  caught  two  myself.  Sir  Philip  has  been  teaching 
me.  ° 

■^'She   frames   magnificently!"   said   the  young   man. 

How  d  ye  do,  Meynell  >.     A  long  time  since  we've  met  " 

A  long  time,"  said  Meynell  briefly.     "Hester,  will 

you  meet  Miss  Elsmere  and  me  at  the  bridge.'    VVe  sha'n't 

take  you  much  out  of  your  way." 

He  pointed  to  a  tiny  wooden  bridge  across  the  stream, 
a  hundred  yards  farther  down. 

A  look  of  mischievous  defic.ce  was  flung  at  Meynell 
across  the  stream.     "I'm  all  right,  I  assure  you.     Don't 
bother  about  me.     How  do  you  do,  Mary?     We  don't 
m.ss    each  other,  do  we.'     Isn't   it  a  lovely  evening' 
Such  good  luck  I  wouldn't  go  with  mother  to  dine  at  the 
Wh.te  House!     Don't  you  hate  dinner  parties.'     I  told 
Mr.  Barron  that  spiders  were  so  much  more  refined  than 
humans  -  they  d.d  at  least  eat  their  files  by  themselves ' 
He  was  quite  angry  -  and  I  am  afraid  Stephen  was  too"' 
t>he  laughed  again,  and  so  did  the  man  beside  her     He 
wao  a  dark,  slim  fellow,  finely  made,  dressed   in  blue 
serge,  and  a  felt  hat,  which  seemed  at  the  moment  to 
be  slipping  over  the  back  of  his  handsome  head.     From 
a  little  distance  he  produced  an  impression  of  Apollo- 
h^e  strength  and  good  looks.     As  the  spectator  came 
Closer,  this  impression  was  a  good  deal  modified  by  cer- 
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tain  loose  and  common  lines  in  the  face.  But  from 
Mary  Elsmere's  position  only  Sir  Philip  Meryon's  good 
points  were  visible,  and  he  appeared  to  her  a  dazzling 
creature. 

A  nd  in  point  of  looks  his  companion  was  more  than  his 
match.  They  made  indeed  a  brilliant  pair,  framed  amid 
the  light  green  of  the  river  bank.  Hester  Fox-Wilton 
was  sitting  on  a  log  with  her  straw  hat  on  her  lap.  In 
pushing  along  the  overgrown  stream,  the  coils  of  her  hair 
had  been  disarranged  and  its  combs  loosened.  The  hair 
was  of  a  warm  browi.  shade,  and  it  made  a  cloud  about 
her  headland  face,  from  which  her  eyes  and  smile  shone 
out  triumphantly.  Exceptionally  tall,  with  clear-cut 
aquiline  features,  with  the  movements  and  the  grace  of 
a  wood  nymph,  the  girl  carried  her  beautiful  brows  and 
her  full  throat  with  a  provocative  and  self-conscious 
arrogance.  One  might  have  guessed  that  fear  was  un- 
known to  her;  perhaps  tenderness  also.  She  looked 
much  older  than  seventeen,  until  she  moved  or  spoke; 
then  the  spectator  soon  realized  that  in  spite  of  her 
height  and  her  precocious  beauty  she  was  a  child,  capable 
still  of  a  child's  mischief. 

And  on  mischief  she  was  apparertly  bent  this  after- 
noon. Mary  Elsmere,  shyly  amused,  held  aloof,  while 
Meynel!  and  Miss  Fox-Wilton  talked  across  the  stream. 
Meynell's  peremptory  voice  reached  her  now  and  then, 
and  she  could  not  help  hearing  a  sharp  final  demand 
that  the  truant  should  transfer  herself  at  once  to  his 
escort. 
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The  girl  threw  him  an  odd  iooit;  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
flushed,   laughed,   and   refuged. 

"Very  well!"  said  Meynell.  "Then  pcrhap  ,  as  you 
won't  join  us,  you  will  allow  me  to  join  you.  Miss  Els- 
mere,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  put  off 
my  visit  to  your  mother.     Will  you  give  her  my  regrets  i " 

The  fury  in  Hester's  look  deepened.  She  lost  her 
smile. 

"I  won't  be  watched  and  coerced!  Why  shouldn't 
I  amuse  myself  as  I  please!" 

Meanwhile  Sir  Philip  Meryon  had  laid  aside  his  rod 
and  was  apparently  enjoying  the  encounter  between  his 
companion  and  the  Rector. 

"Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  —  this  is  my  side  of  the 
river,  Meynell!'  he  shouted  across  it. 

"I  am  quite  aware  ot  it,"  said  the  Rector,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  embarrassed  Mary.  She  was  just  moving 
away  with  a  shy  good-bye  to  the  angry  young  goddess 
on  the  farther  bank,  when  the  goddess  said: 

"Don't  go,  Mary!  Here,  Sir  Philip  —  take  the  fly- 
book!"     She  flung  it  toward  him.     "Goodnight." 

And  turning  her  back  upon  him  without  any  further 
ceremony,  she  walked  quickly  along  the  stream  toward 
the  little  bridge  which  Meynell  had  pointed  out. 

"Congratulations!"  said  Meryon,  with  a  mocking 
wave  of  the  hand  to  the  Rector,  who  made  no  reply. 
He  ran  to  catch  up  Mary,  and  the  two  joined  the  girl 
in  white  at  the  bridge.  The  owner  of  Sandford  Ahbey 
stood  meanwhile  with  his  hand  on  his  hip  watching  the 
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receding  figures.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  handsome 
mouth,  but  it  was  an  angry  one;  and  his  muttered  remark 
as  he  turned  away  belied  the  unconcern  he  had  affected- 

"That  comes,  you  see,  of  not  letting  mc  be  engaged  to 
Stephen!"  said  Hester  in  a  white  heat,  as  the  three  walked 
on  together. 

Mary  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"I  see  no  connection,"  was  the  Rector's  quiet  reply. 
"You  know  very  well  that  your  mother  does  not  approve 
of  Sir  Philip  Meryon,  and  docs  not  wish  you  toj  be  in 
his  company." 

"Precisely.  But  as  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
Stephen,  I  must  of  course  amuse  myself  with  some  one 
else.  If  I  can't  be  engaged  to  Stephen,  I  won't  be  any- 
thing at  all  to  him.  But,  then,  I  don't  admit  that  I'm 
bound." 

"At  present  all  vou're  asked"  — said  Meynell  dryly 
—  "is  not  to  disobey  your  mother.  But  don't  you  think 
it's  rather  rude  to  Miss  Elsmere  to  be  discussing  private 
affairs  she  doesn't  understand?" 

"Why  shouldn't  she  understand  them?  Mary,  my 
guardian  here  and  my  mother  say  that  I  mustn't  be 
engaged  to  Stephen  Barron  — that  I'm  too  young— or 
some  nonsense  of  that  kind.  And  Stephen  — oh,  well, 
Stephen's  too  good  for  this  world!  If  he  really  loved  me, 
he'd  do  comething  desperate,  wouldn't  he?  — instead  of 
giving  in.  I  don't  much  mind,  myself  —  I  don't  really 
care  so  much  about  marrying  Stephen— only  if   I'm 
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not  to  marry  him,  and  somebody  else  wants  to  please  me, 
why  shouldn't  I  let  him?" 

She  turned  her  beautiful  wild  eyes  upon  Mary  Elsmere. 
And  as  she  did  so  Mary  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
strong   sense  of  likeness   in  the   speaker  —  her  gesture 

—  her  attitude  —  to  something  already  familiar.  She 
could  net  identify  t'  something,  but  her  gaze  fastened 
itself  on  the  face  before  her. 

Mey.iell   meanwhile  answered  Hester's  tirade. 

"I'm  quite  ready  to  talk  this  over  with  you,  Hester, 
on  our  way  home.  But  don't  you  see  that  you  are  mak- 
ing Miss  Elsmere  uncomfortable?" 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  said  Hester  coolly.  "You've  been 
talking  to  her  of  ill  oorts  of  grave,  stupid  things  —  and 
she  w?ats  amusing  —  waking  up.  I  know  the  look  of 
her.  Don't  you?"  She  slipped  her  arm  inside  Mary's. 
"You  know,  if  you'd  only  do  your  hair  a  little  differently 

—  fluff  it  out  more  —  you'd  be  so  pretty!  Let  me  do 
it  for  you.  And  you  shouldn't  wear  that  hat  —  no, 
you  really  shouldn't.  It's  a  brute!  I  could  trim  you 
another  in  half  an  hour.  Shall  I?  You  know  —  I 
really  like  you.     He  sha'n't  make  us  quarrel!" 

She  looked  with  a  young  malice  at  Meynell.  But  her 
brow  had  smoothed,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  temper 
was  passing  away. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all  about  my  hat,"  said 
Mary  with  spirit.  "I  trimmed  it  myself,  and  I'm  ex- 
tremely proud  of  it." 

Hester  laughed  out — alaughthat  rang  through  thetrecs. 
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"How  foolish  you  are!  — isn't  she,  Rector?  No! — 
I  suppose  that's  just  what  you  like.  I  wonder  what  you 
have  been  talking  to  her  about?  I  shall  make  her  tell 
me.     Where  are  you  going  to?" 

She  paused,  as  Mary  and  the  Rector,  at  a  point  where 
two  path-  converged,  turned  away  from  the  path  which 
led  bac:  ->  Upcote  Minor.  Mary  explained  again  that 
Mr  Meyncll  and  she  were  on  the  way  to  the  Forked 
Pond  cottage,  -vhere  the  Rector  wished  to  call  upon  her 

mother. 

Hester  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"All  right!  —  but  your  mother  won't  want  to  see  me. 
No!  — really  it's  no  good  your  saying  she  will.  I  saw 
her  in  the  village  yesterday.  I'm  not  her  sort.  Let 
mc  go  home  by  myself. " 

Mary  half  laughed,  half  coaxed  her  into  coming  with 
them.  But  sh  went  very  unwillingly;  fell  completely 
silent,  and  seem  d  to  be  in  a  dream  all  the  way  to  the 
cottage.  Mcynell  took  lio  notice  of  her;  though  once  or 
twi';e  she  stole  a  furtive  look  toward  him. 

The  tiny  house  in  which  Catharine  Elsmere  and  her 
daughter  had  settled  themselves  for  the  summer  stood 
on  a  narrow  isthmus  of  land  belonging  to  the  Maudelcy 
estate,  between  the  Sandford  trout-stream  and  a  large 
rushy  pond  of  two  or  three  acres.  It  was  a  very  loi.ely 
and  a  very  beautiful  place,  though  the  neighi>ourho.)d 
generally  pronounced  it  damp  and  rheumatic.  The 
cottage,  sheltered  under  a  grove  of  firs,  looked  straight 
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out  on  the  water,  and  over  a  bed  of  water-lilies.  All 
round  was  a  summer  murmur  of  woods,  the  call  of  water- 
fowl, and  the  hum  of  bees;  for,  at  the  edges  of  the  water, 
flowers  and  grasses  pushed  thickly  out  into  the  sunlight 
from  the  shadow  of  the  woods. 

By  the  waterside,  with  a  Look  on  her  knee,  sat  a  lady 
who  rose  as  they  came  in  sight. 

Meynell  approached  her,  hat  in  hand,  his  strong 
irregular  face,  which  had  always  in  it  a  touch  of  naivtte, 
of  the  child,  expressing  both  timidity  and  pleasure. 
The  memory  of  her  husband  was  enshrined  deep  in  the 
minds  of  all  religious  liberals;  and  it  was  known  to  many 
that  wV'-'le  the  husband  and  wife  had  di.Tcred  widely 
in  opinion,  and  the  wife  had  suffered  profoundly  from 
the  husband's  action,  yet  the  love  between  them  had  been, 
from  *irst  to  last,  a  perfect  and  a  sacred  thing. 

saw  a  tall  woman,  very  thin,  in  a  black  dress.  Her 
bro.,  hair,  very  lightly  touched  with  gray  and  arranged 
with  "••e  utmost  simplicity,  framed  a  face  in  which 
the  passage  of  years  had  emphasized  and  sharpened  all 
the  main  features,  replacing  ilso  the  delicate  smoothness 
of  youth  by  a  subtle  nstworfe  of  small  lines  and  shadows, 
which  had  turned  the  original  whiteness  of  the  skin 
into  a  brownish  ivory,  full  of  charm.  The  eyes  looked 
steadily  out  from  their  deep  hollows;  the  mouth,  austere 
and  finely  cut,  the  characteristic  hands,  and  the  uncon- 
scious dignity  of  movement  —  these  personal  traits  made 
of  Elsmere's  wife,  even  in  late  middle  age,  a  striking 
and  impressive  figure. 
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Yet  Meynell  realized  at  once,  as  she  just  touched 
his  offered  hand,  that  the  sympathy  and  the  homage 
he  would  so  gladly  have  brought  her  would  be  unwelcome; 
and  that  it  was  a  trial  to  her  to  see  him. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  while  Mary  and  Hester  — 
who,  on  her  introduction  to  Mrs.  Elsmere,  had  dropped 
a  little  curtsey  learnt  at  a  German  school,  and  full  of 
grace  —  wandered  off  a  little  way  along  the  water-side. 
Meynell,  struggling  with  depression,  tried  to  make  con- 
versation —  on  anything  and  everything  that  wu.  not 
Upcote  Minor,  its  parish,  or  its  church.  Mrs.  Elsmere's 
gentle  courtesy  never  failed ;  yet  behind  it  he  was  conscious 
of  a  steely  withdrawal  of  her  real  self  from  any  contact 
with  his.  He  talked  of  Oxford,  of  the  great  college 
where  he  had  leavnt  from  the  same  men  who  had  been 
Elsmere's  teachers;  of  current  books,  of  the  wild  flowers 
and  birds  of  the  Chase;  he  did  his  b.  ■  ,  but  never  once 
was  there  any  living  response  in  her  quiet  replies,  even 
when  she  smiled. 

He  said  to  himself  that  she  had  judged  him,  and  that 
the  judgments  of  such  a  personality  once  formed  were 
probably  irrevocable.  Would  she  discourage  any  ac- 
quaintance with  her  daughter?  It  startled  him  to  feel 
how  much  the  unspoken  question  hurt. 

Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  his  hostess  pursued  the  two 
girls,  and  she  presently  called  to  them,  greeting  their 
reappearance  with  an  evident  change  and  relaxation 
of  manner.  She  made  Hester  sit  near  her,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  child,  throwing  off  her  momentary 
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awe,  was  chattering  fast  and  freely,  yet,  as  Mary  per- 
ceived, with  a  tact,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  kept 
the  chatter  within  bounds. 

Mrs.  Elsmere  watched  the  girl's  beauty  with  evident 
delight,  and  when  Meynell  rose  to  go,  and  Hester  with 
him,  she  timidly  drew  the  radiant  creature  to  her  and 
kissed  her.     Hester  opened  her  big  eyes  with  surprise. 

Catharine  Elsmere  sat  silent  a  moment  watching  the 
two  departing  figures;  then  as  Mary  .ound  a  place  in  the 
grass  beside  her,  she  said,  with  some  constraint: 
"You  walked  with  him  from  Maudeley.'" 
"Mr.  Meynell.?  Yes,  I  found  him  there  at  tea.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  you;  so  I  brought 
him." 

"I  can't  imagine  why  he  should  have  thought  it 
necessary." 

Mary  colored  brightly  and  suddenly,  under  the  vivacity 
of  the  tone.     Then  she  slipped  her  hand  into  her  mother 's. 

"You  didn't  mind,  dearest.?  Aunt  Rose  likes  him 
very  much,  and  —  and  I  wanted  him  tr  know  you ! "  She 
smiled  into  her  mother's  eyes.  "But  we  needn't  sec 
him  any  more  if " 

Mrs.  Elsmere  interrupted  her. 

"I  don't  wish  to  be  rude  to  any  friend  of  Aunt  Rose's  " 
she  said,  rather  stiffly.  "But  there  is  no  need  we  should 
see  him,  is  there.'" 

"No,"  said  Mary;  her  cheek  dropped  against  her 
mother's  knee,  her  eyes  on  the  water.     "No  _  not  that 
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I  know  of."     After  a  moment  she  added  with  apparent 
inconsequence,  "You  mean  because  of  his  opinons?" 

Catharine  gave  a  rather  hard  little  laugh. 

"Well,  of  course  he  and  I  shouldn't  agree;  I  only  me.'nt 
we  needn't  go  out  of  our  way " 

"Certainly  not.  Only  I  can't  help  meeting  him  some- 
times!" 

Mary  sat  up,  smiling,  with  her  hands  round  her  knees. 

"Of  course." 

A  pause.  It  was  broken  by  the  mother  —  as  though 
reluctantly. 

"Uncle  Hugh  was  here  while  you  were  away.  He 
told  me  about  the  service  last  Sunday.  Your  father 
would  never  —  never  —  have  done  such  a  thing!" 

The  repressed  passion  with  which  the  last  words  were 
spoken  startled  Mary.  She  made  no  reply,  but  her  face, 
now  once  more  turned  toward  the  sunlit  pond,  had  visibly 
saddened.  Inwardly  she  found  herself  asking  — "If 
father  had  lived.'  —  if  father  were  here  now?" 

Her  reverie  was  broken  by  her  mother's  voice  —  soft- 
ened —  breathing  a  kind  of  compunction. 

"I  daresay  he's  a  good  sort  of  man." 

"I  think  he  is,"  said  Mary,  simply. 

They  talked  no  more  on  the  subject,  and  presently 
Catharine  Elsmere  rose,  and  went  into  the  house. 

Mary  sat  on  by  the  water-side  thinking.  Meynell's 
aspect,  Meynell's  words,  were  in  her  mind  —  little  traits 
too  and  incidents  of  his  parochial  life  that  she  had  come 
across  in  the  village.     A  man  might  preach  and  preach, 
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and  be  a  villain!  But  for  a  man  —  a  hasty,  preoccupied, 
student  man  —  so  to  live,  through  twenty  years,  among 
these  vigorous,  quick-tempered,  sharp-brained  miners, 
as  to  hold  the  place  among  them  Richard  Meynell  held, 
was  not  to  be  done  by  any  mere  pretender,  any  spiritual 
charlatan.  How  well  his  voice  pleased  her!  —  his  ten- 
derness to  children  —  his  impatience  —  his  laugh. 

The  thoughts,  too,  he  had  expressed  to  her  on  their 
walk  ran  kindling  chrough  her  mind.  There  were  in 
her  many  half-recognized  thirsts  and  desires  of  the  spirit 
that  seemed  to  have  become  suddenly  strong  and  urgent 
under  the  spur  of  his  companionship. 

She  sat  dreaming;  then  her  mother  called  her  to  the 
evening  meal,  and  she  went  in.  They  passed  the  evening 
together,  in  the  free  and  tender  intimacy  which  was 
their  habitual  relation.  But  in  the  mind  of  each  there 
were  hidden  movements  of  depression  or  misgiving  not 
known  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  the  Rector  had  walked  home  with  his 
ward.  A  stormy  business!  For  much  as  he  disliked 
scolding  any  young  creature,  least  of  Hester,  the 

situation  simply  could  not  be  met  without  a  scolding  — 
by  Hester's  guardian.  Disobedience  to  her  mother's 
wishes;  disloyalty  toward  those  who  loved  her,  includ- 
ing himself;  deceit,  open  and  unabashed,  if  the  paradox 
may  be  allowed  —  all  these  had  to  be  brought  home  to 
her.  He  talked,  now  tenderly,  now  severely,  dreading 
to  hurt  her,  yet  hoping  to  make  his  blows  smart  enough 
to  be  remembered.     She  was  not  to  make  friends  with 
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7.r  Philip  Mcryon.     She  was  not  to  see  him  or  walk  with 
him      He  was  not  a  fit  person  for  her  to  know;  and  she 
must  trust  her  ciders  in  the  matter.  _ 

"You  arc  not  going  to  make  us  all  anxious  and  miser- 
able dear  Hester!"  he  said  at  last,  hoping  devoutly 
that  he  was  nearly  through  with  his  task.  "Promise  me 
not  to  meet  this  man  any  more!"     He  looked  at  her 

appealingly.  . ,  ,,  i 

'■Oh,  dear,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Hester  cheer- 
fully. 

"Hester'" 

"I  couldn't.     I  never  know  what  I  shall  want  to  do. 

Why  should  I  promise?" 

"Because  you  are  asked  to  do  so  by  those  who  love 

you,  and  you  ought  to  trust  them."     ■ 

Hester  shook  her  head.  ,, 

"  It's  no  good  promising.    You'll  have  to  prevent  me 
Meynell  was  sileut  a  moment.    Then  he  said,  not  with- 

out  sternness: 

"We  shall  of  course  prevent  you,  Hester,  if  necessary. 
But  it  would  be  far  better  if  you  took  yourself  in  hand  ^^ 

"Why  did  you  stop  my  being  engaged  to  Stephen, 
she  cried,  raising  her  head  defiantly. 

He  saw  tHe  bright  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  melted  at  once. 

"Because  you  are  too  young  to  bind  yourself,  my 
child.  Wait  a  while,  and  if  in  two  years  you  are  of  the 
same  mind,  nobody  will  stand  in  your  way.  ^^ 

"I  sha'n't  care  a  rap  about  him  in  two  years,  said 
Hester  vehemently.     "I  don't  care  about  him  now.     But 
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I  should  have  cared  about  him  if  I  had  been  engaged  to 
him.  Well,  now,  you  and  mamma  have  meddled  —  and 
you'll  see!" 

They  were  nearing  the  opening  of  the  lane  wiich  led 
from  the  main  road  to  North  Leigh,  Lady  Fox-W'il- 
ton's  house.  As  she  perceived  it  Hester  suddenly  took 
to  flight,  and  her  light  form  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
summer  dusk. 

The  Rector  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  her.  He  turned 
back  toward  the  Rectory,  perturbed  and  self-question- 
ing. But  it  was  not  possible,  after  all,  to  set  a  tragic 
value  on  the  love  affair  of  a  young  lady  who,  within 
a  week  of  its  breaking  off,  had  already  consoled  herself 
with  another  swain.  Anything  less  indicative  of  a  broken 
heart  than  Hester's  behaviour  during  that  week  the 
Rector  could  not  imagine.  Personally  he  believed  that 
she  spoke  the  simple  truth  when  she  said  she  no  longer 
cared  for  Stephen.  He  did  not  believe  she  ever  had 
cared  for  him. 

Still  he  was  troubled,  and  on  his  way  toward  the 
Rectory  he  turned  aside.  He  knew  that  on  his  table 
he  should  find  letters  waiting  that  would  take  him  half 
the  night.  But  they  must  lie  there  a  bit  longer.  At 
Miss  Puttenham's  gate  he  paused,  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  went  straight  into  the  twilight  garden,  where  he 
imagined  that  he  should  find  its  mistress. 

He  found  her,  in  a  far  corner,  among  close-growing 
trees  and  with  her  usual  occupations,  her  books  and  her 
embroidery,  beside  her.     But  she  was  neither  reading 
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nor  sewing.     She  sprang  up  to  greet  him,  and  for  an  hour 
of  summer  twilight  they  held  a  rapid,  low-voiced  con- 
versation. 

When  he  pressed  her  hand  at  parting  they  looked  at 
each  other,  still  overshadowed  by  the  doubt  and  per- 
plexity which  had  marked  the  opening  of  their  irterview. 
But  he  tried  to  reassure  her. 

"Put  from  you  all  idea  of  immediate  difficulty,"  he 
said  earnestly.  "There  really  is  none  —  none  at  all. 
Stephen  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  as  for  the  escapade 

to-day " 

The  woman  before  him  shook  her  head. 

"  She  means  to  marry  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

—  simply  to  escape  from  Edith  —  and  that  house.  We 
sha'n't  delay  it  Ion  And  who  knows  what  may  happen 
if  we  thwart  her  too  much.?" 

"We  must  delay  it  a  year  or  two,  if  we  possibly  can  — 
for  her  sake  — and  for  yours,"  said  Meynell  firmly. 
"Good  night,  my  dear  friend.  Try  and  sleep  —  put 
the  anxiety  away.  When  the  moment  comes  —  and 
of  course  I  admit  it  must  come  —  you  will  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  love  you  have  sown.     She  does  love  you! 

—  I  am  certain  of  that. " 

He  heard  a  low  sound  —  was  it  a  sobbing  breath?  — 
as  Alice  Puttenham  disappeared  in  the  darkness  which 
had  overtaken  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  V 


BREAKFAST  at  the  White  House,  Upcote  Minor, 
was  an  affair  of  somewhat  minute  regulation. 
About  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Barron's  call  on  the 
new  tenants  of  Maudeley  Hall,  his  deaf  daughter  Theresa 
entered  the  dining-room  as  usual  on  the  stroke  of  half- 
past  eight.  She  glanced  round  her  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  the  breakfast  table  ready,  and  the  chairs  placed 
for  prayers.  Then  she  went  up  to  a  side-table  on  which 
was  placed  a  large  Bible  and  prayer-book  and  a  pile  of 
hymn-books.  She  looked  at  the  lessons  and  psalms  for 
the  day  and  placed  markers  in  the  proper  places.  Then 
she  chose  a  hymn,  and  laid  six  open  hymn-books  one  upon 
another.  After  which  she  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  the  first  verse  of  the  psalm  for  the  day:  "I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my 
help."  The  verse  was  one  of  her  favourites,  and  she 
smiled  vaguely,  like  one  who  recognizes  in  the  distance  a 
familiar  musical  phrase. 

Theresa  Barron  was  nearly  thirty.  She  had  a  long 
face  with  rather  high  cheek-bones,  and  timid  gray  eyes. 
Her  complexion  was  sallow,  her  figure  awkward.  Her 
only  beauty  indeed  lay  in  a  certain  shy  and  fleeting  charm 
of  expression,  which  very  few  people  noticed.  She  passed 
103 
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generally  for  a  dull  and  pla'n  woman,  ill-dressed,  with  a 
stoop  that  was  almost  a  deformity,  and  a  deafness  that 
made  her  socially  useless.  But  the  young  servants  whom 
she  trained,  and  the  few  poor  people  on  her  father's  estate 
to  whom  she  was  allowed  to  minister,  were  very  fond  of 
"Miss  Theresa."  But  for  her,  the  owner  of  Upcote 
Minor  Park  would  have  lieen  even  more  unpopular  than 
he  was,  indoors  and  out.  The  wounds  made  by  his 
brusque  or  haughty  manner  to  his  inferiors  were  to  a 
certain  extent  healed  by  the  gentleness  and  the  good 
heart  of  his  daughter.  And  a  kind  of  glory  was  reflected 
on  him  by  her  unreasoning  devotion  to  him.  She  suf- 
fered under  his  hardness  or 'his  self-will,  but  she  adored 
him  all  the  time;  nor  was  her  ingenuity  ever  at  a  loss  for 
excuses  for  him.  He  always  treated  her  carelessly,  some- 
times contemptuously;  but  he  would  not  have  known  how 
to  get  through  life  without  her,  and  she  was  aware  of  it. 
On  this  August  morning,  having  rung  the  bell  for  the 
butler,  she  placed  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  beside  her 
father's  chair,  and  opening  the  door  between  the  library 
and  the  dining-room,  she  called,  "Papa!" 

Through  the  farther  door  into  the  hall  there  appeared 
a  long  procession  of  servants,  headed  by  the  butler, 
majestically  carrying  the  tea-urn.  Something  in  this 
daily  procession,  and  its  urn-bearer,  had  once  sent 
Stephen  Barron,  the  eldest  son  —  then  an  Eton  boy  just 
home  from  school  —  into  an  urcontroUablc  fit  of  laughter, 
which  had  cost  him  his  father's  good  graces  for  a  week. 
But  the  procession  had  been  in  no  way  affected,  and 
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at  this  later  date  Stephen  on  his  visits  home  took  it  as 
graviiy  as  anylxidy  else. 

The  tea-urn,  pleasantly  hissing,  was  deposited  on  the 
white  cloth;  the  servants  settled  themselves  on  liicir 
chairs,  while  Theresa  distributed  the  open  hymn-books 
amongst  them;  and  when  they  were  all  seated,  the  master 
of  the  house,  like  a  chief  actor  for  whom  the  stage  waits, 
appeared  from  the  library. 

He  read  a  whole  chapter  from  the  Bible.  It  told  the 
story  of  Gehazi,  and  he  read  it  with  an  emphasis  vvhicli 
the  footman  opposite  to  him  secretly  though  vaguely 
resented;  then  Theresa  at  the  piano  pinyed  the  hymn, 
in  which  the  butler  and  tlie  scullery-maid  supported  the 
deep  bass  of  Mr.  Barron  and  the  uncertain  treble  of  his 
daughter.  The  other  servants  remained  stolidly  silent, 
the  Scotch  cook  in  particular  looking  straight  before  her 
with  dark-spectacled  eyes  and  a  sulky  expression.  She 
was  making  up  her  mind  that  either  she  must  be  excused 
from  prayers  in  future,  or  Mr.  Barron  must  be  content 
with  less  cooking  for  breakfast. 

After  the  hymn,  the  prayer  lasted  about  ten  minutes. 
Stephen,  a  fervently  religious  mind,  had  c'ten  fidgeted 
under  the  minute  and  detailed  petitions  of  it,  which 
seemed  to  lay  down  the  Almighty's  precise  course  of 
action  toward  mankind  iri  general  for  the  ensuing  day. 
But  Theresa,  who  was  no  less  spiritual,  under  other  forms, 
took  it  all  simply  and  devoutly,  and  would  have  been 
uncomfortable  if  any  item  in  the  long  catalogue  had  been 
omitted.     When  the  Amen  came,  the  footman,  who  never 
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knew  what  to  do  with  his  legs  during  the  time  of  lineeling, 
sprang  up  with  pa-iicular  f.lacrity. 

As  soon  as  the  father  and  daughter  were  seated  at 
breakfast  —  close  together,  for  the  benefit  of  Theresa's 
deafness  — Mr.  Barron  opened  the  post-bag  and  took 
out  the  letters.  They  arrived  iialf  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, but  were  not  accessible  to  any  one  till  the  master 
of  the  house  had  distributed  them. 

Theresa  looked  up  from  hers  with  an  exclamation. 
"Stephen  hopes  to  get  over  for  dinner  to-night!" 
"Unfortunate  —  as  I  may  very  probably  not  see  him," 
said  her  father,  sharply.     "I  am  going  to  Markborough, 
and  may  have  to  stay  the  night!" 

"You  are  going  to  see  the  Bishop  ?"  asked  his  daughter, 
timidly.  Her  father  nodded,  adding  after  a  minute,  as 
he  began  upon  his  egg: 

"However,  I  must  have  some  conversation  with 
Stephen  before  long.  He  knows  that  1  have  not  felt 
able  to  stay  my  hand  to  meet  his  wishes;  and  perhaps 
now  he  will  let  me  understand  a  little  more  plainly  than 
I  do,  what  his  own  position  is." 

The  speaker's  tone  betrayed  bitterness  of  feeling. 
Theresa  looked  pained. 

"Father,  I  am  sure " 

"Don't  be  sure  of  anything,  my  dear,  with  regard  v< 
Stephen!  He  has  fallen  more  and  more  under  Meynell's 
influence  of  late,  and  I  more  than  suspect  that  when  llu- 
time  comes  he  will  take  sides  openly  with  him.  It  will 
be  a  bitter  blow  to  me,  but  that  he  doesn't  consider.     I 
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don't  expect  consideration  from  him,  either  .is  to  that  — 
or  other  things.  Has  he  been  hanging  round  the  Fox- 
Wiltons  lately  as  usual.'" 

Theresa  looked  troubled. 

"He  told  me  something  the  other  night,  father,  I 
ought  to  have  told  you.     Only " 

"Only  what.'  I  am  always  kept  in  the  dark  between 
you." 

"Oh,  no,  father!  but  it  seems  to  annoy  you,  when  — 
when  I  talk  about  Stephen,  so  I  waited.  But  the  Rector 
and  Lady  Fox-Wilton  have  quite  forbidden  any  engagi-- 
ment  between  Stephen  and  HcstT.     Stephen  did  propose 

—  and  they  said  —  not  for  two  years  at  least." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  Stephen  actually  was  such  a 
fool.'"  said  her  father  violently,  staring  at  her. 
Theresa  nodded. 
"A  girl  of  the  most  headstrong  and  frivolous  character! 

—  a  trouble  to  everybody  about  her.  Lady  Fox-Wilton 
has  often  complained  to  me  that  she  is  perfectly  unman- 
ageable with  her  temper  and  her  vanity!  The  worst 
conceivable  wife  for  a  clergyman!     Really,  Stephen " 

The  master  of  the  house  pushed  his  plate  away  from 
him  in  speechless  disgust. 

"And  both  Lady  Fox-Wilton  and  the  Rector  have 
always  taken  such  trouble  about  her  —  much  more  than 
about  the  other  child: ji  '"  murmured  Theresa,  helplessly. 

"What  sort  of  a  bringing  up  do  you  think  Mcynell 
can  give  anybody.'"  said  her  father,  turning  upon  her. 

Theresa  only  looked  at  him  silently,  with  her  large 
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mild  eyes.     She  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  argue.     Besides, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Rector  she  very  much  agreed  with 
her  father.     Her  deafness  and  her  isolation  had  entirely 
protected  her  from  Meynell's  personal  influence. 

"A  man  with  no  religious  principles  —  making  a  god 
of  his  own  intellect  —  steeped  in  pride  and  unbelief  — 
what  can  he  do  to  train  a  girl  like  Hester?  \\hat  can  he 
do  to  train  himself?"  thundered  Barron,  bringing  his 
hand  down  on  the  table-cloth. 

"Every  one  says  he  is  a  good  man,"  said  Theresa, 
timidly. 

In"  outward  appearance.  What's  that?  A  man  like 
Meynell,  who  has  thrown  over  the  Christian  faith,  may 
fall  into  sin  at  any  moment.  His  unbelief  is  the  result 
of  sin.  He  can  neither  help  himself  —  nor  other  peon'./ 
—  and  you  need  never  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  sup- 
posed goodness  is  a  mere  sham  and  delusion.  I  don't 
say  it  is  always  so,  of  course,"  he  added. 

Theresa    made   no   reply,   and   the    subject   dropped. 
Barron  returned  to  his  letters,  and  presently  Theresa 
saw  his  brow  darken  afresh  over  one  of  them. 
"Anything  wrong,  father?" 

"There's  always  something  wrong  on  this  estate. 
Crawley  [Crawley  was  the  head  keeper]  has  caught  those 
boys  of  John  Broad  again  trespassing  and  stealing  wood 
in  the  west  plantation!  Perfectly  abominable!  It's  the 
second  or  third  time.  I  shall  give  Broad  notice  at  once, 
and  we  must  put  somebody  into  that  cottage  who  will 
behave  decently!" 
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"Poor  Proad!"  said  Theresa,  with  her  gentle,  scared 
\'H>k.  "\ou  know,  father,  there  isn't  a  cottage  to  bo  had 
in  the  village  — and  those  boys  have  no  mother  — and 
John  works  very  hard." 

"Let  him  find  another  cottage  all  the  same,"  said 
Barron  briefly.  "  I  shall  go  round,  if  I  do  get  back  fr.,m 
Markborough,  and  have  a  talk  with  him  this  evening." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little.  Theresa  was  evidently 
sad.  "Perhaps  Lady  Fox-Wilton  would  find  him  some- 
thmg,"  slie  said  anxiously  at  last.  "His  mother  was  her 
maid  long  ago.  First  she  was  their  schoolroom  maid  — 
then  she  went  back  to  them,  when  her  husband  died  and 
John  married,  and  was  a  kind  of  maid  housekeeper. 
\obody  knew  why  Lady  Fox-Wilton  kept  her  so  long. 
They  tell  you  in  the  village  she  had  a  shocking  temper, 
and  wasn't  at  all  a  good  servant.  Afterward  f  idkve 
she  went  to  America  and  I  think  she  died.  But  she  was 
with  them  a  long  while.  I  daresay  they'd  do  something 
for  John."  ^ 

Barron  made  no  reply.  He  had  not  been  listening, 
and  was  already  deep  in  other  correspondence. 

One  letter  still  remained  unopened.  Theresa  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  from  her  brother  Maurice,  in  London. 
And  presently  she  pushed  it  toward  Barron. 

"Won't  you  open  it.'  I  do  want  to  know  if  it's  all 
right." 

Barron  opened  it,  rather  unwillingly.     His  face  cleared, 
however,  as  he  read  it. 
"Not  a  bad  report.     He  seems  to  like  the  work,  and 
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says  they  treat  him  kindly.     He  would  like  tc  come  down 
for  the  Sunday  —  bu    m  wants  some  money." 

"He  oughtn't  to!"  cried  Theresa,  flushing.     "You  gave 

him  plenty." 

"He  makes  out  an  account,"  said  her  father,  glancmg 
at  the  letter;  "I  shall  send  him  a  small  cheque.  I  must 
say,  Theresa,  you  are  always  rather  inclined  to  a  censo- 
rious temper  toward  your  brother." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  unusual  vivacity  in  his  hard, 
handsome  face.    Theresa  hastily  excused  herself,  and  the 
incident  dropped.     But  when  breakfast  was  over  and  her 
father  had  left  the  room,  Theresa  remained  sitting  idly 
by  th.:  table,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  envel>.,  e  of  Maurice's 
letter,  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor.     Maurice's  behaviour 
was  simply  disgraceful!     He  had  lost  employment  after 
employment    by    lazy    self-indulgence,    trusting    always 
to  his  father's  boundless  affection  for  him,  and  abusmg 
it  time  after  time.     Theresa  was  vaguely  certain  that  he 
was  besmirched  by  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  —  drinking, 
and  betting  —  if  not  worse.     Her  woman's  instinct  told 
her  much   more   than   his   father   had   ever   discovered 
about  him.    Though  at  the  same  time  she  had  the  good 
ocnse  to  remind  herself  that  her  own  small  knowledge  of 
the  world  might  lead  her  to  exaggerate  Maurice's  mis- 
doings.    And  for  herself  and  Stephen,  no  less  than  for  her 
father,  Maurice  was  still  the  darling  and  Benjamin  of  the 
family,  commended  to  them  by  a  precious  mother  whose 
death  had  left  the  whole  moral  structure  of  their  comr^ion 
life  insecure. 
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She  was  still  absorbed  in  :•,..,..■,;  thoughts  about  her 
brother  when  the  librar.  uo^r  open,  d  violently  and 
herjather  cam.  in  with  th     Mark  bore  ,gh   Post   in  his 

His  face  was  discomposed;  his  hand  shook.  Theresa 
sprang  up. 

"What  is  the  matter,  '    her.'" 

He  pointed  to  the  first  page  of  the  paper,  and  to  the 
heading -"E.xtraordinary  meeting  at  Markborough 
Proceedmgs  against  the  Rector  of  Upcote.  Other  clergy 
and  congregations  rally  to  his  support." 

She  read  the  account  with  stupefaction.  It  described 
a  meetmg  summoned  by  the  "Reformers'  Club"  of  Mark 
borough  to  consider  the  announcement  that  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  had  been  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Markboroueh 
m  the  case  of  the  Rector  of  Upcote  Minor,  and  that  legal 
proceedmgs  against  him  for  heretical  teaching  and  un- 
authorized services  would  be  immediately  begun  by  cer 
tarn  promoters,  as  soon  as  the  Bishop's  formal  consent 
had  been  given. 

The  meeting,  it  seemed,  had  been  so  crowded  and 
tumultuous  that  adjournment  had  been  necessary  from 
the  rooms  of  the  Reformers'  Club  to  the  Town  Hall 
And  there,  ,n  spite  of  a  strong  orthodox  opposition,  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  Rector  of  Upcote  had  been 
passed,  amid  scenes  of  astonishing  enthusiasm.  Three 
or  four  well-known  local  clergy  had  made  the  most  out- 
spoken speeches,  declaring  that  there  must  be  room  made 
within  the  church  for  the  liberal  wing,  as  well  as  for  the 
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Ritualist  wing;  that  both  had  a  right  to  the  shelter  of 
the  common  and  ancestral  fold;  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  two  forms  of  Christianity  now  prevailing 
in  Christendom  should  be  given  full  and  equal  rights 
within  the  Church  of  the  nation. 

MeyncU  himself  had  spoken,  urging  on  the  meeting  the 
profound  responsibility  resting  on  the  Reformers  —  the 
need  for  gentleness  no  less  than  for  courage;  bidding  them 
remember  the  sacredness  of  the  ground  they  were  treading, 
the  tenacity  and  depth  of  the  roots  they  might  be  thought 
to  be  disturbing. 

"Yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  fight!  —  and  we  must 
fight  with  all  our  strength.  For  over  whole  classes  of 
this  nation,  Christianity  is  either  dying  or  dead;  and 
it  is  only  we  —  and  the  ideas  we  represent  —  that  can 
save  it." 

The  speech  had  been  received  with  deep  emotion 
rather  than  applause;  and  the  meeting  had  there 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  "Reformers' 
League  "  to  extend  throughout  the  diocese.  "  It  is  already 
rumoured,"  said  the  Post,  "that  at  least  sixteen  or 
eighteen  beneficed  clergy,  with  their  congregations, 
have  either  joined,  or  arc  about  to  join,  the  Reformers. 
The  next  move  now  lies  with  the  Bishop,  and  with  the 
orthodox  majority  of  the  diocese.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Meynell  and  his  companions  in  heresy  will 
very  soon  find  out  that  the  Church  has  still  power  enough 
to    put   down    such    scandalous    rebellions    against    her 
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power  and  authority  as  that  of  the  Rector  of  Upcote,  and 

CO  purge  her  borders  of  disloyal  and  revolutionary  prie  ts." 

1  heresa  looked  up.     Her  face  had  grown  pale.     "How 

..ni^,  father!     Did  you  know  they  were'to  hold  the 

dub.  What  does  that  matter.^  Let  them  blaspheme 
m  pr.vate  as  they  please,  it  hurts  nobody  but  themselves 
But  a  pubhc  meeting  at  the  Bishop's  very  door -and 
eighteen  of  his  clergy!" 

He  paced  the  room  up  and  down,  in  an  excitement  he 
could  hard  y  control.  "The  poor,  poor  Bishop!"  Ltd 
Theresa,  softly,  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"He  will   have   the   triumph  of  his   life!"  exclaimed 
Barron  lookmg  up.     "If  there  are  dry  bones  on  our  side, 
h.s  w,  1  put  hfe  mto  them.     Those  fellows  have  given 
themselves  into  our  hands!" 

•  "ITJI  '"  •"''  ^■""''  ^^"'■"^'  ■"'°  ^  P^°fo"nd  reverie 
m  which  he  lost  all  sen.e  of  his  daughter's  presence.  She 
dared  not  rouse  him;  and  indeed  the  magnitude  of  the 
scandal  and  distress  left  her  speechless.  She  could  only 
think  of  the  Bishop -their  frail,  saintly  Bishop  whom 
every  one  loved  At  last  a  clock  struck.  She  said'gentJy 
father,  I  think  It  is  time  to  go" 

Barron  started,  drew  a  long  breath,  gathered  up  the 
newspaper,  and  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket 

That  IS  for  Maurice.     Put  in  anything  you  like,  but 
don  t  miss  the  morning  post." 

"Do  you  see  the  Bishop  this  morning,  father.?" 


1: 
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"  No  —  this  afternoon.  But  there  will  be  plenty  to  do 
this  morning."  He  named  two  or  three  heads  of  the 
church  party  in  Markborough  on  whom  he  must  call. 
He  must  also  see  his  solicitor,  and  find  out  whether  the 
counsel  whom  the  promoters  of  the  writ  against  Meynell 
desired  to  secure  had  been  already  retained. 

He  kissed  his  daughter  absently  and  departed,  setthng 
all  his  home  business  before  he  left  the  house  in  his  usual 
peremptory  manner,  leai-ing  behind  him  indeed  in  the 
minds  of  his  butler  and  head  gardener,  who  had  busmess 
with  him,  a  number  of  small  but  smarting  wraths,  which 
would  ultimately  have  to  be  smoothed  away  by  Theresa. 
But  when  Theresa  explored  the  open  envelope  he  had 
given  her  for  her  brother,  she  found  in  it  a  cheque  lor 
£50,  and  a  letter  which  seemed  to  Maurice's  sister  - 
unselfish  and  tender  as  she  was  —  deplorably  lacking  in 
the  scolding  it  ought  to  have  contained.  If  only  her 
father  had  ever  shown  the  same  affection  for  Stephen! 

Meanwhile  as  Barron  journeyed  to  Markborough,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral,  quite  another  voice 
than  his  was  in  possession  of  the  episcopal  ear.  Precisely 
at  eleven  o'clock  Richard  Meynell  appeared  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  Palace,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
Bishop's  study. 

As  he  entered  tne  large  book-lined  room  his  name  was 
announced  in  a  tone  which  did  not  catch  the  Bishop's 
attention,  and  Mc-nell,  as  he  hesitatingly  advanced, 
became  the  spectator  of  a  scene  not  intended  for  his 


'■Meynell,  as  he  hesitatingly  advanced,  became  the  spectator 
of  a  scene  not  intended  for  his  eyes  " 
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eyes.  On  the  Bishop's  knee  sat  a  little  girl  of  seven  or 
eight.  She  was  crying  bitterly,  and  the  Bishop  had  his 
arms  round  her  and  was  comforting  her. 

"There  was  bogies,  grandfather!  —  there  was!  —  and 
Nannie  said  I  told  lies  —  and  I  didn't  tell  lies." 

"Darling,  there  aren't  bogies  anywhere  —  but  I'm 
sure  you  didn't  tell  lies.  What  did  you  think  they  were 
like.?" 

"Grandfather,  they  was  all  black  —  and  they  jumped 
—  and  wiggled  —  and  spitted  —  o-o-oh!" 

And  the  child  went  off  in  another  wail,  at  Afhich  moment 
the  Bishop  perceived  Meynell.  His  delicate  check 
flushed,  but  he  held  up  his  hand,  in  smiling  entreaty; 
and  Meynell  disappeared  behind  a  revolving  bookcase. 

The  Bishop  hastily  returned  to  the  charge,  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  his  little  granddaughter  that  the  "bogie" 
had  really  been  "cook's  black  cat,"  generally  condemned 
to  the  kitchen  and  blackbeetles,  but  occasionally  let 
loose  to  roam  the  upper  floors  in  search  of  nobler  game. 
The  child  dried  her  eyes,  and  listened,  gravely  weighing 
his  remarks.  Her  face  gradually  cleared,  and  when  at 
the  end  he  said  slyly,  "And  even  if  there  were  bogies, 
little  girls  shouldn't  throw  hairbrushes  at  their  Nannies!" 
she  nodded  a  judicial  head,  adding  plaintively: 

"But  then  Nannies  mustn't  talk  all  the  time,  grand- 
father! Little  girls  must  talk  a  itty  itty  bit.  If  Nannies 
not  let  them,  little  girls  must  frow  somefing  at  Nannies." 

The  Bishop  laughed  —  a  low,  soft  sound,  from  which 
Meynell  in  the  distance  caught  the  infection  of  mirth. 
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A  few  murmured  words  —  no  doubt  a  scolding  —  and 

then: 
"Are  you  good,  Barbara?" 
"Ye-s,"  said  the  child,  slowly  —  "not  very." 
"Good  enough  to  say  you're  sorry  to  Nannie?" 
The  child  smiled  into  his  face. 

"Go  along  then,  and  say  it!"  said  the  Bishop,  "and 
mind  you  say  it  nicely." 

Barbara  threw  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  hugged  him 
passionately.  Then  he  set  her  down,  and  she  ran  happily 
away,  through  a  dc  jr  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

Meynell  advanced,  and  the  Bishop  came  to  meet  him. 
Over  both  faces,  as  they  approached  each  other,  there 
dropped  a  sudden  shadow  — a  tremor  as  of  men  who 
knew  themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  tragical  collision  — 
decisive  of  many  things.  And  yet  they  smiled,  the 
presence  of  the  child  still  enwrapping  them. 

"Excuse  these  domesticities,"  said  the  Bishop,  "but 
there  was  such  woe  and  lamentation  just  before  you  came. 
And  childish  griefs  go  deep.  Bogies -of  all  kinds- 
have  much  to  answer  for!" 

Then  the  Bishop's  smile  disappeared.  He  beckoned 
Meynell  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down  himself. 

Francis  Craye,  Bishop  of  Markborough,  was  physically 
a  person  of  great  charm.  He  was  small  —  not  more  than 
five  foot  seven;  but  so  slenderly  and  perfectly  made,  so 
graceful  and  erect  in  bearing,  that  his  height,  or  lack  of  it, 
never  detracted  in  the  smallest  degree  from  his  dignity, 
or  from  the  reverence  inspired  by  the  innocence  and  un- 
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worldlmcss  of  his  charaaer.     A  broad  brow,  ovcrshadow- 
mg  and  overweighting  tiie  face,  combined,  with  extreme 
delicacy  of  feature,  a  touch  of  emaciation,  and  a  pure 
rose  m  the  alabaster  of  the  cheeks,  to  produce  the  aspect 
of  a  most  human  ghost -a  ghost  which  had  just  tasted 
the  blaclc  blood,  and  recovered  for  an  hour  all  the  vivacity 
of  life.     The  mouth,  thin-lipped  and  mobile  to  excess 
was  as  apt  for  laughter  as  for  tenderness;  the  blue  eyes 
were    frankness   and    eagerness    itself.     And    when    the 
glance  of  the  spectator  pursued  the  Bishop  downward 
.t  was  to  find  that  his  legs,  in  the  episcopal  gaiters,  were 
no  less  ethereal  than  his  face;  while  his  silky  white  hair 
added  the  last  touch  of  refinement  to  a  personality  of 
spirit  and  fire. 

Meynell  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"My  lord!  let  me  begin  this  conversation  by  once 
more  thanking  you  —  from  my  heart  —  for  all  the  per- 
sonal kindness  that  you  have  shown  me  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  fortnight  " 

His  voice  wavered  a  little.  The  Bishop  made  no  sign. 
And  perhaps,"  Meynell  resumed, "  I  felt  it  the  kindest 
thing  of  all  that -after  the  letters  I  have  written  you 
this  week  -  after  the  meeting  of  yesterday  -  you  should 
have  sent  me  that  telegram  last  night,  saying  that  you 
wished  to  see  me  to-day.  That  was  like  you -that 
touched  me  indeed!"    He  spoke  with  visible  emotion. 

The  Bishop  looked  up. 

"There  can  be  no  question,  Meynell,  of  any  personal 
enmity  between  yourself  and  me,"  he  said  gravely.     "I 
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shall  act  in  the  matter  entirely  as  the  responsibilities 
of  my  office  dictate  —  that  you  know.  But  I  liavc  owed 
you  much  in  the  past  —  much  help  —  much  affection. 
This  diocese  owes  you  much.  I  felt  1  must  make  one 
last  appeal  to  you  —  terrible  as  the  situation  has  grown. 
You  could  not  have  foreseen  that  meeting  of  yesterday!" 
he  added  impetuously,  raising  his  head. 
MeyncU  hesitated. 

"No,  I  had  no  idea  we  were  so  strong.  But  it  might 
have  been  foreseen.  The  forces  that  brought  it  about 
have  been  rising  steadily  for  many  years." 

There  was  no  answer  ''^r  a  moment.  The  Bishop  sat 
with  clasped  hands,  his  .  1,3  stretched  out  before  him,  his 
white  head  bent.     At  last,  without  moving,  he  said  : 

"There  are  grave  times  coming  on  this  diocese,  Meyncll 
—  there  are  grave  times  coming  on  the  Church!" 

"Does  any  living  church  escape  them.'"  said  Meyncll, 
watching  him  —  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  Bishop  shook  his  head. 

"lama  man  of  peace.  Where  you  see  a  hope  of  victory 
for  what  you  think,  no  doubt,  a  great  cause,  I  see  above 
the  melee,  Strife  and  Confusion  and  Fate  —  "  red  with  the 
blood  of  men."  What  can  you  —  and  those  who  were  at 
that  meeting  yesterday  —  hope  to  gain  by  these  pro- 
ceedings ?  If  you  could  succeed,  you  would  break  up  the 
Church,  the  strongest  weapon  that  exists  in  this  country 
against  sin  and  selfishness  —  and  who  would  be  the 
better.'" 

"Believe  me  —  we  sha'n't  break  it  up." 
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"Ceruinly  you  will!  Do  you  imagine  that  men  who 
are  the  spiritual  sons  and  luirs  of  Pus.y  and  I.iddon  are 
RoinK  to  sit  down  quietly  in  the  same  church  with  you 
and  the  eighteen  who  started  this  League  yesterday? 
Ihey  would  sooner  die." 
Mcyiicll  bore  the  onslaught  quietly. 
"It  depends  upon  our  .strength,"  he  said  slowly,  "and 
the  strength  we  develop,  as  the  fight  gr.es  on." 

"Not  at  all! -a  monstrous  delusion!"  The  Bishop 
raised  an  indignant  brow.  "  If  you  overw  helmed  us  - 
■f  you  got  the  State  on  your  side,  as  in  France  at  the 
Revolution -you  would  still  have  done  nothing  toward 
your  end  -  nothing  whatcn  er!  We  refuse  -  we  shall 
always  refuse  -  to  be  unequally  yoked  with  those  who 
deny  the  fundamental  trutlis  of  the  Faith  l" 

"My  lord   you  are  so  yoked  at  the  present  moment," 
said  Meynell  firmly  -  the  colour  had  flashed  back  into 
his  cheeks  -  "it  is  the  foundation  of  our  case  that  half 
the  educated  men  and  women  we  gather  into  our  churches 
to-day  are  -  i„  our  belief  -  Modernists  already.     Ques- 
tion them!  -  they  are  with  us  -  not  with  you.     That  is 
to  say,  they  have  tacitly  shaken  off  the  old  forms  -  the 
t-reeds  and  formularies  that  bind  the  visible,  the  legal 
church.     They  do  not  even   think  much  about  them' 
Forgive  me  if  I  speak  plainly!     They  are  not  grieving 
about  the  old.     Their  soul  -  those  of  them,   1  mean 
that  have  the  gift  of  religion  -  is  travailing  -  dumbly 
travailing -with    the    new.      Slowly,  irresistibly,  they 
are   evolving   for   themselves    new   forms,    new   creeds 
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whether  they  know  it  or  not.     You  —  the  traditional 
party  —  you,  the  bishops  and  the  orthodox  majority    - 
can  help  them,  or  hinder  them.      If  you  deny  them  or- 
ganized   expression    and    outlet,    you    prolong   the   dull 
friction    between    them    and    the    current    Christianity. 
You  waste  where  you  might  gather  -  you  quench  where 
you  might  kindle.     But  there  they  are  -  in  the  same 
church  with  you  -and  you  cannot  drive  them  out!" 
The  Bishop  made  a  sound  of  pain. 
"  I  wish  to  drive  no  one  out,"  he  said,  lifting  a  diaph- 
anous hand.     "To  his  own  master  let  each  man  stand 
or  fall.     But  you  ask  us  —  us,  the  appointed  guardians 
of  the  Faith  — the  cfWf/ia  (/ofcn/  — the  historic  episcopate 
—  to  deny  and  betray  the  Faith!     You  ask  us  to  assent 
formally  to  the  effacing  of  all  difference  between  Faith 
and  Unfaith  —  you  bid  us  tell  the  world  publicly  that 
belief  matters  nothing  —  that  a  man  may  deny  all  th. 
Divine  Facts  of  Redemption,  and  still  be  as  good  a  Chri>- 
tian  as  any  one  else.     History  alone  might   tell  you 
and  I  am  speaking  for  the  moment  as  a  student  to  a 
student  — that  the  thing  is  inconceivable!" 

"Unless  —  .fo/ti/ur  vivfndo!"  said  Meyncll  in  a  low 
voice.  "What  great  change  in  the  religious  life  of  men 
has  not  seemed  inconceivable  —  till  it  happened  ?  Think 
of  the  great  change  that  brought  this  English  Church 
into  being!  Witliin  a  couple  of  generations  men  had  tu 
learn  to  be  baptized,  ar.d  married,  and  buried,  with  rites 
unknown  to  their  fathers  —  to  stand  alone  and  cut  ofT 
from  the  great  whole  of  Christendom  —  to  which  they 
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had  once  belonged  to  ,«  the  Mass,  the  cult  of  Ou, 
Lady  and  the  Saints,  disappear  from  their  lives.  What 
change  that  any  Modernist  proposes  could  equal  that' 
But  England  lived  through  it!  -England  emerged'- 
she  recovered  her  equilibrium.  Lot-king  back  upon  ii 
all  now,  we  iiec  -  you  and  I  agree  there-  that  it  uas 
worth  while  -that  the  energizing,  rc^.aling  p.vs.-, 
behind  the  world  was  in  the  confusion  and  the  dislocation  : 
and  that  England  gained  more  than  she  lost  w  hen  ^lie 
made  for  herself  an  Englisn  and  a  national  Church  in 
these  islands,  out  of  the  shattered  debris  of  the  Roman 
system." 

He  bent  forward,  and  looked  intently  „,t„  the  Bishop's 
face.      "What  if  another  hour  of  travail  be  upon  us 
And  IS  any  birth  possible  without  pain.'" 

"Don't  let  us  argue  the  Reformation!"  said  the  Bishop 
with  a  new  sharpness  of  note.     "We  should  be  here  all 
night.     But  let  me  at  least  point  out  to  you  that  the 
Church  ker     '    ,   C,,-,ds!-the  .Succession!  -  the  four 
great  Coun.Ih  :       r-^  -  unbroken  unity  of  essential  dogma. 
But   you"  — he   turned   with    renewed    passion   on   his 
companion  —  "what  have  you   done  with  the  Creeds' 
Every  word  in  them  steeped  in  the  heart's  blood  of  genera- 
tions! -  and  you  put  them  aside  as  a  kind  of  theological 
bric-a-brac  that  concerns  us  no  more.     Meynell'  —  you 
have  no  conception  of  the  forces  that  this  movement 
of  yours,  if  you  persist  in  it,  will  unchain  against  you  I 
^  ou  are  like  children  playing  with  the  lightning! " 
Denunciation  and  warning  sat  with  a  curious  majesty 
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on  the  little  Bishop  as  he  launched  these  words.     It  was 

with  a  visible  effort  that  Meyncll  braced  himself  against 

them.  .        j.r 

"Perhaps  I  estimate  the  forces  for  and  against  dit- 
ferently  from  yourself,  Bishop.  But  when  you  prophesy 
war  I  agree.  There  will  be  war!  -  and  that  makes  the 
novelty  of  the  situation.  Till  now  there  has  never  been 
equality  enough  for  war.  The  heretic  has  been  an  ex- 
crescence to  be  cut  away.  Now  you  will  have  to  rnake 
some  terms  with  him!  For  the  ideas  behind  h.m  have 
invaded  your  inmost  life.  They  are  all  about  you  and 
around  you  -  and  when  you  go  out  to  fight  him,  you  will 
discover  that  you  are  half  on  his  side ! " 

"If  that  means,"  said  the  Bishop  impatiently,  that 
the  Church  is  accessible  to  new  ideas  -  that  she  is  now,  as 
she  has  always  been,  a  learned  Church  -  the  Church  of 
Westcott  and  Lightfoot,  of  a  host  of  younger  scholars 
who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  conten- 
tions of  Modernism  -  as  you  call  it  -  as  any  Modernist 
in  Europe -and  are  still  the  faithful  servants  and 
guardians  of  Christian  dogma  -  why,  then,  you  say  what 
is  true!  We  perfectly  understand  your  positions  — 
and  we  reject  them." 

Through  Meynell's  expression  there  passed  a  gleam - 
slight  and  gentle  —  of  something  like  triumph. 

"Forgive  me!  — but  I  think  you  have  given  me  my 
point.  Let  me  recall  to  you  the  French  sayings - 
'Comprendre,  c'est  pardonner  -  Comprendre,  c  est 
aimer  '     It  is  because  for  the  first  time  you  do  under- 
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stand  them  —  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  same  arguments 
play  upon  —  as  play  upon  us  —  it  is  for  Jiat  very  reason 
that  we  ret,ard  the  field  as  half  won,  before  the  battle 
is  even  joined." 

The  Bishop  gazed  upon  him  with  a  thin,  dropping  lip^ 
an  expression  of  suffering  in  the  clear  blue  eyes. 

"That  Christians"  —  he  said  under  his  breath  — 
"should  divide  the  forces  of  Christ  —  with  the  sin  and 
misery  of  this  world  devouring  and  defiling  our  brethren 
day  by  day!" 

"What  if  it  be  not  'dividing'  —  but  doubling  — 
the  forces  of  Christ!"  said  Meynell,  with  pale  resolution. 
"All  that  wc  ask  is  the  Church  should  recognize  existing 
facts  —  that  organization  should  shape  itself  to  reality. 
In  our  eyes,  Christendom  is  divided  to-day  —  or  is  rapidly 
dividing  itself  —  into  two  wholly  new  camps.  The  divi- 
sion between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  division;  for  the  force  that  is  rising  affects  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  equally.  Each  of  the  new  divi- 
sions has  a  philosophy  and  a  criticism  of  its  own;  each 
of  them  has  an  immense  hold  on  human  life,  though 
Modernism  is  only  now  slowly  realizing  and  putting  out 
its  power.  Two  camps!  —  two  systems  of  thought!  — 
both  of  them  Christian  thought.  Yet  one  of  them,  one 
only,  is  in  possession  of  the  chu  relies,  the  forms,  the 
institutions;  the  other  is  everywhere  knocking  at  the 
gates.  'Give  us  our  portion!'  —  we  say  —  'in  Christ's 
name.'  But  only  our  portion!  We  do  not  dream  of 
dispossessing  the  old  —  it  is  the  last  thing,  even,  that  wc 
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desire.  But  for  the  sake  of  souls  now  wandering  and 
desolate,  we  ask  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  old  —  in 
brotherly  peace,  in  equal  right  —  sharing  what  the  past 
has  bequeathed!  Yes,  even  the  loaves  and  fishes!  - 
they  ought  to  be  justly  divided  out  like  the  rest.  But, 
above  all,  the  powers,  the  opportunities,  the  trials,  the 
labours  of  the  Christian   Church!" 

"In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  English  Church  is  con- 
cerned, you  propose  to  reduce  us  within  our  own  borders 
to  a  peddling  confusion  of  sects,  held  together  by  the  mere 
physical  link  of  our  buildings  and  our  endowments!" 
said  the  Bishop,  as  he  straightened  himself  in  his 
chair. 

He  spoke  with  a  stern  and  contemptuous  force  which 
transformed  the  small  body  and  sensitive  face.  In  the 
old  room,  the  library  of  the  Palace,  with  its  rows  of  calf- 
bound  folios,  and  its  vaulted  fifteenth  century  roof,  he 
sat  as  the  embodiment  of  ancient,  inherited  things,  his 
gentleness  lost  in  that  collective,  that  corporate,  pride 
which  has  been  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  deadliest 
force  in  history. 

Meynell's  expression  changed,  in  correspondence.  It, 
too,  grew  harder,  more  challenging. 

"My  lord  —  is  there  no  loss  already  to  be  faced,  of 
another  kind?  — is  all  well  with  the  Church?  How 
often  have  I  found  you  here  —  forgive  nic!  —  grieving  for 
the  loss  of  souls  —  the  decline  of  faith  —  the  empty 
churches  —  the  dwindling  communicants  —  the  spread 
of  secularist  literature -- the  hostility  of  the  workmen! 
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And  yet  what  devotion,  what  zeal  there  is  in  rK-   ^• 
beginning  with  our  Bishop.     Have  w    not  of,"        ,"!.' 
ourselves  what  such  f.cts^ould     ol  B ^ U^r- wh 
God  seemed  to  have  forsaken  us  ? "  ^ 

"They  mean  luxury  and  selfishness  -  the  loss  of  dk 

empnas.s.       It  ,s  hard  indeed  to  turn  the  denial  of  Christ 
>nto  a„  argument  against  His  Gospel '" 

Meynell  was  silent.     His  heart  was  burnin.  within 
h.m  wuh  a  passionate  sense  at  once  of  the  vL  „e 
Ta  ""rrr^^'  =°  ^'^^^^^^  '"---d  by  the  Bis  o' 

A.erafewmofr:C^X:^i:---- 
report  vanous  developments  of  the  MovemelT  tht 

d.ocese  of  wh.ch  he  believed  the  Bishop  to  brsSlt 

wiZ;:^"  !:r'  """'"^  '™"^  >-- ■•  -^^  -'^  -  -ast 

-::sr;i:s:rt^-!srr^-- 

todonothin^toembitterord-;:;:.  »  "^  '""™"^'' 
intluly        °''  ""  '~""  ^'"^  ^^'^■'^•'  '-'^^'^  -  him 

-7ndf  V"'  ''"  'PP''''  ^^^'y"^-"'  ^'^  your  obedience 
-  and  to  the  promises  of  your  ordination  " 

f  was  a  boy  then" -said  Meynell  slowly- "I  „„ 
a  man  now.    I  tcK.k  those  vows  sincerely,  in  abLutc  g^d 


V 


I  ll!' 
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faith;  and  all  the  changes  in  me  have  come  about,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  by  the  inbreathing  of  a  spirit  not  my  own  — 
partly  from  new  knowledge  —  partly  in  trying  to  help 
my  people  to  Vive  -  or  to  die.  They  represent  to  me 
things  lawfully  —  divinely  —  learnt.  So  that  in  the 
change  itself,  I  cannot  acknowledge  or  feel  wrongdoing. 
But  you  remind  me  -  as  you  have  every  right  to  do  — 
that  I  accepted  certain  rules  and  cor  "tions.  Now  that 
J  break  them,  must  T  not  resign  the  position  dependent 
on  them.'  Clearly,  if  it  were  a  cucstion  of  any  ordinary 
society.  But  the  Christian  Church  is  not  an  ordinary 
society!     It  is  the  sum  of  Christian  life!" 

The  Bisht  ■  raised  a  hand  of  protest,  but  without  speak- 
ing.    Mey"t     resumed: 

"And  that  Life  makes  the  Church  —  moulds  it  afresh, 
from  age  to  age.  There  are  times — we  hold — when  the 
Church  very  nearly  expresses  the  Life;  there  are  others 
when  there  arc  great  discordances  between  the  Life,  and 
its  expression  in  the  Church.  We  believe  that  there  are 
such  discordances  now  because  —  once  more  —  of  a 
New  Learning.  And  we  believe  that  to  withdraw  from 
the  struggle  to  make  the  Church  more  fully  represent 
the  Life  would  be  sheer  disloyalty  and  cowardice.  Wc 
must  stay  it  out,  and  do  our  best.  We  are  not  dishonest, 
for,  unlike  many  Liberals  of  the  past  and  the  present 
—  we  speak  out!  We  are  inconsistent  indeed  with  a 
past  pledge;  but  are  we  any  more  inconsistent  than  the 
High  Churchman  who  repudiates  the  'blasphemous 
fables'  of  the  Mass  when  he  signs  the  Articles,  and  then 
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<^^iicouiagos  adoration  of  the  Resprv,.H  (;,  •     ■  • 

church?"  J^eser\fd  Sacrament  in  his 

m.«f  w„J„ri  fop  .  „;„„,.  „  „„  „      ™-      «" 

Meynell  flushed. 

kn'ows';hat°aliT""'-'°  T*'  °'  ''-'^"'  ^■-"-  '-'^^'^'P 
Knows  that  all  I  receive  from  my  livJne  is  i?iv,-n  h=.l   . 

J-ch  purposes.      I  support  nfyse."^; I^  I  w  itr 
risk  indeed  their  all!" 

gr^an.  ^^  ^^ '     "°"'     ""^     ""'     """^c     a 

to  do."""  '""  "''""^  ''"'  "''^'  "^^  '">'  '^""'l-  duty 

rititusS""'  Xo.r  parish  is  .ith  you  in  this  tcr- 

"The  church  people  in  it,  by  an  immense  majority - 
and  some  of  the  dissenters.     Mr.  Barron,  as  you  W.w 
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"1  expect  to  see  Mr.  Barro.i  this  afternoon,"  rernarked 
the  Bishop,  frowning. 

Meynell  said  nothing. 

The  Bishop  rose. 

"I  understand  from  your  letter  this  morning  that  you 
have  no  intention  of  repeating  the  ser\'ice  of  last  Sunday  ? " 

"Not  at  present.  But  the  League  will  go  to  work  at 
once  on  a  revised  service-book." 

"Which  you  propose  to  introduce  on  a  given  Sunday  — 
in  all  the  Reformers'  churches.'" 

"That  is  our  plan." 

"You  are  quite  aware  that  this  whole  scheme  may 
lead  to  tumults  —  breaches  of  the  peace.'" 

"It  may,"  said  Meynell  reluctantly. 

"But  you  risk  it?" 

"We  must,"  said  Meynell,  after  a  pause. 

"And  you  refuse  —  I  ask  you  once  more  —  to  resign 
your  living,  at  my  request?" 

"I  do  —  for  the  reasons  I  have  given." 

The  Bishop's  eyes  sparkled. 

"As  to  my  course,"  he  said,  dryly,  "Letters  of 
Request  will  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Court  of  Arches  pre- 
ferring charges  of  heretical  teaching  and  unauthorized 
services  against  yourself  and  two  other  clergy.  I  shall 
be  represented  by  so-and-so."       He  named  the  lawyers. 

They  stood,  exchanging  a  few  technical  informations 
of  this  kind  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  Meynell  took  up 
his  hat.  The  Bishop  hesitated  a  moment,  then  held  out 
his  hand. 
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Meyncll  grasped  it,  and  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed 
the  episcopal  ring.  *^  "**° 

''I  am  an  old  man" -said  the  Bishop  brokenly- 
ookmg  out.     Across  the  green  of  the  quadrangle  rose 

aVTttTirthtt-'^  '"'^'"'-  '''''^^  --"^^ 

fh!       -M  '"*'  "  ^^'  ^*  though  he  saw  beside 

the  y,s.ble  structure  -  its  ordered  beauty,  i:s  prld "d 
chenshed  anuquity-a  ruined  phantom  of  the  great 
church,  roofless  and  fissured    its  sacred   nl. 

My  bogies  are  as  foolish  as  Barbara's  "  he  .aid  t^ 
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MEVXELL  left  the  Palace  shaken  and  exliausted. 
He  carried  in  his  mind  the  image  of  his  Bishop, 
and  he  walked  in  bitterness  of  soul.  The 
quick,  optimistic  imagination  wliich  had  alone  made  the 
action  of  theso  last  weeks  possible  had  for  the  moment 
deserted  him,  and  he  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
temperament. 

He  turned  into  the  Cathedral,  and  knelt  there  some 
time,  conscious  less  of  articulate  prayer  than  of  the  vague 
influences  of  the  place;  the  warm  gray  of  its  shadows, 
the  relief  of  its  mere  space  and  silence,  the  beauty  of  the 
creeping  sunlight  -—  gules,  or,  and  purple  —  on  the 
spreading  pavements.  And  vaguely  —  while  the  Bishop's 
grief  still,  as  it  were,  smarted  within  his  own  heart  —  there 
arose  the  sense  that  he  was  the  mere  instrument  of  a 
cause;  that  personal  shrinking  and  compunction  were  not 
allowed  him;  that  he  was  the  guardian  of  nascent  riglits 
and  claims  far  beyond  anything  affecting  his  ov.n  life. 
Some  such  con\iction  is  essential  to  the  religious  leader  -- 
to  the  enthusiast  indeed  of  any  kind;  and  it  was  not  with- 
held from  Richard  Meynell. 

When  he  rose  and  went  out,  he  saw  coming  toward  him 
a  man  he  knew  well   -    Fenton,  the  \'icar  of  a  church  on 

I  JO 
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the  outskirts  of  Markborough,  famous  for  its  "hieh" 
doctnne  and  services;  a  young  boyish  fellow,  curly  haifed. 
m  whom  the  "'gaycty"  that  Catholicism,  Anglican  o 
Roman,  prescnbes  to  her  most  devout  children  was  as 
conspicuous  as  an  ascetic  and  labourious  life.     Meynell 

r  '"'/''r"''  '"-•  ^'  ^  -''ll  clerical  meeting'^ 
two  men  had  once  held  an  argument  that  had  been  Ion. 
.emembered-Fenton  maintaining  hotly  the  doctr^^f 
"f  an  .ntermed.ate  and  purgatorical  state  after  deaT 
basmg  ,t  entirely  on  a  vision  of  Saint  Perpetua  recorded 
■n  the  Acta  of  that  Saint.  Impossible, 'said  h  f a  ' 
ha.red,  frank-eyed  priest- who  had  been  one  of  e 
be  t   wcket-keeps  of  his  day  at  Winchester  -  that    o 

almost  of  death,  could  be  misleading.  Purgatory  there- 
ore  must  be  accepted  and  believed,  even  tho'ugh  ft  n^fg  t 
no  be  expedient  to  proclaim  it  publicly  from  an  Anglican 
pulp.t.  bmce  the  evenmg  when  I  first  read  the  Acta 
of  SS.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,"  said  the  speaker  with 
an  awed  sincerity,  "I  have  never  doubted  for  myself 
nor  have  I  dared  to  hide  from  my  penitents  what Tm y 
own  opinion."  ^ 

.eItlvTa'k::^,T"'"'  '"""^  °^  '"^  «^""^'  "g""*-"',  had 
.uenUy  taken  the  v.  -y  proof  offered  him  -  i...,  the  vision 
-  di  ecting  n,  the  time  in  which  it  arose,  and  the  mind 
H.  ;vhich  It  occurred,  with  a  historical  knowledge  and  a 
quick  and  tender  penetration  which  had  presently  ab! 

Tbttl  k'%^"°™P^"^'  °^  "^^="-^'  '■"  Fenton  s    d 

abruptly,  with  a  frown  of  perplexity: 
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"In  that  way,  one  might  explain  anything  —  the  Trans- 
figuration for  instance  —  or  Pentecost." 

Meynell  looltcd  up  quickly. 

"Except  —  the  mind  that  dies  for  an  idea!" 

Yet  the  encounter  had  left  them  friends;  and  the  tv/o 
men  had  been  associated  not  long  afterward  in  a  heroic 
attempt  to  stop  some  dangerous  rioting  arising  out  of  a 
strike  in  one  of  the  larger  collieries. 

Meynell  watched  the  young  figure  of  Fenton  approach- 
ing through  the  bands  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  great 
nave.  As  it  came  nearer,  some  instinct  made  him  stand 
still,  as  though  he  became  the  mere  spectator  of  what 
was  about  to  happen.  Fenton  lifted  his  head;  his  eyes 
met  MeyncU's,  and,  without  the  smallest  recognition, 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  pavement,  he  passed  on  toward 
the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral. 

Meynell  straightened  himself  for  a  minute's  "  recollec- 
tion," and  went  his  way.  On  the  pavement  outside  the 
western  portal  he  ran  into  another  acquaintance  —  a 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  — hurrying  home  to  lunch  from  a 
morning's  work  in  the  Cathedral  library.  Canon  France 
looked  up,  saw  who  it  was,  and  Meynell,  every  nerve 
strained  to  its  keenest,  perceived  the  instant  change  of 
expression.  But  there  was  no  ignoring  him,  though  the 
Canon  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands. 

"Ah!     Meynell,  is  that  yo         A  fine  day  at  last!" 

"Yes,  we  may  save  the  harvest  yet!"  said  Meynell, 
pausing  in  his  walk. 

A  kind  of  nervous  curiosity  bade  him  try  and  detain 
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large  Baddha-l.ke  faro,  «nd  a  pair  of  remarkably  shrewd 
and  humorous  black  eyes  -  looked  him  quickly  over  from 
top  to  toe  and  hurried  on,  throwing  a  "good-bye"  over 
h.s  shoulder.  When  he  and  Mcynell  had  last  met  it 
had  b.-en_to  talk  for  a  friendly  hour  over  Monseigneur 
Uuchesn.  s  las,  b<x>k  and  its  bearing  on  I  hramonlan. 
pretensions;  and  they  had  parted  «iih  a  cordial  «rip  of 
the  hand,   promising  soon  to  meet   again. 

-Yet  he  knew  me  for  a  heretic  then!"  thought  Mey- 
nell.     '■  I  never  made  any  secret  of  my  opinions  " 

All  the  same,  as  he  walked  on,  he  forced  himself  to 
acknowledge  to  the  full  the  radical  change  in  the  sit- 
uation. Acts  of  war  suspend  the  normal  order;  and 
no  combatant  has  any  right  to  complain. 

Then  a  moment's  weariness  seized  him  of  the  whole 
tram  of  thought  to  which  his  days  and  nights  were  now 
commuted,  and  he  turned  with  eagerness  to  look  at  the 
streets  of  Markborough,  full  of  a  market-day  ciov,  J  and 
of  "the  great  mundane  movement."  Farmers  nd 
labourers  were  walking  up  and  down;  oxen  and  sheep  in 
the  temporary  pens  of  the  market-place  were  waiting 
for  purchasers;  there  was  a  Socialist  lecturer  in  one  corner 
and  a  Suffragist  lady  on  a  wagon  in  another.  The  late 
August  sun  shone  upon  the  ruddy  faces  and  broad  backs 
of  men  to  whom  certainly  it  did  not  seem  to  be  of  great 
importance  whether  the  Athanasian  Creed  were  omitted 
from  the  devotions  of  Christian  people  or  no.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  chaffering  going  on;  a  little  courting 
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and  some  cheating.  Meynell  recognized  some  of  his 
parishioners,  s|>oite  to  a  farmer  or  two,  exchanged 
greeting  with  a  sub-agent  of  the  miners'  union,  and 
gave  some  advice  to  a  lad  of  his  choir  who  had  turiud 
against  the  pits  and  come  to  "hire"  himself  at  Mark- 
borough. 

It  was  plain  lu  him,  however,  after  a  little,  that  al- 
though he  might  wish  to  forget  himscH  .rn'ing  the  crowd, 
the  crowd  was  on  the  contrary  rather  sharply  aware  of 
the  Rector  of  Upcote.  He  perceived  as  he  moved  slowly 
up  the  street  that  he  was  in  fact  a  marked  man.  Looks 
followed  him;  and  llvj  men  he  knew  greeted  him  with 
a  differenc. 

A  little  lv->  .nd  the  market-place  he  turned  down  a 
narrow  street  leading  to  the  mother  church  of  the  town  — 
an  older  foundation  even  than  the  Cathedral.  Knockin}; 
at  the  door  in  the  wall,  he  was  admitted  to  an  old  rectory 
house,  adjacent  to  the  church,  :.nd  in  its  low-ceiled 
dining-room  he  found  six  of  the  already  tamous  "eighteen" 
assembled,  among  them  the  two  other  clergy  who  with 
himself  had  been  singled  out  for  the  lirsl  testing  prose- 
cution.    A  joint  letter  was  being  dr^wn  up  for  the  press. 

Meynell  was  greeted  with  rejoicing  —  a  quiet  rejoic- 
ing, as  of  men  occupied  with  grave  n-.atters,  that  pre- 
cluded any  ebullience  of  talk.  With  Meynell's  ap- 
pearance, the  meeting  became  more  formal,  and  it  wa : 
proposed  to  put  the  Vicar  of  the  ancient  church  undi; 
whose  shadow  they  were  gathered,  into  the  chair.  Th. 
old  man,  Treherne  .Sy  name,  had  been  a  double-firs; 
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in  days  when  double-fimts  were  everything,  and  in  a 
class-list  not  much  more  modern  than  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
He  was  a  gentle,  scholarly  person,  silent  and  timid  in 
ordinary  life,  and  his  adhesion  to  the  "eighteen"  had 
been  an  astonishment  to  friends  and  *(..■!.  But  he  wa^ 
not  to  be  inveigled  into  the  "chair"  on  any  occasion, 
least  of  all  in  his  own  dining-rtvom. 

"I  should  keep  you  here  all  night,  and  you  would  get 
nothing  done,"  he  said  witli  a  smiling  wave  of  the  hand. 
"  Beside?  —  excludat  jur^ia  finis!  —  let  there  be  an  age- 
limit  in  all  things!  Put  Meynell  in.  It  is  he  that  has 
brought  us  all  into  this  business." 

So,  for  some  hours  or  more,  Meynell  and  the  six  grap- 
pled with  the  letter  that  was  to  convey  the  challenge  of 
the  revolted  congregations  to  the  general  public  through 
the  Times.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  some  small 
jealousies  and  frictions  lifted  their  heads  that  had  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  white-hot  feeling  of  the  inaugu- 
ration meeting. 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  seven  men  gathered  in  this  room 
were  not  unworthy  to  lead  the  "forlorn  hope"  they 
had  long  determined  on.  Darwen  —  young,  handsome, 
spiritual,  a  Third  Classic,  and  a  Chancellor's  medallist; 
Waller,  his  Oxford  friend,  a  man  of  the  same  type,  both 
representing  the  recent  flowing  back  of  intellectual  forces 
into  the  Church  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  had 
abandoned  her;  Petitot,  Swiss  by  origin,  small,  black- 
eyed,  irrepressible,  with  a  great  popularity  among  the 
hosiery  operatives  of  whom  his  parish  was  mainly  com- 
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posed;  Derrick,  the  Socialist,  of  humble  origin  and 
starved  education,  yet  possessed  of  a  natural  sway  over 
men,  given  him  by  a  pair  of  marvellous  blue  eyes,  a 
character  of  transparent  simplicity,  a  tragic  honesty  and 
the  bitter-sweet  gift  of  the  orator;  Chesham,  a  man  who 
had  left  the  army  for  the  Church,  had  been  grappling 
for  ten  vcars  with  a  large  parish  of  secularist  artisans, 
and  was  now  preaching  Modernism  with  a  Franciscan 
fervour  and  success;  and  RoUin,  who  owned  a  slashing 
literary  style,  was  a  passionate  Liberal  in  all  fields,  had 
done  excellent  work  in  the  clearing  and  cleaning  of  slums, 
with  much  loud  and  unnecessary  talk  by  the  way,  and 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  DaHy  Watchman.  Chesham 
and  Darwen  were  Meynell's  co-defendants  in  the  suit 
brought  by  the  Bishop. 

Rollin  alone  seemed  out  of  place  in  this  gathering  of 
men,  drawing  tense  breath  under  a  new  and  almost 
unbearable  responsibility.  He  was  so  in  love  with  the 
sensational,  notoriety  side  of  the  business,  so  eager  to 
pull  wires,  and  square  editors,  so  frankly  exultant  in  the 
"big  row"  coming  on,  that  Meynell,  with  the  Bishop's 
face  still  in  his  mind,  could  presently  hardly  ehdure  him. 
He  felt  as  Renan  toward  Gavroche.  Was  it  worth  while 
to  go  through  so  much  that  Rollin  might  cut  a  figure, 
and  talk  at  large  about  "modern  thought?" 

However  Darwen  and  Waller,  Derrick  also,  were  just 
as  determined  as  Meynell  to  keep  down  the  frothy  self- 
advertising  clement  in  the  campaign  to  the  minimum 
that  human  nature  seems  unable  to  do  without.     So  that 
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Rollin  found  himself  gradually  brought  into  line,  being 
not  a  bad  fellow,  but  only  a  common  one;  and  he  aban- 
doned with  much  inward  chagrin  the  project  of  a  flaming 
"interview"  for  the  Daily  Watchman  on  the  following 
day. 

And  indeed,  as  this  handful  of  men  settled  down  to  the 
consideration  of  the  agenda  for  a  large  conference  to  be 
held  in  Markborough  the  following  week,  there  might 
have  been  discerned  in  six  of  them,  at  least,  1  temper  that 
glorified  both  them  and  their  enterprise;  a  temper  of 
seriousness,  courage,  unalterable  conviction,  with  such 
delicacy  of  feeling  as  befits  men  whose  own  brethren  and 
familiar  companions  have  b"'-ome  their  foes.  They  were 
all  pastors  in  the  true  sense,  and  every  man  of  them  knew 
that  in  a  few  months  he  would  prob..jly  have  lost  his 
benefice  and  his  prospects.  Only  Treherne  was  married, 
and  only  he  and  Rollin  had  private  means. 

Meynell  was  clearly  their  leader.  Where  the  hope- 
fulness of  the  others  was  intermittent  his  was  constant; 
his  knowledge  of  the  English  situation  generally,  as  well 
as  of  the  lie  of  forces  in  the  Markborough  district,  was 
greater  than  theirs;  and  his  ability  as  a  writer  made 
him  their  natural  exponent.  It  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
greater  part  of  their  "encyclical"  for  the  press;  and  by 
the  time  the  meeting  was  over  he  had  so  heightened  in 
them  the  sense  of  mission,  so  cheered  them  with  the  vision 
of  a  wide  response  from  the  mind  of  England,  that  all 
lesser  thoughts  were  sunk,  and  they  parted  in  quietness 
and  courage. 
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skirts  of    Markborough   by   the 


Meynell   left  the   outsl 
Maudeley  road,  meaning  to  walk  to  'Ipcotc  by  Forked 
Pond  and  Maudeley  Park. 

It  was  now  nearly  a  fortnight  since  he  had  seen  Mary 
Elsmere,  and  for  the  first  time,  almost,  in  these  days  of 
storm  and  stress  could  the  mind  make  room  for  some- 
sore  brooding  on  the  fact.  He  had  dined  at  Maudeley, 
making  time  with  infinite  difficulty;  Mrs.  Elsmere  and 
her  daughter  were  not  there.  He  had  asked  Mrs.  Flax- 
man  to  tea  at  the  Rectory,  and  had  suggested  that  she 
should  bring  her  sister  and  her  niece.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flaxman  appeared  —  without  companions.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  caught  sight  of  Mary  Elsinere's  figure  in 
the  distance  of  Miss  Puttenham's  garden.  Yet  he  had 
not  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  two  friends.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  by  then  it  must  be  her  will  to  avoid  liim. 
and  he  respected  it. 

As  to  other  misgivings  and  anxiet.es,  ihcy  were  manj-. 
As  Meynell  entered  the  Maudeley  lane,  with  the  woods  of 
Sandford  Abbey  on  his  left,  and  the  little  trout-stream 
flashing  and  looping  through  the  water  meadows  on  his 
right,  his  mind  was  often  occupied  by  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  Stephen  Barron  which  had  taken 
place  the  night  before.  Meynell  could  not  but  think  of 
it  remorsefully. 

"And  I  can  explain  notnmg  —  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
poor  old  fellow  —  nothing!  He  thinks  if  we  had  allowed 
the  engagement,  it  would  all  h„ve  come  right  —  he  would 
have  got  a  hold  upon  her,  and  been  able  to  shape  her. 
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Oh,  my  dear  boy  —  my  dear  boy!  Yet,  when  the  time 
comes,  Stephen  shall  have  any  chance,  any  help,  I  can 
give  him  —  unless  indeed  she  has  settled  her  destiny  for 
herself  by  then,  without  any  reference  to  us.  And 
Stephen  shall  know  —  what  there  is  to  know!" 

As  to  Hester  herself,  she  seemed  to  have  been  keeping 
the  Fox-Wilton  household  in  perpetual  fear.  She  went 
about  in  her  mocking,  mysterious  way,  denying  that  she 
knew  anything  about  Sir  Philip  Meryon,  or  had  any  deal- 
ings with  him.  Yet  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that 
letters  had  passed  between  them,  and  Hester's  proceed- 
ings were  so  quick-silverish  and  incalculable  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  her.  In  the 
wilderness  of  Maudeley  Park,  which  lay  directly  between 
the  two  houses,  they  might  quite  well  have  met  —  they 
probably  had  met.  Meynell  noticed  and  rebuked  in 
himself  a  kind  of  settled  pessimism  as  to  Hester's  conduct 
and  future.  "Do  what  you  will,"  it  seemed  to  say  — 
"do  all  you  can  —  but  that  life  has  in  it  the  ferments 
of  tragedy." 

Had  they  at  least  been  doing  all  they  could.'  he  asked 
himself  anxiously,  vowing  that  no  public  campaign 
must  or  should  distract  him  {<  ~,m  a  private  trust  much 
older  than  it,  and  no  less  sa>  :cd.  In  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  of  these  weeks  he  had  been  corresponding  on 
Lady  Fox-Wilton's  behalf  with  a  lady  in  Paris  to  whom  a 
girl  of  Hester's  age  and  kind  might  be  safely  committed 
for  the  perfecting  of  her  French  and  music.  It  had  been 
necessary  to  warn  the  lady  that  in  the  case  of  such  a 


lit 
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pcnsionnainj  as  Hi,-.ter  tiic  male  sex  might  give  trouble; 

and  Hester  had  not  yet  signified  her  gracious  consent 

to  go. 

But  she  would  go  —  she  must  go  —  and  ( ither  he  or 

Alice  Puttenham  would  take  her  over  and   install  her. 

Good    heavens,  if  one  had  only  Edith   Fox-Wilton  to 

depend  on  in  these  troubles! 

As  for  Philip  Meryon,   he  was,  of  course,  now  and 

always,  a  man  of  vicious  habits  and  no  scruples.     He 

seemed  to  be  staying  at  Sandford  with  '.he  usual  crew 

of  flashy,  disreputable  people,  rid  to  allow  Hester  to  run 

any  risks  with  regard  to  him  would  be  simply  criminal. 

Yet  with  so  inefficient  a  watch-dog  as  Lady  Fox-Wilton, 
who  could  guarantee  anything.'     Alice,  of  course,  thought 

of  nothing  else  than  Hester,  night  and  day.  But  it  was 
part  of  the  pathos  of  the  situation  that  she  had  so  little 
inlluence  on  the  child's  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Poor,  lonely  woman!  In  Alice's  sudden  friendship 
for  Mary  Elsmcre,  her  junior  by  some  twelve  years,  the 
Rector,  with  an  infinite  pity,  read  the  confession  of  a  need 
that  had  become  at  last  intolerable.  For  these  seventeen 
years  he  had  never  known  her  make  an  intimate  friend, 
and  to  see  her  now  with  this  charming,  responsive  girl  was 
to  realize  what  the  long  hunger  for  affection  must  have 
been.  Yet  even  now,  how  impossible  to  satisfy  it,  as 
other  won  .n  could  satisfy  it!  What  ghosts  and  shadows 
about  the  path  of  friendship! 

"A  dim  and  perilous  way,"  his  mind  went  sounding 
back    ilong  the  intricacies  of  Alice  Puttenham's  story. 
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Iw  of*^  ^1°'''""'  'T  '"  ^°""'"'""  -ith  it  -  problems 
now  of  ..th,cs,  now  of  expediency.  And  interfused  with 
them  a  sense  of  dull  amazement  and  yet  of  intolerable 

t?  H  T  ~  '"n  '™'^"''^'  ^-'''''  ''''  '•-■"  -i^h  regard 
VhnhT..  °"""  "^  Sandford-..rf  ffLrf 
When  he  had  first  seen  them  together,  it  had  seemed  a 
th.ng  so  sm.ster  that  his  mind  had  refused  to  take  it 
senously.  A  sharp  word  to  her,  a  word  of  warning  to 
her  natural  guard.ans  -  and  surely  all  was  mended, 
n  il.p  never  stayed  more  than  three  weeks  in  the  old 
hou  e;  he  would  very  soon  be  gone,  and  Hester's  fancy 
would  turn  to  something  else.  ^ 

But  that  the  passing  shock  should  become  anything 
more!  There  rose  before  Meynell's  imagination  a  vision 
0  the  two  by  the  r.ver,  not  in  the  actual  brightness  of 
the  August  afternoon,  but  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  angry 
storm-hght;  behind  them,  darkness,  covering  "old,  un- 
happy far^ff  things."  Froni  that  tragical  glooL,  it 
seemed  as  though  their  young  figures  had  but  just 
emerged,  unnaturally  clear;  and  yet  the  trailing  clouds 
were  already  threatening  the  wild  beauty  of  the  girl 

He  Warned  himself  for  lack  of  foresight.  It  should 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  those  two  to  meet- 
Meryon  generally  appeared  at  Sandford  three  times  a 
year,  forvanous  sporting  purposes.  Hester  might  easilv 
have  been  sent  away  during  these  descents.  But  th'e 
fact  was  she  had  grown  up  so  rapidly  _  yenerday  a 
mischievous  ch.ld,  to-day  a  woman  in  her  first  bloom  - 
that   they   had   all    been  taken  by  .urpri.o.       Beside, 
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who  could  have  imagined  any  communication  whatevti 
between    the    Fox-Wilton    household    and    the    il-Mous 
party  at  Sandford  Abbey? 

As  to  the  girl  herself,  Meynell  was  always  conscious 
of  being  engaged  in  some  long  struggle  to  save  and  pro- 
tect his  ward  against  her  wiU.  There  were  circumstances 
connected  with  Hester  that  should  have  stirred  in  thr 
few  people  who  knew  them  a  special  softness  of  heart  in 
regard  to  her.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  feel  it.  The  Rector 
had  helped  two  women  to  watch  over  her  upbringing; 
he  had  brought  her  to  her  first  commun.on,  and  tried 
hard,  and  quite  in  vain,  to  instil  into  her  the  wholesome 
mysticisms  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  the  more  eflForts 
he  made,  the  more  sharply  was  he  aware  of  the  hard, 
egotistical  core  of  the  girl's  nature,  of  Hester's  fatal 
difference  from  other  girls. 

And  yet,  as  he  thought  of  her  with  sadness  and  per- 
plexity, there  came  across  him  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Elsmere's  sudden  movement  toward  Hester;  how  she 
had  drawn  the  child  to  her  and  kissed  her  —  she,  so  un- 
earthly and  so  spiritual,  whose  very  aspect  showed  her 
the  bondswoman  of  Christ. 

The  remembrance  rebuked  him,  and  he  fell  into  frcsli 
plans  about  the  child.  She  must  be  sent  away  at  once  1  - 
and  if  there  were  really  any  sign  of  entanglement  he  must 
himself  go  to  Sandford  and  beard  Philip  in  his  den. 
There  was  knowledge  in  his  possession  that  might  be 
used  to  frighten  the  fellow.  He  thought  of  his  cousin 
with  loathing  and  contempt. 
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But  — to  do  him  justice  —  Mer>'on  knew  nothing  of 
those  facts  that  gave  such  an  intolerable  significance  to 
any  contact  whatever  between  his  besmirched  life  and 
that  of  Hester  Fox-Wilton. 

Meryon  knew  nothing  —  and  Stephen  knew  nothing  — 
nor  the  child  herself.  Meynell  shared  his  knowledge  with 
only  two  other  persons  —  no!  —  three.  Was  that  woman, 
that  troublesome,  excitable  woman,  whose  knowledge  had 
been  for  years  the  terror  of  three  lives  —  was  she  alivi- 
still .'  Ralph  Fox-Wilton  had  originally  made  it  well  worth 
her  while  to  go  to  the  States.  That  was  in  the  days  whin 
he  was  prepared  to  pay  anything.  Then  for  years  she 
had  received  an  allowance,  which,  however,  Meynell 
believed  had  stopped  sometime  before  Sir  Ralph's  death. 
Meynell  remembered  that  the  stopping  of  it  had  caused 
some  friction  between  Ralph  and  his  wife.  Lady  Fox- 
Wilton  had  wished  it  continued.  But  Ralph  had  obsti- 
nately refused  to  pay  any  more.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  her,  apparently,  for  a  long  while.  But  she  had  still  a 
son  and  grand-children  living  in  Upcotc  vilage. 

Meynell  opened  the  gate  leading  into  the  Forked  Pond 
enclosure.  The  pond  had  been  made  by  the  damming  of 
part  of  the  trout  stream  at  the  point  where  it  entered 
the  Maudeley  estate,  and  the  diversion  of  the  rest  to  a 
new  channel.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  pond 
and  the  new  channel  made  a  little  waterlocked  kingdom 
of  its  own  for  the  cottage,  which  had  been  originally  a 
fishing  hut,  built  in  an  Izaak  Walton-ish  mood  by  one 
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of  the  owners  of  Maudcley.  But  the  public  footpath 
through  the  park  ran  along  the  farther  side  of  the  pond, 
and  the  doings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  thick 
though  the  leafage  was,  could  sometimes  be  observed 

from  it.  ,     ,•    1 

Involuntarily  Mcynell's  footsteps  lingered  as  the  little 
thatched  house  became  visible,  its  windows  set  wide  to 
the  sounds  and  scents  of  the  September  day.  There  was 
conveyed  to  him  a  sense  of  its  warm  loneliness  in  the 
summer  nights,  of  the  stars  glimmering  upon  it  through 
the  trees,  of  the  owls  crying  round  it.  And  within  — 
in  one  of  those  upper  rooms  —  those  soft  deep  eyes,  at 
rest  in  sleep?  —  or  looking  out,  perhaps,  into  the  breath- 
ing glooms  of  the  wood?  — the  sweet  face  propped  on 
the  slender  hand. 

He  felt  certain  that  the  inner  life  of  such  a  personality 
as  Mary  Elsmerc  was  rich  and  passionate.  Sometimes, 
in  these  lonely  hours,  did  she  think  of  the  man  who  had 
told  her  so  much  of  himself  on  that,  to  him,  memorable 
walk?  Meynell  looked  back  upon  the  intimate  and 
autobiographical  talk  into  which  he  had  been  led,  with 
s„me  wonder  and  a  hot  cheek.  He  had  confessed  himself 
partly  to  Elsmerc's  daughter,  on  a  hint  o!  sympathy,  is 
to  one  entitled  to  such  a  confidence,  so  to  speak,  by  in- 
heritance, should  she  desire  it;  but  still  more  — he  owned 
it  —  to  a  delightful  woman.  It  was  the  first  time  in  Mey- 
nell's  strenuous  life,  fi/.od  to  the  brim  with  intellectual 
and  speculative  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  care 
of  his  parish  on  the  other,  that  he  had  been  conscious  of 
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an}-  such  /.-eling  as  now  possessed  him      I    i  •    r 

He  had  had  his  temptations  of  th--  fl.sh  hu  .  r 
■ncimation,  like  other  men  But  h.-'  ,  ,'/"',^"^"'  "^ 
down  victon-ousi,,  U  co„:;ienc;3  e  it  Ttt.^''" 
now  s,nce  anything  of  the  son  had  ass;i,:.d  him         '""' 

cot";eT::sed  Z7:rv^  '-^  -^  r°-  ^'>^- 
jo^nha...hefi.t^£,j;:zjL::f"^::j 
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involves  a  daily  refining  of  the  nerves.  When  a  man 
so  trained,  so  refined,  takes  up  the  public  tasiis  of  leader- 
ship and  organization,  in  this  noisy,  hard-hitting  world, 
his  nature  is  set  at  enmity  with  itself.  Meynell  did  not 
yet  know  whether  the  mystic  in  him  would  allow  tin 
fighter  in  him  to  play  his  part. 

If  the  memory  of  Fenton's  cold,  unrecognizing  eyts 
and  rigid  mouth,  as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  siltiic; 
of  the  Cathedral,  had  power  to  cause  so  deep  a  stab  i.f 
pain,  how  was  he  to  brace  himself  in  the  future  to  what 
must  come.'  — the  alienation  of  friend  after  friend,  the 
condemnation  of  the  good,  the  tumult,  the  poisoned  feel- 
ing, the  abuse,  public  and  private. 

Only  by  the  help  of  that  Power  behind  the  veil  ..I 
things,  perceived  by  the  mind  of  faith!  "  'Thou,  Tho.i 
art  being  and  breath!'  —  Thine  is  this  truth,  which,  lil;c 
a  living  hand,  bridles  and  commands  mc.  Grind  my  lif< 
as  corn  in  Thy  mill!  —  but  forsake  me  not!  Nay,  Thou 
wilt  not,  Thou  canst  not  forsake  me!" 

No  hope  for  a  man  attempting  such  an  enterprise  as 
Meynell's  but  in  this  simplicity,  this  passion  of  scif- 
surrender.  Without  it  no  adventure  in  the  spiritual  fight 
has  ever  touched  and  fired  the  heart  of  man.  Meynel' 
was  sternly  and  simply  aware  of  it. 
But  how  is  this  temper,  this  passion,  kindled? 
The  answer  flashed.  Everywhere  the  divine  ultimate' 
Power  mediates  itself  through  the  earthly  elements  and 
forces,  speaks  through  small,  childish  things,  incarnate.'; 
itself  in  lover,  wife,  or  friend  —  flashing  its  mystic  fire 
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through  the  wc-b  of  hu.ran  rc-iations.     It  seemed  t,,  Mey. 
nell    a,  he  stood  i„  the  evening  stillness  by  the  ponH. 
h  dden  from  s.ght  by  the  light  brushwood  round  l.i„, 
that    absorbed  as  he  had  been  fron.  nis  youth  in  ,l,c' 

..re  absorbed  m  art  or  science,  ho  had  never  really  under- 
tood  one  of  these  great  words  by  which  he  imagined 

r  b"  \'}:"r'  '"  ^'"^""""'  -  Sacrifice,  or 
Joy  -  because  he  had  never  known  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  .ntimate,  thing,  of  human  life  out  of  which  they 

And  there  uprose  in  him  a  sudden  yearning -a  ,ud- 
den  flame  of  desire  -  for  the  revealing  love.of  w.fe  and 
ch.id.     As  n  thnlled  through  him,  he  seemed  to  be  look- 

ElLeT  '"'°  '''  ''"  ~  "  '"'"'•  '°  ''""'-  -  °f  Mary 

listTnLTf''''  ''-'  "'''"''• '""  '"  '"""«■  y«  -"i»"ively 
St  n,ng  for  any  movement  in  the  wood,  there  was  a 

han  1  A  ""°"^  '""^  '""  °PP°'''-     A  girl,  book 

aid      "".         ."  '°  '^^  ""^^'^  "^«''  ^"'l  P»""d  there 
a    ttle,  watchmg  the  glow  of  sunset  on  the  water.     Mey! 

"e     retreated   farther  into  the  wood;  but  he  was  .  S| 

abe  to  see  her.     Presently  she  sat  down,  propping  her 

self  agamst  a  tree,  and  began  to  read  PP'"8  her 

Her  presence   the  grace  of  her  bending  neck,  informed 

But  memory  broke  in  upon  the  trance  and  scattered  a! 
h.s   pleasure.     What    reasonable    hope   of   winning   the 
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daughter  of  that  quiot,  indomitabli:  woman,  who,  at  their 
first  meeting,  had  shown  him  with  such  icy  gentleness 
the  gulf  between  himself  and  them? 

And  yet  between  himself  and  Mary  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  gulf.  Spiritually  she  was  her  father's  child,  and 
not  her  mother's. 

But  to  suppose  that  she  would  consent  to  bring  back 
into  her  mother's  life  the  same  tragic  conflict,  in  new 
form,  which  had  already  rent  and  scared  it,  was  madness. 
He  read  his  dismissal  in  her  quiet  avoidance  of  him  ever 
since  she  had  been  a  witness  of  her  mother's  manner 

toward  him. 

No.  Such  a  daughter  would  n-vcr  inHict  a  second 
sorrow,  of  the  same  kind,  on  such  a  mother.  Meynell 
bowed  his  head,  and  went  slowly  away.  It  was  as  though 
he  left  youth  and  all  delightfulness  behind  him,  in  th,- 
deepening  dusk  of  the  woods. 

While  Meynell  was  passing  through  the  woods  of 
Forked  Pond  a  very  different  scene,  vitally  connected 
with  the  Rector  and  his  fortunes,  was  passing  a  mile 
away,  in  a  workman's  cottage  at  Upcote  .Minor. 

Barron  had  spent  an  agitated  day.  After  his  inter- 
view with  the  Bishop,  in  which  he  was  rather  angrily 
conscious  that  his  devotion  and  his  zeal  were  not  rewarded 
with  as  much  gratitude  or  as  complete  a  confidence  on 
the  Bishop's  part  as  he  might  have  claimed,  he  called  on 
Canon   France. 

To  him  he  talked  long  and  emphatically  on  the  situa- 
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tion,  on  tl.r  Mcessiv>-  caution  of  the  Bishop,  who  had 
entirely  refused  to  inlubit  any  one  of  the  dghtci-n,  at 
present,  U>t  there  .should  be  popular  commotions;  .,„ 
the  measures  ihat  Ik-  and  his  friends  were  taking,  and 
on  the  strong  feeling  that  he  believed  to  be  rising  agair-- 
the  Modernists.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  discontci,!.  d 
with  the  Bishop,  and  Ivli.ved  himself  the  only  saM.  .- 
of  the  situation. 

Canon  Trance  watched  him,  sunk  deep  in  his  aimdui:, 
the  plump  fingers  of  one  hand  playing  with  certain  <  liai  tn 
rolls  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  their  seals  attached. 
which  lay  in  a  tray  beside  him.  He  had  just  brought 
them  over  from  the  Cathedral  Library,  and  was  longing 
to  be  at  work  on  them.  Barron's  conversation  did  not 
interest  him  in  the  least,  and  he  even  grudged  him 
his  second  cup  of  tea.  But  he  did  not  show  his  im- 
patience. He  prophesied  a  speedy  end  to  a  ridiculous 
movement;  wondered  what  on  earth  would  happen  to 
some  of  the  men,  who  had  nothing  but  their  livings, 
and  finally  said,  with  a  humorous  eye,  and  no  malicious 
intention: 

"The  Romanists  have  always  an  easy  way  of  settling 
these  things.  They  find  a  scandal  or  invent  one.  But 
Meynell,  I  suppose,  is  immaculate." 

Barron  shook  his  head. 

"Meynell's  life  is  absolutely  correct,  outwardly  "  he 
.aid  slowly.  "Of  course  the  Upcotc  people  whom  he  has 
led  away  think  him  a  saint." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  Canon,  smiling,  "no  hope  then  — 
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that  way.     I  rejoice,  of  course,  for  Mcyncll's  sake.     Bui 
the  goodness  of  the  unbeliever  is  becoming  a  great  puzzle 
to  mankind." 

"Apparent  goodness,"  said  Barron  hotly. 
The  Canon  smiled  again.     He  uished  -  and  th.s  tmu 
more  intensely  -  that   Barron   would   go,   and   let  hm, 
get  to  his  charters. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  Barron  did  take  his  departure. 
As  he  walked  to  the  inn  to  find  his  carriage  he  pondered 
the  problem  of  the  virtuous  unbeliever.  A  certam 
Hampton  lecture  by  a  well-known  and  learned  B.shop  re- 
curred to  him,  which  most  frankly  and  drastically  con- 
nected "Unbelief"  with  "Sin."  Yet  somehow  the  view 
was  not  borne  out,  as  in  the  interests  of  a  sound  theology 
it  should  have  been,  by  experience. 

After  all,  he  reached  Upcotc  in  good  time  before  dinner 
and  remembering  that  he  had  to  inflict  a  well-d  'vcd 
lecture  on  the  children  who  had  been  caught  injuring 
trees  and  stealing  wood  in  his  plantations,  he  dismissed 
the  carriage  and  made  his  way,  before  going  home  to 
the  cottage,  which  stood  just  outside  the  village,  on  the 
way  from  Maudeley  to  the  Rectory  and  the  church. 

He  knocked  peremptorily.  But  no  one  came.  11> 
knocked  again,  chafing  at  the  delay.  But  still  no  on. 
came,  and  after  going  round  the  cottage,  tapping  at  one 
of  the  windows,  and  getting  no  response,  he  was  just  go.rg 
away,  in  the  belief  that  the  cottage  was  empty,  wlicn 
there  was  a  rattling  sound  at  the  front  door.  It  opencc, 
and  an  old  \voman  stood  in  the  doorway. 


Il 
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"You've  made  a  pretty  noise,"  she  said  grimly,  "but 
there's  no  one  in  but  me." 

"I  am  Mr.  Barron,"  said  her  visitor,  sharply.  "And 
I  want  to  sec  John  Broad.  .My  keepers  have  been  com- 
plaining to  me  about  his  children's  behaviour  in  the 
woods." 

The  woman  before  him  shook  her  head  irritably. 

"What's  the  good  of  asking  me.'  I  only  came  off  the 
cars  here  last  night." 

"You're  a  lodger,  I  suppose.'"  said  Barron,  e)ing 
her  suspiciously.  He  did  not  allow  his  tenants  to  take 
in  lodgers. 

And  the  more  he  e.'camined  her  the  stranger  did  her 
aspect  seem.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of  seventy 
or  upward,  and  it  struck  him  that  she  looked  haggard 
and  ill.  Her  grayish-white  hair  hung  untidily  about  a 
thm,  bony  face;  the  eyes,  hollow  and  wavering,  infected 
the  spectator  with  their  own  distress;  yet  the  distress  was 
so  angry  that  it  rather  repelled  than  appealed.  Her  dress 
'vas  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  labourer's  c.ttagc  in 
which  she  stood.  It  was  a  shabby  blue  silk,  fashionably 
cut,  and  set  off  by  numerous  lockets  and  bangles. 
She  smiled  scornfully  at  Barron's  questions. 
"A  lodger?  Well,  I  daresay  I  am.  I'm  John's 
mother." 

"His  mother.'"  said  Barron,  astonished.  "I  didn't 
k:i  .w  he  had  a  mother  alive."  But  as  he  sookc  some 
■.  :.guc  recollection  of  Theresa's  talk  in  the  morning  came 
back  upon  him. 
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The  strange  person  in  the  doorway  looked  at  him  oddly. 

"Well   I  daresay  you  didn't.    There's  a  many  as  woukl 

say  the  same.     I've  been  away  this  eighteen  year^  conu- 

October." 

Barron,  as  slie  spoke,  was  struck  witli  her  accent,  ami 
recalled  her  mention  of  "the  cars.  ' 

Why,  you've  been  in  the  States,"  he  said. 

"That's  it  —eighteen  year."  Then  suddenly,  pr<->- 
ing  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  she  said  anj^rily:  "I  di.n'i 
know  what  you  mean.  What  do  you  come  lx)lherinK 
me  for?  I  don't  know  who  you  are  -  and  I  don't  kn..w 
nothing  about  your  trees.  Come  in  and  sit  down. 
John'll  be  in  directly." 

She  held  the  door  open,  and  Barron,  impelled  by  a 
sudden  curiosity,  stepped  in.  He  thouglu  the  woman  was 
half-witted;  but  her  silk  dress,  and  her  jewellery,  abovr 
all  her  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  as  the  mother  of 
a  man  whom  he  had  always  supposed  to  be  alone  in  the 
world,  with  three  motherless,  neglected  children,  puzzled 

him. 

So  as  one  accustomed  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  moral- 
and  affairs  of  his  cottage  tenants,  he  began  to  question 
her  about  herself.  She  had  thrown  herself  confusedly 
oo  a  chair,  and  sat  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her 
^Tcs  oalf  closed  —  as  though  in  pain.  The  replies  he 
got  from  her  were  short  and  grudging,  but  he  made  out 
from  them  that  she  had  married  a  second  time  in  the 
Staics,  that  she  had  only  recently  written  to  her  son, 
who  for  some  years  had  supposed  her  dead,  and  had  now 
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come  home  to  him,  liaving  no  other  relation  left  in  tin- 
world. 

He  soon  convinced  himself  that  she  was  not  nornjaii>- 
sane.  That  she  had  no  idea  as  to  his  own  identity  ^\  as 
not  surprising,  for  she  had  left  Upcote  for  the  States 
years  before  his  succession  to  the  White  House  estate. 
But  her  memor>-  in  all  directions  was  confused,  and  her 
strange  talk  made  him  suspect  drugs.  She  had  also, 
it  seemed,  the  usual  grievances  of  the  unsound  mind,  and 
believed  herself  to  be  injured  and  assailed  by  persons 
to  whom  she  darkly  alluded. 

As  they  sat  talking,  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  road 
outside.  Mrs.  Sabin  —  so  she  pave  her  name  —  at  once 
hurried  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The  movement 
betrayed  her  excited,  restless  state  —  the  state  of  one 
just  returned  to  a  scene  once  familiar  and  trying,  rtitli  a 
clouded  brain,  to  recover  old  threads  and  clues. 

Barron  heard  a  low  tr;,-  from  her,  and  looked  round. 

"What's  the  matter .-"' 

He  saw  her  bent  forward  and  pointing,  her  wrinkled 
face  expressing  a  wild  astonishment. 

"That's  her!  —  that's  my  Miss  Alice!" 

Barron,  following  her  gesture,  perceived  thnnigli  the 
half-open  door  two  figLres  standing  in  the  road  on  the 
farther  side  of  a  bit  of  village  green.  Meynell,  who  had 
just  emerged  from  Maudeley  Park  upon  the  highroad, 
had  met  Alice  Puttenham  on  her  way  to  pay  an  evening 
visit  to  the  Elsmeres,  and  had  stopped  to  a«k  a  question 
about  some  village  affairs.     Miss  Puttenham's  face  was 
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turned  toward  John  Broad's  cottage;  the  Rector  had 
his  back  to  it.  They  were  absorbed  in  what  they  were 
talking  about,  and  had  of  course  no  idea  that  they  were 
watched. 

"Why  do  you  say  my  Miss  Alice?"  Barron  inquired 
in  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Sabin  gave  a  low  laugh.  And  at  the  moment, 
Meynell  turned  so  that  the  level  light  now  flooding  the 
village  street  shone  full  upon  him.  Mrs.  Sabin  tottered 
back  from  the  door,  with  another  stifled  cry,  and  sank 
into  her  chair.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of 
her  head.  "  But  —  but  they  told  me  he  was  dead.  He'll 
have  married  her  then.'" 

She  raised  herself,  peering  eagerly  at  her  companion. 

"Married  whom.'"  said  Barron,  utterly  mystified,  but 
affected  himself,  involuntarily,  by  the  excitement  of  his 
strange  companion. 

"Why  —  Miss  Alice!"  she  said  gasping. 

"Why  should  he  marry  her.'" 

Mrs.  Sabin  tried  to  control  herself.  "I'm  not  to  talk 
about  that  —  I  know  I'm  not.  But  they  give  me  my 
mono)-  for  fifteen  year  —  and  then  they  stopped  giving 
it  —  three  year  ago.  I  suppose  they  thought  I'd  never 
be  back  here  again.  But  John's  my  flesh  and  blood,  all 
the  same.  I  made  Mr.  Sabin  write  for  me  to  Sir  Ralph. 
But  there  came  a  lawyer's  letter  and  fifty  pounds  —  anc' 
that  was  to  be  the  last,  they  said.  So  when  Mr.  Sabiii 
died,  I  said  I'd  come  over  and  see  for  myself.  But 
I'm  ill  —  you  see  —  and  John's  a  fool  —  and  I  must  find 
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■»me  on,  „  'an  „||  ,       ,„  do      ir  „     ■ 

.^'b:„r,L™5T::rr;r"''i  -^  ■'-  •»- "»" 

Peremptorily  to  Barron.  '''"'^"'-     Then  she  turned 

"Sliut  the  door!" 

^Ha.wa.evi,;"L;t td':,,;^:  '"^■!;"^''-  ^" 

'Te  felt  that  C^A  •    j  '^^  8°^^  sorrowed. 

••■•uman  frniltr.  ''"'  Presence  of 


•Vll  night  long 


l^y  .i"akc,   pondering  ho«    to  deal 
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with  the  story  which  had  been  told  him;  how  to  clear  up 
its  confusions  and  implications;  to  find  s<^me  firm  foothold 
in  the  mad  medley  of  the  woman's  talk  —  some  reason- 
able scheme  of  time  and  place.  Much  of  what  she  had 
told  him  h?d  been  frankly  incoherent;  and  to  press  her 
had  only  made  confusion  worse.  He  was  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  she  was  suffering  from  some  obscure  brain 
trouble.  The  effort  of  talking  to  him  had  clearly  ex- 
hausted her;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from, 
making  her  talk.  At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  he  had 
advised  her  —  in  some  alarm  at  her  ghastly  look  —  to  see 
a  doctor.  But  the  suggestion  had  made  her  angry,  and 
he  had  let  it  drop. 

In  the  morning  news  was  brought  to  him  from  Broad's 
cottage  that  John  Broad's  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  Sabin, 
who  had  arrived  from  America  only  forty-eight  hours 
before,  had  died  suddenly  in  the  night.  The  bursting 
of  an  unsuspected  aneurism  in  the  brain  was,  accordinp 
to  the  doctor  called  in,  the  cause  of  death. 
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"  Light  »s  ,he  (lyi„,  ,„d-halN  I,  ,h,i,  p|„ 
The  .illy  miid,!  •■  " 

"Who  src  in  mould  the  rosr  unfold. 
The  loul  throuKh  blood  and  tear..'" 


CHAPTER  VII 


I  CANNOT  get  thi,  skirt  to  hane  a    I  n^,    r-  r  ,  ■ 
d.d,;;sa.-d  Sarah  Fox-VViiton  diZtente^K^    ''"^  ^ 

voice.  '  "«"''    ""^  a  mocking 

Sarah  frowned.     She  w,.nf  .„     •     • 

-rgeskirtinthcmakrnl"      h  H  """'"'.         "'''''''''''  ' 
her.     "Oh   wc  alTkn  u  *^°"  ""^  ^"'"'">'  ''<^f<'re 

«i-n,ou'th  :::;„„ :?;::"  ^"^"'^' "-  -''-■•-tb-, 

w;--':;rS;tJ;^^^^--^=  Had  an.  other 
you  get  them.     ButaTfor'sun  '"''  '°'"  ^'>'=- ^ -^ 

Edith's  frocks  for  no  hil;  XT'  '"  ""  '°''  "^''^ 
you  don't!"  ^'     ^'  °^  ^°"''''=  y°"  "n't,  and 

doesTltdrt"^  "  "^''  "  ^^^"'^  -'-  L^'^X  Kdit^; 

"Oh,  rt'ouldn't  you'"  ua;^  »•».»         ■  i 
y^wn.     "Just  Bive  1;  ,"',""""  ^"t'l  ^  laugh  and  a 

juscgive  me  the  chance  —  that'^  ^lli"     tu 
si^e  turned  her  head -"Lulu  1  ''^^'^all!       Then 

™.rc  toffy'-- and  .h.fl   ^"'"'~y°"  ""'^tn't  eat  any 

-Ptured  a  box    hatta    t'"'"'  '  "'"'''^^""^  '^^"'^  ^'^ 
that  was  Iy,ng  on  the  table,  before  a  girl, 
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who  was  Mtling  near  it  «iil.  a  book,  could  ab.tract  from 
it  another  square  of  toffy. 

"Give  it  nu!"  said  Lulu,  sprinKiug  up,  and  making 
for  her  assailant.  Hester  laughingly  resisted,  and  they 
wrestled  for  the  bo.x  a  little,  till  Hester  suddenly  let  it  go. 

"Take  it  then  and  gooii  luck  tc.  y<.u!  I  wouldn't 
spoil  my  teeth  and  my  complexion  as  you  do  -  not  for 
tons  of  sweets.  Hullo!"  -  the  speaker  sprang  up  - 
"the  rain-s  over,  and  it's  quite  a  deont  evening.  I 
shall  go  out  for  a  run  and  lake  Roddy." 

"Then  I  shall  have  lo  come  t«^,"  said  Sarah,  getting 
up  from  her  knees,  and  pulling  down  h.r  sleeves.  "I 
don't  want  lo  at   all,  but   mamma  -ays  you  are  not  to 

g(i  out  alone." 

Hester  ffushed.  'D-.  vou  thinl  I  can't  escipe  you 
all  -  if  I  want  tor  Of  course  I  can.  What  geese  you 
are;  None  of  vou  will  ever  prevent  tne  from  doing  what 
1  want  u,  do.  It  really  would  save  such  a  lot  of  time 
and  tronble  if  you  woi.ld  get  that  into  your  heads." 

"Where  do  you  mean  to  go?"  said  Sarah  stolidly, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  her  remark.  "Because  if 
vou'U  ge.  to  the  village,  I  can  get  som.'  buidnig  I  want. 

"I  have  no  intention  whatever  >^t  K"ing  out  for  your 
convenience,  thank  you'"  said  Hester,  laughing  angnly. 
"I  am  going  into  the  garden,  and  you  can  come  or  not 
as  you  please."  She  opened  the  French  window  as  she 
spoke  and  stepped  out. 

"Has  uiamuia  heard    from  that   Paris  woman  yet? 
ask.r  l.ulu,  looking  after  Hester,  who  was  now  standrnj; 
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people,  ..nd  tlu-y  generally  gave  her  things. 
Ihe  Rrclor  expected  to  hear  to-day" 
I  Jon'l  believe  she'll  go  "  said  I  ,.l„    K     •      • 
on  the  toffy      She  »a,  .  h        M  J       '  ^''^"'"'"K  "K^i" 

FX  eyes  and  a  dull  complexion.     She  tool;  littl 

cse    was  inordinately  fond  of  sweet  thin^he  id  l"" 

wniie  tor  Lulu  her  acquaintances  felt  rather  ,  -.^„. 
tuous  indulgence.     Sarah  had  Ja  ,     '""""''"P- 

wh.Vl,  1,  J  "*°  various  bve  affairs 

which  had  come  to  nothing,  and  was  regarded  a,    'd, 
appointed"  in  the  village.     I,ulu  was  not  tterested  ;„' 

utficent   sixpenny  novels   to   read,   and   enough   ,weet 

Kings  to  ea..  she  u.s  g,x,d.humoured  enough,  and    ou  d 

o  kind  things  on  ..casion  for  her  friends     'sarah  ,  s 

rarely  known  to  do  kind  things;  but  as  her  woman  frield 

«ere  much  more  afraid  of  her  than  of  L^lu,  she  w  s  in 

general  treated  with  much  more  consideration. 

Still  It  could  not  be  said  that  Lady  Fox-\Vil...„  „ 
regarded  as  blesse.d  in  either  of  her\wo  Ld!     "a'  ^I^ 
And  her  son,  were  quite  frankly  a  trouble  to  he,       rLe 
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eldest,  Sarah's  junior  by  a  year  and  a  half,  had  just  left 
Oxford  suddenly  and  ignominiously,  without  a  degree, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  loafing  at  home.  The  youngest, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  supposed  to  be  delicate,  and  had  been 
removed  from  school  by  his  mother  on  that  account.  He 
too  was  at  home,  and  a  tutor  who  lodged  in  the  village 
was  understood  to  be  preparing  him  for  the  Civil  Service. 
He  was  a  pettish  and  spiteful  lad,  and  between  him  and 
Hester  existed  perpetual  feud. 

But  indeed  Hester  was  at  war  with  each  member  of 
the  family  in  turn;  sometimes  with  all  of  them  together. 
And  it  had  been  so  from  her  earliest  childhood.     They 
all  felt  instinctively  that  she  despised  <;hem  and  the  slow, 
lethargic  temperament  which  was  in  most  of  them  an 
inheritance  from  a  father  cast  in  one  of  the  typical  moulds 
of  British  Philistinism.     There  was  some  insurmountable 
difference  between  her  and  them.     In  the  first  place,  her 
beauty  set  her  apart  from  the  rest;  and,  beside  her, 
Sarah's  sharp  profile,  and    round   apple-red   cheeks,  or 
Lulu's  clumsiness,  made,  as  both  girls  were  secretly  aware, 
an  even  worse  impression  than  they  need  have  made. 
And  in  the  next,  there  were  in  her  strains  of  romantic, 
egotistic  ability  to  which  nothing  in  them  corresoonded. 
She  could  play,  she  could  draw  —  brilliantly,  spontane- 
ously—up to  a  certain  point,  when  neither  Sarah  nor 
Lulu  could  stumble  through  a  "piece,"  or  produce  any- 
thing capable  of  giving  the  smallest  satisfaction  to  their 
drawing-master.     She    could    chatter,    on    occasion,    so 
that  a  room  full  of  people  instinctively  listened.    And 
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she  had  read  voraciously,  especially  poetry,  where  they 
were  content  with  picture-papers  and  the  mildest  of 
novels.  Hester  brought  nothing  to  perfection;  but  there 
could  be  no  question  that  in  every  aspect  of  life  she  was 
constantly  making,  in  comparison  with  her  family,  a 
dashing  or  dazzling  effect  all  the  more  striking  because 
of  the  unattractive  milieu  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

The  presence  of  Lady  Fox-Wilton,   in  particular,  was 
needed  to  show  these  contrasts  at  their  sharpest. 

As  Hester  still  raced  about  the  lawn,   with  the  dog, 
chat  lady  came  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  and  beckoned  to  the  girl  at  play.     Hester 
carelessly  looked  round. 
"What  do  you  want,  mamma!" 
"Come  here.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
Hester  ran  across  the  lawn  in  wide  curves,  playing 
with  the  dog,  and  arrived  laughing  and  breathless  beside 
the  newcomer.     Edith  Fox-Wilton  was  a  small,  withered 
woman,  in  a  widow's  cap,  who  more  than  looked  her  age, 
which  was  not  far  from  fifty.     She  had  been  pretty  in 
youth,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  still  appealing,  especially 
when  she  smiled.     But  she  did  not  smile  often,  and  she 
had  the  expression  of  one  perpetually  protesting  against 
all  the  agencies  —  this-worldly  or  other-worldly  —  which 
had  the  control  of  her  existence.     Her  weak  fretfulness 
depressed  all  the  vitalities  near  her;  only  Hester  resisted. 
At  the  moment,  however,  her  look  was  not  so  much 
fretful  as  excited.     Her  thin  cheeks  were  much  redder 
than    usual;    she    constantly    looked    round    as    though 
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expecting  or  dreading  some  interruption;  and  in  \  hand 
which  shooic  she  held  a  just  opened  letter. 

"What  is  the  matter,  mamma?"  asked  Hester,  a  snarp 
challenging  note  in  her  gay  voice.  "You  look  as  though 
something  had  happened." 

"Nothing  has  happened,"  said  Lady  Fox-Wilton 
hastily.  "And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  romp  with  the 
puppy  in  that  way,  Hester.  He's  always  doing  some 
damage  to  the  flowers.  I'm  going  out,  and  I  wished  to 
give  you  a  message  from  the  Rector. 

"Is  that  'rom  Uncle  Richard.'"  said  Hester,  glancing 
carelessly  at  the  letter. 

Lady  Fox-Wilton  crushed  it  in  her  hand. 
"I  told  you  it  was.  Why  do  you  ask  unnecessary 
questions?  The  Rector  has  heard  from  the  lady  in 
Paris  and  he  wants  you  to  go  as  soon  as  possible.  Either 
he  or  Aunt  Alice  will  take  you  over.  We  have  had  the 
best  possible  recommendations.  You  will  enjoy  it  very 
much.  They  can  get  you  the  best  lessons  in  Paris,  they 
say.     They  know  everyLody." 

"H'm-  "  said  Hester,  reflectively.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  speaker.  "Do  you  know,  mamma,  that  I  happen 
to  be  eighteen  this  week?" 

"Don't  be  silly,  Hester!  Of  course  I  know!" 
"Well,  you  see,  it's  rather  important.  Am  I  or  am  I 
not  obliged  to  do  what  you  and  Mr.  Meynell  want  me 
to  do?  I  believe  I'm  not  obliged.  Anyway,  I  don't  quite 
see  how  you're  going  to  malce  me  do  it,  if  I  don't  want 
to." 
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w  thout  any  proper  feeling,  of  course!  -if  you  choof-- 
said  Lady  Fox-Wilton  warmly      "But  r  /  ' 

do  nothing  of  the  kind      V^V  '""'  ^°"  ^^'" 

are  tw.n,,  .  ^"■'^  y""""  guardians  till  you 

are    wentype;  and  yo.  ought  to  be  guided  by  us."  ' 

But  f  On^  \~  '"  '^'"■'  ^'"P''<^"  ^°  back  you  up 

But  >f  Queen  \  .ctor.a  could  be  a  queen  at  eighteen  I  doX 

see  why  /  shouldn't  be  fit  at  eighteen  ,n  J        "'  ^  '^°"  ' 

wretched  affairs'     Anyway       flTn,     T'"^  ""' """ 

Paris -unles.  I  want  to  go.     So  T  donVal" '""'  '" 

^™that,ady,u,,tyet.%fshekl^^^^^^^^^^^ 

you  might  have  to  pay  for  it  I"  ^' 

Rertor  r  T  ''"'P'^^^'y-        I  try  to  keep  you   -  the 

S:tri^^:^-°^-^'ef^-ny;iH 

JWhat    mischief.-    demanded    Hester   perempto  ,y 
Don  t  run  mto  generalities,  mamma."  ^' 

You  know  very  well  what  mischief  I  mean  I" 

Drpoont  ^f  j„-  ,.  '  "a\e  no  mtention  at 

"uTrkersoT;  :Lid  t^i-  ,.t  '  ^'-^'- 

rou  and  the  other,  b^ l"  Mo^tthe'^rR^^^'' 
-told  you  to  set  Sarah  and  Lulu  on  to  doTmf ;He:::: 

"He  told  me  y„u  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  meet  that 
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man.  You  won't  promise  r.ie  not  to  meet  him  —  and 
what  can  we  do?  You  know  what  the  Rector  feels. 
You  icnow  that  he  spent  an  hour  yesterday  arguing  and 
pleading  with  you,  when  he.  had  been  up  most  of  th<' 
night  preparing  papers  for  this  commission.  What's 
the  matter  with  you,  Hester?  Are  you  quite  in  your 
ri^ht  senses?" 

The  girl  had  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  back,  and 
stood  with  one  foot  forward,  "on  tiptoe  for  a  flight," 
hci  young  figure  and  radiant  look  expressing  the  hot  will 
which  possessed  her.  At  the  mention  of  Meynell's  name- 
she  clearly  hesitated,  a  frown  crossed  her  eyes,  her  lip 
twitched.     Then  she  said  with  vehemence  : 

"Who  asked  him  to  spend  all  that  time?  Not  I.  Let 
him  leave  me  alone.  He  does  not  care  twopence  about 
me,  and  it's  mere  humbug  and  hypocrisy  all  his  (iretend- 
ing  to  care." 

"And  your  Aunt  Alice  — •  who's  always  worshippc  i 
you?     Why,  she's  just  miserable  about  you!" 

"She  says  exactly  what  you  and  Uncle  Richard  tell  her 
to  say  —  she  always  has  I  Well,  I  don't  know  about  Paris, 
mamma  —  I'll  think  about  it.  If  you  and  Sarah  will 
just  let  me  be,  I'll  take  Roddy  for  a  stroll,  and  then 
after  tea  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do."  And,  turning,  she 
beckoned  to  a  fine  collie  lazily  sunning  himself  on  the 
drawing-room  steps,  and  he  sprang  up,  gambolling  about 
her. 

"Promise  you  won't  meet  that  man!"  said  Lady  Fox- 
Wilton,  in  agitation. 
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"I  believe  he  went  up  to  Scotland  to-day,"  said  Hester, 
laughing.  "I  haven't  the  sr  allest  intention  of  meeting 
him.     Come,  Roddy!" 

The  eyes  of  the  two  met  -  in  those  of  the  older  woman 

impatience    a   kind  of  cold    e.xasperation ;    in   Hester's' 

defiance.     It  was  a  strange  look  to  pass  between  a  mothe^ 

and  daughter      Hester  turned  away,  and  then  paused: 

Vh,  by  the  way,  mamma  —  where  are  you  goine'" 

Lady    Fox-Wilton    hesitated    unaccountedly. 

Why  do  you  ask?" 
Hester  opened  her  eyes. 

"Why  shouldn't  I.^     Is  it  a  secret.'     I  wanted  you  to 
tell  Aunt  Alice  something  if  you  were  going  that  way." 
Mamma!"  ' 

Sarah  suddenly  emerged  from  the  schoolroom  window 

and  ran  excitedly  across  the  lawn  toward  her  mother. 

Have  you  heard  this  extraordinary  story  about  John 

Broad  s  mother.?    Tibbald  has  just  told  me  " 

Tibbald  was  the  butler,  and  Sarah's  special  friend  and 
crony. 

"What  story.?  I  wish  you  wouldn't  allow  Tibbald 
to  gossip  as  you  do,  Sarah!"  said  Lady  Fo.x-Wilton 
angrily.  But  a  close  observer  might  have  seen  that  her 
bright  colour  precipitately  left  her 

_'Why   what  harm  was  hf"  cried  Sarah,  wondering. 

He  told  me,  because  it  seems  Mrs.   Sabin  used  to  be 

a    servant   of   ours    long  ago.     Do  you   remember  her, 

mamma.'  ' 

Again   Lady  Fox-Wilton  stumbled    perceptibly  in  re- 
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plyini;.     Shi-  turned  away,  and,  with  the  garden  scissors 
at  her  waist,  she  began  vaguely  to  clip  off  some  dead 
roses  from  some  bushes  near  her. 

"We  once  had  a  maid  —  for  a  very  short  time,"  she 
said  over  her  shoulder,  "who  married  some  one  of  that 
name.     What  about  her?" 

"Well,  she  came  back  from  America  two  days  ago. 
John  Broad  thought  she  was  dead.  He  hadn't  heard 
of  her  for  four  years.  But'  she  turned  up  on  Tutsday 
-  the  queerest  old  woman!  She  sat  there  boasting  and 
chattering  -  in  a  silk  dress  with  gold  bracelets!  —  they 
thought  she  was  going  to  make  all  their  fortunes.  But 
she  must  just  have  been  off  her  head,  for  she  died  last 
night  in  her  sleep,  and  there  were  only  a  few  shillings  on 
her  —  not  enough  to  bury  her.  There's  to  be  an  inquest 
this  evening,  they  say." 

"Don't  spend  all  your  time  chattering  in  the  village, 
Sarah,"  said  Lady  Fox-Wilton  severely,  as,  still  with  her 
back  toward  the  girls,  she  moved  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  drive.  "You'll  never  get  your  dress  done  if  you  do." 
"I  gay  —  what's  wrong  with  mamma.'"  said  Hester 
coolly,  looking  after  her.  "I  suppose  Bertie'  been  get- 
ting into  some  fresh  bother." 

Bertie  was  the  eider  brother,  who  was  Sarah's  special 
friend  in  the  family.  So  that  she  at  once  resented  the 
remark. 

"If  she's  worrying  about  anything,  she'.-;  worrying 
about  you,"  said  Sarah  tartly,  as  she  went  back  to  the 
house.     "We  all  know  that." 
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Hester,  «-itli  her  do(f  beside  her,  went  strolling  leisurely 
through  the  village  street,  past  Nfiss  Puttcnham's  cottage 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Rectory  gates  on  the  other, 
making  for  a  footpath  that  led  from  the  back  of  the 
\'illage,  through  fields  and  woods,  on  to  the  Chase. 

As  she  passed  beneath  the  limes  that  overhung  Miss 
Putlenham's  railings  she  perceived  some  distant  figures 
m  the  garden.  Uncle  Richard,  with  mamma  and  Aunt 
Alice  on  either  side  of  him.  They  were  walking  up  and 
down  in  close  conversation;  or,  rather,  Uncle  Richard 
seemed  to  be  talking  earnestly,  addressing  now  one  lady 
now  the  other. 

What  a  confabulation!  No  doubt  ail  about  her  own 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  What  fun  to  creep  into  the 
garden  and  play  the  spy.  "That's  what  Sarah  would 
do -but  I'm  not  Sarah."  Instead,  she  turned  into 
the  footpath  and  began  to  mount  toward  the  borders 
of  the  Chase.  It  was  a  brilliant  September  afternoon, 
and  the  new  grass  in  the  shorn  havfields  was  vividly 
green.  In  front  rose  the  purple  hills  of  the  Chase,  whiU 
to  the  left,  on  the  far  borders  of  the  village,  the  wheels 
and  chimneys  of  two  collieries  stood  black  against  a 
blaze  of  sun.  But  the  sharp  emphasis  of  light  and  colour, 
which  .n  general  would  have  set  her  own  spirits  racing 
Has  for  a  while  lost  on  Hester.  As  soon  as  she  was  out 
of  sight  of  the  village,  or  arv  passers-by,  her  aspect 
changed.  Once  or  twice  she  caught  her  breath  in  what 
was  very  like  a  sob;  and  there  were  moments  when  she 
could  only  save  herself  from  the  disgrace  of  tears  bv  a 
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wild  burst  of  racing  wii.h  Roddy.  It  was  evident  tliat 
her  brush  with  Lady  Fox-Wilton  had  not  left  iier  as 
callous  as  she  seemed. 

Presently  the  path  forsook  the  opLi.  fields  and  enlcred 
a  plantatii  n  of  dark  and  closely  wo-en  trees  where  the 
track  was  almost  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  the  bracken. 
Beyond  this,  a  short  climb  of  broken  slopes,  and  Hester 
was  out  on  the  bare  heath,  with  the  moorlana  ind  blow- 
ing about  her. 

She  sat  down  on  a  bank  beneath  a  birch  tree,  twisted 
and  tortured  out  of  shape  by  the  n..  rthwcsterly  gales 
that  swept  the  heath  in  winter.  Ail  round  her  a  pink 
and  purple  wilderness,  with  oases  of  vivid  green  and 
swaying  grass.  Nothing  in  sight  but  a  keeper's  hut,  and 
some  groi.se  butts  far  away;  an  ugly  red  building  on  the 
horizon,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heath,  the  Mark- 
borough  isolation  hospital;  and  round  the  edge  of  the 
vast  undulating  plateau  in  all  directions  the  faint  smoke 
of  the  colliery  chi.nricys.  But  the  colour  of  the  heath 
was  the  marvel.  Tho  world  seemed  stained  in  crimson, 
and  in  every  shade  and  combination  of  it.  Close  at  hand 
the  reds  and  pinks  were  diapered  with  green  and  gold 
as  the  bilberries  and  the  grasses  ran  in  and  out  of  the 
heather:  but  on  every  side  the  crimson  spread  and  bil- 
lowed tt  the  horizon,  covering  the  hollows  and  hills  of  the 
Chase,  bsorbing  all  lesser  tones  into  itself.  After  the 
rain  of  he  morning,  the  contours  of  the  heaiih,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  plain,  were  unnaturally  clear;  and  as  the 
sunshine,  the  high  air,  the  freshly  moving  wind,  played 
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upcm^  Hester,  her  irritation  pas.ed  awny  in  a  sensuous 

"Why  should  I  let  them  worry  me?     '  won't!     I  am 
We!     lamahve!     I  am  only  eighteen!     I  am  going  to 
manage  my  hfe  for  myself -and  get  out  of  thi.  co  , 
Now  let  me  Lhink!" 

She    slid    downward    among    the    heather,    her    face 
propped  on  her  hands.     Close  beneath  her  e^es  was  an 
"-.u-sue    tuft    of    pink    bell-heather    inter Jow;; 
bunchbcrne.     And  while  a  whole  vague  serie^  of  thoug  ts 
and  memories  passed   through   her  mind  she  was  stil 
^.v.dly  conscious  of  the  pink  bells,  the  small  bright  leaves 
Sensation  m  her  was  exceptionally  keen,  wLhe    f" 
pleasure  or  pam.     She  knew  it  and  had  often  coolly  asked 
herself  whether  It  meant  that  she  would  wear  out- Hfe 
ana   bram- quicker  than   ,     .r  people-burn  fas 
to  the  socket.     So  much  the  better  if  it  did. 

VVhat  was  it  she  really  wanted.^  -  what  did  she  mean 
to  do.  Proudly,  she  refused  to  admit  any  other  will 
.n  the  matter.  The  thought  of  Meynell,  indexed,  toucS 
some  very  sore  and  bitter  chords  in  her  mind,  but  it  did 

to  blame  her  guardian  for;  that  year  after  year  from  her 
d..l  hood  up  she  had  repelled  and  resisted  him,  tha    1 

^apnce.     Well,  there  were  reasons  for  ic;  she  was  not 

going  to  repent  or  change.  e  was  not 

Of  late  Us  conduct  with  regard  to  Stephen's  proposal 

"«d  stirred  in  her  a  kind  of  rage.     It  w^s  not  that The 
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imagined  herself  in  love  with  Stephen;  but  she  had  cIkmch 
ti)  be  cn({agcd  u>  hini;  and  that  any  one  should  affect  U> 
control  her  in  such  a  matter,  should  definitely  and  de- 
cidedly cross  her  will,  was  intolerable  to  her  wild  pride. 
If  Stephen  had  rebelled  with  her,  she  might  have  fallen 
fiercely  in  love  with  him  —  for  a  month.  But  he  had 
submitted  -  -  though  it  was  tolerably  plain  what  it  had 
cost  him;  and  .ill  her  careless  liking  for  him,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  very  poorly  requited  devotion  on  his  part, 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  a  night. 

Why  shouldn't  she  be  engaged  at  seventeen  —  within 
two  months  of  eighteen,  in  fact.'  Heaps  of  girls  were.  It 
was  mere  tyranny  and  nonsense.  She  recalled  her  inter- 
view with  Meynell,  in  which  the  Rector  had  roused  in  her 
a  new  and  deeper  antagonism  than  any  she  had  yet  felt 
toward  his  efforts  to  control  her.  It  was  as  though  he 
did  not  altogether  believe  in  his  own  arguments;  as  though 
there  were  something  behind  which  she  could  not  get  at. 
But  if  there  were  something  behind,  she  had  a  right  to 
know  it.  She  had  a  right  to  know  the  meaning  of  her 
father's  extraordinary  letter  to  Meynell  —  the  letter 
attached  to  his  will  —  in  which  she  had  been  singled  out 
by  name  --s  ne'-ding  the  special  tutelage  of  the  Rector. 
So  far  as  the  Rector's  guardianship  of  the  other  children 
was  concerned,  it  was  almost  a  nominal  thing.  Another 
guardian  had  been  named  in  the  will.  Lady  Fox-Wilton's 
elder  brother,  and  practically  everything  that  concerned 
the  other  children  was  settled  by  him,  in  concert  with  the 
mother.     Tlie  Rector  never  interfered,  was  never  indeed 
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con.ul.cd  except  on  purely  forn.al  matters  of  bu.in.-,.. 
But  for  her -for  her  only  -  fnclc  Richard  -  a.  ,he 
always  ca led  her  guardian  -  was  to  Ix-  the  ma.tcr  - 
the  tyrant!  -  close  at  hand.  For  ,0  Sir  Ralph  had  laid 
■t  down,  m  h,s  testamentary  letter  -  "  I  a.m.nend  Hester 
t"  y.mr  special  care.  And  in  any  difficulties  ,h;,t  may 
anse  m  connection  wi.h  her,  I  W^  for  .ur  old  frien<!  ',ip's 
sale  that  you  will  g.ve  my  wife  the  help  and  c.msel 
that  she  w,I  cerumly  need  She  knows  it  is  my  wish 
she  .should  rely  entirely  upon  you." 

\Vhy  had  he  written  »uch  a  letter.'  S  .c  Sir  Ralph's 
death  two  years  before,  the  stor>-  of  ii  had  got  about; 
and  the  mjust.ce,  as  she  held,  of  her  ,>osition  under  it  ha  1 
sunk  deep  mto  the  girl's  passionate  sense,  and  made  her 
mfin.tely  more  difficult  to  manage  than  she  had  I-  •„ 
before.  Of  course  everybody  said  it  was  because  of  .r 
temper;  because  of  the  constant  friction  between  her  and 
her  father;  people  believed  the  hateful  things  he  used 
sometimes  to  say  about  her. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  guardianship  -  ther.  was  the 
n.oney  too!  Provision  made  for  all  of  them  by  name  ~~ 
and  nothing  for  her!  She  had  made  Sarah  show  her  a 
copy  of  the  will -she  knew!  Nothing  indeed  for  any 
of  them -the  girl,  at  least -till  Lady  Fox-Wilton's 
death,  or  till  they  married;  but  nothing  for  h^,  under 
any  circumstances. 

"Well,  why  should  there  be.'"  Sarah  had  said.  "You 
know  you'll  have  Aunt  Alice's  money.  Sh,  won't  leave 
a  penny  to  us." 
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All  very  well!  The  money  didn't  matter!  But  to  be 
singled  out  and  held  up  to  scorn  by  your  own  father! 

A  flood  of  bitterness  surged  in  the  girl's  heart.  And 
then  they  expected  her  to  be  a  meek  and  obedient  drudge 
to  her  mother  and  her  elder  sisters;  to  open  her  mouth  and 
take  what  they  they  chose  to  send  her.  She  might  not 
be  engaged  to  Stephen  —  for  two  years  at  any  rate;  and 
yet  if  she  amused  herself  with  any  one  else  she  was  to  be 
packed  oflF  to  Paris,  to  some  house  of  detention  or  other, 
under  lock  and  key. 

Her  cheeks  flamed.  When  had  she  first  come  across 
Philip  Meryon.'  Only  the  day  before  that  evening  when 
Uncle  Richard  had  found  her  fishing  with  hirn.  She 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  badly  spoken  of;  trust  Upcote 
for  gossip  and  scandal!  Well,  so  was  she!  —  they  were 
outcasts  together.  Anyway,  he  was  more  amusing  to 
walk  and  talk  with  than  her  sisters,  or  the  dreadful 
young  men  they  sometimes  gathered  about  them.  Why 
shouldn't  she  walk  and  talk  with  him?  As  if  she  couldn't 
protect  herself!  As  if  she  didn't  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  world  than  her  stupid  sisters  did,  who  never  read 
a  book  or  thought  of  anything  beyond  the  tittle-tattle 
of  their  few  local  friends. 

But  Philip  Meryon  had  read  lots  of  books,  and  liked 
those  that  she  liked.  He  could  read  French  too,  as  she 
could.  And  he  had  lent  her  some  French  books,  which 
she  had  read  eagerly  —  at  night  or  in  tie  woods  —  wher- 
ever she  could  be  alone  and  unobserved.  Why  shouldn't 
she  read  them.'     There  was  one  among  them — -"Julie 
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that  she  herself  would  like  to  dl  .  "'"'  '" 

-^patience,  and  .11  the^hllt^rer^  ^"'""'^^^" 

barker' rttfrs'-u:';^  '''''  '"''-^^  "^  -'^ 
fierv  clonH        A       T    "^  'i^PP'ng  below  a  bank  of 

'7.ntiior„;S- -27^  't '-  -  ^^= 

denly  perceived   the  fi'  "of   t  "k       "^  ''^  ="'■ 

yards  off  emerging  froS^r  lit  "'"  "  '  '"'^''"^ 
8"n  over  his  shouW         Heh  d  ''°''^'™'"  "'^"^  '^''' 

PhihpMeryon!     XW  she  remembered  I     H.  ,   ^ 
«...  she  h.d  .tap,,  „„,  „„.  „  J;J_;,    They  w„„,d 

»";rR:.t  £.1.1  h?™  '-  •  •"»  -^  -»••• 

the  heath    a    tho'l>  ""        "^  ''''  '°"«''  ^"^''  °f 

each,  as  though  some  vague  wild  terror  had  been 
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breathed  into  her  by  the  local  Pan  She  ran  fleet  ^d 
light  as  air -famous  as  a  runner  from  her  ch.ldhood. 
But  the  man  behind  her  had  once  been  a  «";  athlete, 
and  he  gained  upon  her  fast.  Soon  she  could  hear  h.s 
laugh  behind  her,  his  entreaties  to  her  to  stop.  She  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  heath,  where  the  w«,d  bega,. 
and  the  path  ran  winding  down  it,  w.th  banks  of  thick 
fern  on  either  hand. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dog  she  could  have  s hpped 
under  the  clososet  trees,  whence  the  light  had  already 
departed,  and  lain  close  among  the  ferii.  But  w.th 
Roddy  -  no  chance!  She  suddenly  turned  toward  her 
pursuer,  and  with  her  hand  on  the  dog's  neck  awaited  h>m. 
"Caught-caught!-by  Jove!"  cried  PhiUpMeryon, 

plunging  to  her  through  the  fern.  "Now  what  do  you 
deserve  — for  running  away?" 

"A  eentlemaK  would  not  have  tried  to  catch  me!  she 
said  haughtily,  as  she  faced  him,  with  dilating  nostrds^ 

"Take  care!  -  don't  be  rude  to  me  -  I  shall  take  m; 

I  " 

'' As"hc"spoke,  Meryon  was  fairly  dazzled,  intoxicated  by 
the  beauty  of  the  vision  before  him -this  angry  wood- 
nymph,  half-vanishing  like  another  Daphne  into  the  deep 
fern  amid  which  she  stood.  But  at  the  same  t.me  he  was 
puzzled  -  and  checked  -  by  her  expression.    There  u  as 

no  mere  provocation  in  it,  no  defiance  that  covers  a  yicW^ 

ing  mini;  but,  rather,  an  energy  of  will   a  concents. 

force,  that  held  at  bay  a  man  whose  will  was  the  mere 

register  of  his  impulses. 
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wi7r  '"'r'li  "'^  ""'"  '°°"^'  ""-^^^  I  have  Roddy 
wrth  m..       And  as  she  spoke  the  dog  couching  at  her 

tLiT'^:,'t  'r.'^^."°^^  ^''-"«''  ^''^  ^-  -" 

growled.     He  did  not  hke  Sir  Philip 

Meryon  looked  upon  her  smiling -his  hands  on  his 
^■des.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  ran  you  did 
not  mean  me  to  follow?"  ^ 

"On  the  contrary,  if  I  ran,  it  was  evidently  because  I 
wished  to  get  away."  "c'-'iuse  i 

''Then  you  were  very  ungrateful  and  unkind ;  for  I  ha ve 
at  th.s  moment  m  my  pocket  a  book  you  asked  me  to 
get  or  you.  That's  what  I  get  for  trying  to  please  you  " 
^^^^^dont  remember  that  I  asked  you  to  get  anything 

"Well,  you  said  you  would  like  to  see  son>e  of  George 
and  s  novels,  which  -  for  me  -  was  just  the  same.  T 
^hen  I  went  to  London  yesterday  I  managed  to  borrow 
t.  and  there  U  ,s."  He  pointed  triumphantly  to  a  yellow- 
paper-bound  volume  sticking  out  of  his  coat  pocket  'Of 
course  you  know  George  Sand  is  a  sort  of  old  Johnnie 

Ig  it  out.  ''  "''  ^°°'''  '"'^  ■''^  ^•^^  ™^"  f'-ld- 

P  J"m  t'.'  •'':  ^'°rr'  ^°  ^"'^  '■'"'  title-.'Mau- 
prat.  What's  It  about.?" 

"Some  nonsense  about  a  cad  tamed  by  a  sentimental 
)oung  woman."     He  shrugged  his  shoulders,     "" 
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to  vcad  it,  and  couldn't.     But  they  say  it's  one  of  her 

best      If  you  want  it,  there  it  is." 

She  took  it  reluctantly,  and  moved  on  along  the  down- 
ward path,  he  following,  and  the  dog  beside  them. 

"Have  you  read  the  other  book?"  he  asked  her. 

'"Julie  deTrecoeur?'     Yes." 

"What  did  you  think  of  it?" 

"It  was  magnificent!"  she  said  shortly,  with  a  quick- 
ened breath.     "I  shall  get  some  more  by  that  man. 

"Well  you'd  better  be  careful!"  He  laughed. 
"I've  got  some  others,  but  I  didn't  want  to  recom- 
mend them  to  .you.     Lady  Fox-Wilton  wouldn  t  exactly 

^^"rdon't  tell  mamma  what  I  .read."    The  girl's  young 
voice  sounded  sharply  beside  him  in  the-waron  autumnal 
dusk.     "But  if  you  lent  me  anything  y-.u^oughtn  t  to 
lend  me  I  would 'never  speak  to  you  again!" 
Meryon  gave  a  low  whistle.  ^ 

"M-y  goodness!  I  shall  have  to  mmd  my  p  s  and 
q's.'  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  have  lent  you  Tuhe 
de'Trecoeur'  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  Why  not  ? "  Hester  turned  her  great,  astonished  eyes 
URon  him.     "One  might  as  well  not  read  Byron  as  not 

read  that."  ,     ,<  r,  » 

upj^  _  I  don't  suppose  you  read  all  Uyron. 

He  threw  her  an  audacious  look. 
"As  much  as  I  want  to,"  she  said,  indifferently, 
aren't  vou  in  Scotland?"  _ 

"Because  I  had  to  go  to  London  instead. 


"Whv 
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nuisance'     Rut  tu  '^ 

out  of."  "'  ''"'''  "^^  -'"^'  business  I  couldn't  get 

xfeteif  "'"="'''"'''"« ''"^y^brow,. 

itie  self-possess  on  of  this  chilH  \.(    •  . 
amazing.     Not   ^   trace  in  he/ 1       '"  T"  "'" '"">' 
tremor.       I„  ,^u,  „,  ,     '".''"   "^^""^  of   timidity  or 

flatter  himse,  It te  ,::;-«^^  ^^°-  '^-  he  couia\,„ 
nerves.     Whereas      rttTanVr  '"^'^"'°"  °"  "-■ 
-  be.i^nmg  to  tell  deeX^histn™"^'-  ^^ 
Well,  I  daresay!"     His  I;,m„i, 

a^i^ltrit  ^"'"^  --"•  -'^  --  -ney...  she 
^Trankly  -  because  I  dislike  work." 
Then  why  did  you  write  a  play." 
Because  it  amused  me.     But  if  it  h.A  u 

and  made  money,  and  I  h.H  h  ^  ''""  ^"^'^ 

petrol  into  the  motor  "  ''^  P°"""*^ 

"Take  care.  Mademoiselle!"  he  said    o,     • 
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"  Because  I  am  interested  in  you  —  rather.  Why  won't 
the  neighbourhood  call  on  you  —  why  do  you  have  dis- 
reputable people  to  stay  with  you  ?  It  is  all  so  foolish !  " 
she  said,  with  childish  and  yet  passionate  emphasis. 
"You  needn't  do  it!" 

Meryon  had  turned  rather  white. 

"When  you  grow  a  little  older,"  he  said  severely,  "you 
will  kno.v  better  than  to  believe  all  the  gossip  you  hear. 
I  choose  the  friends  that  suit  me  —  and  the  life  too.  My 
friends  are  mostly  artists  and  actors  —  they  are  quite 
content  to  be  excluded  from  Upcote  society  —  so  am  I. 
I  don't  gather  you  arc  altogether  in  love  with  it  yourself." 

He  looked  at  her  mockingly. 

"If    it    were    only    Sarah— or   mamma,"    she    said 

doubtfully. 

"You  mean  I  suppose  that  Meynell  —  your  precious 
guardian  —  my  very  amiable  cousin  —  allows  himself  to 
make  all  kinds  of  impertinent  statements  about  me. 
Well,  you'll  understand  some  day  that  there's  no  such 
bad  judge  of  men  as  a  clergyman.  When  he's  not  ig- 
norant he's  prejudiced  -  and  when  he's  not  prejudiced 
he's  ignorant." 

A  sudden  remorse  swelled  in  Hester's  mind. 
"He's    not    prejudiced!  -  he's    not    ignorant!    How 
strange  that  you  and  he  should  be  cousins!" 

"Well,  we  do  happen  to  be  cousins.  And  I've  no 
doubt  that  you  would  like  me  to  resemble  him.  Unfor- 
tunately I  can't  accommodate  you.  If  I  am  to  take  a 
relation  for  a  model,  I  prefer  a  very  different  sort  of  por- 


i8i 
But 
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"Who  was  h  "  -  T        "'.'""'  "'  ''™  -^''her." 

squirrel  that   had   mn  ?        '  ''^^''  ^°  '-^"k  at  a 

peeping  at  the  pi     ^V^hH  '')  ^j^''^'  -^  was  „ow 

"My  uncle  =     VVelT  "'  ^"'^  "^  ^"  "^"^  '^^e- 

'  could  show  ,ou  a  ponJt  of    i  l'^,'.'  *--  --'-^b<K,, 
man  -  thafs  a  superb  thine      H  V     ''■''  "  '^^'^"^h- 

'^ngiand  --^and  on.' of  t^  '  f.  s";:";;':  ';\'^-"  '" 
^■ce-he  could  writ,  -he  cou  d  H  u        '  '"^"""^"' 

Of  course  he  got  into  serin  ."''"''"«'"=  P'"^«d. 

Ricliard  ever  talked  to  '.^^ '"'''  '"^"  "^^  ~ -"d  'f 
"^b  •>■•'".  Al  t  etLeT  ''^"  '"■™'  °'  ^--  '''^''^ 
'--  -  which  is,  of^  :;';"!  '""^^  ^'--  ''''^'  °-'s  reU. 

P^-^..eafterNef;;rX!S---^ 
vvnat  was  his  name?" 

"Neville  — Sir  Neville  Flood  "  H    .      i     , 
"Well! -if  yo„  want   rh    ■    ,  ^    ' '""'"-''^  P"^^'^^- 
h^eitis:     There  was!  1°^"   «^"'=^'°K'"<^«'   tree, 

father,  an  old  hlTl    "  ''''  '''^''  ^^  S-"'!- 

I  «n  tell  you  the  flllvT;  '  T'=*^  ^^"^  '°'-'  O^-' 
chance!  He  came  ^^^'1 -1  7  .'°""'^  «''^^  ^^  --'> 
-nade  the  countrthl^Tto  r  .l^'  °"^'"^">''  ''--^ 
'"e  Abbe,,  which  tn^^";;;-  ^°"^  ^--  -^^  bough? 
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deal  older  than  Neville  and  married  Colonel  Meynell, 
as  he  was  then;  and  my  mother,  who  was  much  the 
youngest,  and  died  three  years  ago.  She  was  Neville's 
favourite  sister,  and  as  he  knew  Richard  didn't  want 
the  Abbey,  he  left  it  to  me.  A  precious  white  elephant 
—  not  worth  a  fiver  to  anybody.     I  was  only  thirteen 

when  Neville  was  drowned " 

"Drowned?" 

Meryon  explained  that  Neville  Flood  had  lost  his  life 
in  a  storm  on  an  Irish  lough;  a  queer  business,  which 
no  one  had  ever  quite  got  to  the  bottom  of.  Many  people 
had  talked  of  suicide.  There  was  no  doubt  he  was  in 
very  low  spirits  just  before  it  happened.  He  was  un- 
happily married,  mainly  through  his  own  fault.  His 
wife  could  certainly  have  got  a  divorce  from  nim  if  she 
had  applLd  for  it.  But  very  soon  after  she  separated 
from  Flood  she  became  a  Catholic,  and  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  divorce  him.  And  against  her  there  was 
never  a  breath.  It  was  said  of  course  that  he  was  in 
loi  <:  with  someone  else,  and  broken-hearted  that  his  wife 
refused  to  lend  herself  to  a  divorce.     But  nobody  knew 

anything. 

"And,  by  Jove,  I  wonder  why  I'm  telling  you  all  these 
shady  tales.  You  oughtn't  to  know  anything  about  such 
things,"  Meryon  broke  off  suddenly. 

Hester's  beautiful  mouth  made  a  scornful  movement. 

"I'm  not  a  baby  —  and  I  intend  to  know  what's  true. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  picture." 

"What  —  of  my  Uncle  Neville?" 
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thfaXy^''  '':  7""°"''^'  ''  '^'y  "-"-^d  °"  through 
me  arched  green  of  the  woodland      E-rrv  n^,.       j    , 

.here  were  openings  through  whlchV  L  a  fiX    'r 

'llummating  Hester's  face  and  form.  ' 

"Do  you   know"  — he   said   at   last  — "tl,»,     • 

^nco-only  ,ueer  Hkeness  betwee„Tou  an^tha;;-! 

of  n^    I      u     ,    X    ^     '"^  '"'^'^  ^''^"^d  things.     Heap, 
of  people  thmk  I  .„  like  Uncle  Richard  -  not  compH 
mentary,  -s  it.^      I  hope  his   uncle   was  bettcM^^nl 
And  any.  ay,  I  am  no  relation  of  either  of  them  • '        "'• 
anot^"       :      u''"'"''  ""^  °f'«  '"-t-ken  for  one 

If  vn  "'  "°''°''^  ""  ^«°"nt  for  likenesses 

sCiiTk"  ''!"'  °'  '*■  "•=  ^-  ^"  descended  Trim 
^smaH  number  o    people       But  it  has  often    strucT 

-tingof  theea  -a'dlh^  ^gain  attentively.  "The 
of  the' brow -I  shal  brin  "''^^ ''^  7  ^"'f  '"^^  '^ape 
picture."  "^  ^°"   "  photograph  of  the 

"What   does    it   matter'"    saM    H=  » 

■^^.., . .» ^,,  „:,  r.,  "It  pr"-"- 

lo  Pans!  — why  and  wherefore.?" 

To  improve  my  French an,)"         u 

looked  at  him  in  the  face     aughi:g-~:<t:r^'  ^1 
don't  go  walks  with  you  I "  '^'  '"''^  ^ 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  twisting  his  lip. 
When  do  you  go.?" 


il- 
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"In  a  week  or  two  —  when  there's  room  for  me." 
He  laughed. 

"Oh!  come  then  —  there's  time  for  a  few  more  talks. 
Listen  —  you  think  I'm  such  an  idle  dog.  I'm  nothing 
of  the  !,ort.     I've  nearly  finished  a  whole  new  play.     Only 

—  well,  I  couldn't  talk  to  you  about  it  —  it's  not  a  play  for 
jiunesfilles.  But  after  all  I  might  read  you  a  few  scenes. 
That  wouldn't  do  any  harm.     You're  so  deuced  clever! 

—  your  opinion  would  be  worth  having.  I  can  tell  you 
the  managers  are  all  after  it !  I'm  getting  letters  by  every 
post  asking  for  parts.  What  do  you  say  ?  Can  you  meet 
me  somewhere?  I'll  choose  some  of  the  best  bits.  Just 
name  vour  time!" 

Her  face  had  kindled,  answering  to  the  vivacity  —  the 
percmptoriness  —  in  his.  Her  vanity  was  flattered  at 
last;  and  he  saw  it.  ^ 

"Send  me  a  word!"  he  said  under  his  breath.  That 
little  schoolroom  maid  —is  she  safe.'" 

"Quite!"  said  Hester,  also  under  her  breath,  and 
smiling. 

"You  beautiful  creature!  "  he  spoke  with  low  in- 
tensity.    "You  lovely,  wild  thing!" 

"Take  care!"  Hester  sprang  away  from  him  as  he  put 
out  an  incautious  hand.     "Come,  Roddy!    Good  night!" 
In  a  flash  the  gloom  of  the  wood  closed  upon  her,  and 
she  was  gone. 

Meryon  walked  on  laughing  to  himself,  and  twisting 
his  black  moustache.     After  some  years  of  bad  companv 
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.t^m  T   1    '"'!'=?"''<>"».  =«iric  ways  had  sent  a  new 
.t.m"Ius  through  jaded  nerve,.     Had  he  met  her  in  l"  „! 
don  on  equa  term,  with  other  men  he  knew  instinctive  . 
that  he  ^M  have  had  but  small  chance  with  her.     it 
was  the  crcumstances  of  this  quiet  country  place  whe  e 
young  men  of  Hester's  class  were  the  rarest  of L      v 
and  wHerePhilip  flyi„,   ...  His  crtZrn  ;      ^ 
part  of  a  needy  Don  J   .n  amid  the  picturesque  d^apida 
t.ons  of  ,he  Abbey,  was  gravelled  day  after'day  for'ack 
of  occ„pat,on-it  wa,    these    surroundings  ^hat   hS 
made  the  flirtation  possible.     Well   she  w.,  !  t,     ^ 
daredpvi-l  Kfi-l        •  t  "*="•'"«  was  ?  handsome 

daredev,l  l.ttle  mmx.     It  amused  him  to  make  love  to 
her,  and  m  sp.te  of  his  parsonical  cousin,  he  should  con! 
unue  to  do  so.    And  that  the  proceeding  annoyed  R^ard 
Meynell  made  ,t  not  less,  but  more,  enticing.'      Papons 
cousms  or  no,  must  be  kept  in  their  place. 

•    H"ter  ran  home,  a  new  laugh  on  her  lip,  and  a  new  red 
on  her  cheek.     Several  persons  turned  to  look  at  hi   „ 

he  v,„        3treet,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  any  one    il 
just  as  she  was  nearing  the  Cow,«ast,  she  saw  groups 
round  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  and  a  stream  of  men 

ommg  out.     Among  them  she  perceived   the   Rector 

IZ  T""  ""  i"   '''"   "'^"^  ^"  -'^-^  ^'-t  he 
altered  his  course  and  came  up  to  her. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Hester?" 

She  chose  to  be  offended  by  the  inquiry,  and  answered 

pettishly  that  for  once  she  had  been  out  by  herself  without 
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«  keeper.  He  took  no  notice  of  her  tone,  and  walked  on 
beside  her,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Presently  she  won- 
dered whether  he  had  heard  her  reply  at  all,  he  was  »o 
evidently  thinking  of  something  else.  In  her  turn  she 
bogan  to  ask  questions. 

"What's  happening  in  the  village.'     Why  are  those 
people  coming  out  of  the  Cowroast?" 
"There's  been  an  ingucst  there." 
"On  tl  't  old  woman  who  was  once  a   ervanl  of  ours?" 
The  I       'or  looked  up  quickly. 
"Who  told  you  anything  about  her?" 
"Oh,  Sarah  "..card  from  Tibbald  —  trust  him  for  gossip! 
Was  she  off  her  head?" 

"She  died  of  disease  of  the  brain.  They  found  her 
deid  in  her  bed." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  she?  An  excellent  way  to  die! 
Goi)d  night.  Uncle  Richard  — good  night!  You  go  too 
slow  for  me." 

She  walked  uway  with  a  defiant  air,  intended  to  show 
him  that  he  was  'n  her  black  books.  He  stood  a  moment 
looking  after  her,  compunction  and  sad  affection  in  his 
kind  eyes. 


CHAPTER  Viri 

MEANWHILE  for  Catharine  El.merc  and  Mary 
the  e  days  of  eariy  autumn  were  passing  in  k 
profound  external  quiet  whicli   bore  but  small 
reiafon  to  the  mental  history  of  mother  and  daughte^ 

The  tra„qu.ll.ty  indeed  of  the  little  water-locked  coUage 
was  comph^te.     Mrs.  Flaxman  at  the  big  house  took  all 

^fSu^rth:^--^:^i 

to  .      :    "!'•  ""'  °'  ""-•  ^''^  -"  -'  to  be  expected 

.0^"!:!:^^;---— ^^tefultoa 

-d  character,  yet  brough'.  steadily  :^ol\rr~ 
mere  passage  of  life.     Rose  was  an  artist  and  an  optL Lt 

.^  h  :rddV  ;'i'""^""«^^^"^-''"--mS  „: 

ugn  She  too  had  known  a  tragic  moment  in  her  first 
187 
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youth.  Catharine,  her  elder  by  some  years,  still  main- 
tained, beneath  an  exquisite  refinement,  the  strong  north- 
country  characteristics  of  the  Westmoreland  family 
to  which  the  sisters  belonged.  Her  father  had  been  an 
Evangelical  scholar  and  headmaster;  the  one  slip  of 
learning  in  a  rude  and  primitive  race.  She  had  been 
trained  by  him;  and  in  spite  of  her  seven  years  of  married 
life  beside  a  nature  so  plastic  and  sensitive  as  Elsmere's, 
anJ  of  her  passionate  love  for  her  husband,  it  was  tlie 
early  influences  on  her  character  whic.i  had  in  the  end 
proved  che  more  enduring. 

For  years  past  she  had  spent  herself  in  missionary 
work  for  the  Church,  in  London;  and  though  for  Robert's 
sake  she  had  maintained  for  long  a  slender  connection 
that  no  one  misunderstood  with  the  New  Brotherhood,  the 
slow  effect  of  his  withdrawal  from  her  ■  made  itself 
inevitably  felt.  She  stiffened  and  narrowed  intellectually; 
while  for  all  sinners  and  sufferers,  within  the  lines  of 
sympathy  she  gradually  traced  out  for  herself,  she  would 
have  willingly  given  her  body  to  be  burned,  so  strong  was 
the  Franciscan  thirst  in  her  for  the  self-effacement  and 
self-sacrifice  that  belong  to  the  Christian  ideal,  carried 
to  intensity. 

So  long  as  Mary  was  a  child,  her  claim  upon  her  mother 
had  to  sonie  extent  balanced  the  claims  of  what  many 
might  have  thought  a  devastating  and  depersonalizing 
charity.  Catharine  was  a  tender  though  an  austere 
mother;  she  became  and  deserved  to  become  the  idol  of 
her  daughter.    But  as  Mary  grew  up  she  was  drawn 
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inevitably  into  her  mother's  activities;  and  Catharine,  in 
the  bhndness  of  her  ascetic  faith,  might  have  injured  the 
whole  spnng  of  the  girl's  youth  by  the  tremendous  strain 
thus  put  upon  it  by  affection  on  the  one  hand  and  pity  on 
the  other. 

Mercifully,  perhaps,  for  them  both,  Catharine's  nerve 
and  strength  suddenly  gave  way;  and  with  them  that 
abnormal  exaltation  and  clearness  of  spiritual  vision  which 
had   carried   her  through   many  sorrowing  years.     Siie 
entered  upon  a  barren  and  darkened  path;  the  Christian 
joy  deserted  her,  and  there  were  hours  and  days  when 
little  more  than  the  Christian  terrors  remained.     It  was 
her  perception  of  this  which  roused  such  a  tender  and  des- 
perate p,ty  in  Mary.     Her  mother's  state  fell  short  indeed 
of  religious  melancholy;  but  for  a  time  it  came  within 
sight  of  It.     Catharine  dreaded  to  be  found  herself  a  cast- 
away; and  the  memory  of  Robert's  denials  of  the  faith  - 
magnified  by  her  mental  state,  like  trees  in  mist  -  had 
now   become     n  ever-haunting   misery  which    tortured 
her  unspeakably.     Her  mind  was  possessed  by  the  r  ar- 
ables of  judgment -the  dividing  of  the  sheep  from  the 
goats    the  shutting  of  the   door  of  salvation  on  those 
who  had   refused   the  heavenly  offers,  and  by  all  those 
sayings  of  the  early  Church  that  make  "faith"  the  only 
passport  to  eternal  safety. 

Her  saner  mind  struggled  in  vain  against  what  was 
partly  a  physical  penalty  for  defied  physical  law.  And 
Mary  also,  her  devoted  companion,  whose  life  depended 
Hour  by  hour  on  the  aspects  and  changes  of  her  mother 
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must  needs  be  drawn  within  the  shadow  of  Catharine's 
dumb  and  phantom-ridden  pain.  The  pain  itself  was 
dumb,  because  it  concerned  the  deepest  feelings  of  a 
sternly  reserved  woman.  But  mingled  with  the  pain  were 
other  matters  —  resentments,  antagonisms  —  the  ex- 
pression of  which  often  half  consciously  relieved  it.  She 
rose  in  rebellion  against  those  sceptical  and  deadly  force: 
of  the  modern  world  which  had  swept  her  beloved  from 
the  narrow  way.  She  fled  them  for  herself;  she  feared 
them  for  Mary,  in  whom  she  had  very  '.arly  divined  the 
working  of  Robert's  aptitudes  and  powers. 

And  now — by  ill-fortune — a  tired  and  suffering  woman 
had  no  sooner  found  refuge  and  rest  in  the  solitude  of 
Forked  Pond  than,  thanks  partly  to  the  Flaxmans'  new 
friendship  for  Upcote's  revolutionary  parson,  and  partly 
to  all  the  public  signs,  not  to  be  escaped,  of  the  commotion 
brewing  in  the  diocese,  and  in  England  generally,  the 
same  agitations,  the  same  troubles  which  had  detroyed 
her  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  in  the  past,  came  clat- 
tering about  her  again. 

Every  one  talked  of  them;  evry  one  took  a  passionate 
concern  in  them;  the  newspapers  were  full  of  them.  The 
personality  of  Meynell,  or  that  of  the  Bishop;  the  char- 
acters and  motives  of  his  opponents;  the  chances  of  the 
struggle  —  and  the  points  on  which  it  turned;  even  in 
the  little  solitary  house  between  the  waters  Catharine 
could  not  escape  them.  The  Bishop,  too,  was  an  old 
friend;  before  his  promotion  he  had  been  the  incumbent 
of  a  London  parish  in  which  Catharine  had  worked.     She 
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was  no  sooner  settled  at  Forked  Pond  than  he  came  to 
see  her;  and  what  more  natural  than  he  should  speak  of 
he  anxieties  weighing  upon  him  to  one  so  able  to  feel 
ior  them? 

■  "?/"■'  r  ^^^  ^"'  involuntary  signs  of  Mary's  interest 
■n,  Mary  s  sympathy  with,  the  offender!  In  Catharine's 
mmd  a  thousand  latent  terrors  sprang  at  once  to  life 

nT^  r  '"""^  ^'^^''''  ~  '^^  ^""^  succeeded  in  check- 
ing all  developments.     Invitations  were  refused;  meetings 
were   avoided.     But   gradually   the   situation   changed. 
Points  of  contact  began  inevitably  to  multiply  between 
Mao.^  and  the  disturber  of  Christ's  peace'i!;  Upcote 
Marys   growing   friendship   for   Alice   Puttenham,    her 
chance  encounters  with  Meynell  there,  or  in  the  village 
or  in  the  Flaxmans'  drawing-room,  were  all  distasteful 
and   unwelcome   to   Catharine   Elsmere.    At  least   her 
Robert  had  sacrificed   himself -had  done  the  honest 
and  honourable  thing.     But  this  man  -  wounding  the 
Church   from   within  -  using  the  opportunities  of  the 
Church  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church -who  would 
make  excuses  for  such  a  combatant.? 

And  the  more  keenly  she  became  aware  the  widen- 
ing gulf  between  her  thoughts  and  Mary's -of  Mary's 
involuntary,  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  enemy- 
tne  greater  was  her  alarm. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  her  strenuous,  self-devoted  life 
he  would  sometimes  make  much  of  her  physical  weakness 
■n  these  summer  days,  so  as  to  keep  Mary  with  her  to 
prevent  her  from  becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with 
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Meynell  and  Meynell's  ideas.    And  in  fact  this  new  anx- 
iety interfered  with  her  recovery;  she  had  only  to  let 
herself  be  ill,  and  ill  most  genuinely  she  was. 

Mary  understood  it  all,  and  submitted.  Her  mother's 
fears  were  indeed  amply  justified!  Mary's  secret  mind 
was  becoming  absorbed,  from  a  distance,  in  Meynell's 
campaign;  Meynell's  personality,  through  all  hmdrancc 
and  difficulty  — nay,  perhaps,  because  ot  them -was 
gradually  seizing  upon  and  mastering  her  own;  and  pro- 
cesses of  thought  that,  so  long  as  she  and  her  mother 
were,  so  to  speak,  alone  in  the  world  together,  were  st.ll 
immature  and  potential,  grew  apace.  The  woods  and 
glades  of  Maudeley,  the  village  street,  the  field  paths, 
began  to  be  for  her  places  of  magic,  whence  at  any  moment 
might  spring  flowers  of  joy  known  to  her  alone.  To  see 
him  pass  at  a  distance,  to  come  across  him  in  a  mmcr's 

cottage,  or  in  Miss  Puttenham's  drawing-room  —  these 

rare  occasions  were  to  her  the  events  of  the  summer  weeks. 

Nevertheless,  when  September  arrived,  she  had  long  smce 

forbidden  herself  to  hope  for  anything  more. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  Flaxman  was  the  only  person  who 

ever  ventured  to  feel  and  show  the  irritation  of  the  natural 

woman  toward  her  sister's  idiosyncrasies. 

"Do  for  heaven's  sake  stop  her  reading  these  books.  ^ 

she  said  impatiently  one  evening  to  Mary,  when  she  haa 

taken  leave  of  Catharine,  and  her  niece  was  strollmg  back 

with  her  toward  Maudeley. 
"What  books?" 
"Why,  lives  of  bishops  and  deans  and  that  kmd  ol 
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thing!  I  never  come  but  I  find  a  pile  of  them  beside  her 
It  should  be  made  absolutely  illegal  to  write  the  life  of  a 
clergyman!  My  dear,  your  mother  would  be  well  in  a 
week  if  we  could  only  stop  it  and  put  her  on  a  course 
of  Gaboriau!" 
Mcry  smiled  rather  sadly. 

"They  seem  to  be  the  only  things  that  interest  her 
now. 

"VVhat,  the  deans?  I  know.  It's  intolerable.  She 
went  to  speak  to  the  postman  just  now  while  I  was  with 
her,  and  I  looked  at  the  book  she  had  been  reading  with 
her  mar'-  in  it.  I  should  like  to  have  thrown  it  into  the 
pond!  aome  tiresome  canon  or  other  writing  to  a  friend 
about  Eternal  Punishment.  What  docs  he  know  about 
It.'  I  should  like  to  ask!  I  decla-e  I  hope  he  may  know 
somethmg  more  about  it  some  day!  There  was  your 
mother  as  white  as  her  ruffles,  with  dark  lines  under  her 
eyes.  I  tell  you  clerical  intimidation  should  be  made  a 
punishable  offence.     It's  just  as  bad  as  any  other!" 

Mary  let  her  run  on.  She  moved  silently  along  the 
grassy  path,  her  pretty  head  bent,  her  hands  clasped 
behmd  her.  And  presently  her  aunt  resumed:  "And 
the  strange  thing  Is,  my  dear,  saving  your  presence  - 
that  your  beloved  mother  is  quite  la.x  in  some  directions, 
while  she  IS  so  strict  in  others.  I  never  can  make  her 
pay  the  smallest  attention  to  the  things  I  tell  her  about 
Philip  Meryon,  for  instance,  that  Hugh  tells  me.  'Poor 
fellow!'  she  always  calls  him,  as  though  his  abominable 
ways  were  like  the  measles  —  something  you   couldn't 
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help.  And  as  for  that  wild  minx  He  !  —  she  has 
positively  taken  a  fancy  to  her.  It  reminds  me  of  what 
an  old  priest  said  to  me  once  in  Rome  —  'Sins,  madame! 
—  the  only  sins  that  matter  are  those  of  the  intellect!' 
There!  —  send  me  off  —  before  I  say  any  more  incon- 
venancesV 

Mary  waved  farewell  to  her  vivacious  aunt,  and  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  cottage.  She  was  conscious  ot  inner 
smart  and  pain;  conscious  also  for  the  first  time  of  a 
critical  mind  toward  the  mother  whose  will  had  been  the 
law  of  her  life.  It  was  not  that  she  claimed  anything 
for  herself;  bi:t  she  claimed  justice  for  a  man  misread. 

"If  they  could  only  know  each  other!"  —  she  found 
herself  saying  at  last  aloud  —  with  an  impetuous  energy; 
and  then,  with  a  swift  return  upon  herself  —  "Mother, 
darling!  —  mother,  who  has  no  one  in  the  world  — 
but  me!" 

As  the  words  escaped  her,  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
cottage,  and  saw  that  her  mother  was  sitting  in  her  usual 
place  beside  the  water.  Catharine's  hands  were  resting 
on  a  newspaper  they  had  evidently  just  put  down,  and 
she  was  gazing  absently  across  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  limpid  blues  and  browns  of  the  tree-locked  pool 
before  her. 

Mary  came  to  sit  on  the  grass  beside  her 

"Have  you  been  reading,  dearest.'"' 

But  as  she  spoke  she  saw,  with  discomfort,  that  the 
newspaper  on  her  mother's  knee  was  the  Church  Guardian, 
in  which  a  lively  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Mey- 
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nell  and  the  Modernist  Movement  generally  was  at  the 
moment  proceeding. 

^^  "Yes,  I  have  been  reading,"  said  Catharine  slowly  — 
and  I  have  been  very  sad." 

"Then  I  wish  you  wouldn't  read!"  cried  Mary,  kissing 
her  hand.  "I  should  like  to  burn  all  the  newspapers!" 
What  good  would  that  do.'"  said  Catharine,  trying  to 
smile.  "I  have  been  reading  Bishop  Craye's  letter  to 
the  Guardian.  Poor  Bishop! -what  a  cruel,  cruel 
position!" 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  subdued  but  passionate 
energy,  and  when  Mrs.  Elsmere  perceived  that  Mary  made 
no  reply,  her  hand  slipped  out  of  her  daughter's. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little,  broken  by  Catharine, 
speaking  with  the  same  quiet  vehemence: 

"I  cannot  understand  how  you,  Mary,  or  any  one  else 
can  defend  what  this  man— Mr.  Meynell— is  doing  If 
he  cannot  agree  with  the  Church,  let  him  leave  it.    But  to 

stay  m  it  — giving  this  scandal  — and  this  offence " 

Her  voice  failed  her.  Mary  collected  her  thoughts  as 
best  she  could. 
At  last  she  said,  with  difficulty: 
"Aren't  you  thinking  only  of  the  people  who  may  be 
hurt -or  scandalized.?  But  after  all,  there  they  are  in 
the  Church,  with  all  its  privileges  and  opportunities  - 
with  everything  they  want.  They  are  not  asked  to  give 
anything  up  —  nobody  thinks  of  interfering  with  them  — 
they  have  all  the  old  dear  things,  the  faiths  and  the 
practices  they  love -and   that  help  them.    They  are 
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only  asked  to  tolerate  other  people  who  want  different 
things.   Mr.  Meynell  stands  —  I  suppose  —  for  the  people 

—  who  are  starved,  whose  sou's  wither,  or  die,  for  lack  of 
the  only  food  that  could  nourish  them." 

'"I  am  the  bread  of  life,'"  said  Catharine  with  an 
energy  that  shook  her  slight  frame.  "The  Church  has 
no  other  food  to  give.  Let  those  who  refuse  it  go  outside. 
There  are  other  bodies,  and  other  means." 

"But,  mother,  this  is  the  National  Church!"  pleaded 
Mary,  after  a  moment.  "The  Modernists  too  say  — 
don't  they?  —  that  Christ  —  or  what  Christ  stands  for 

—  is  the  bread  of  life.     Only  they  understand  the  words 

—  difFerentl)'  from  you.  And  if"  —  she  came  closer  to 
her  mother,  a.nd  putting  her  hands  on  Catharine's  knees, 
she  looked  up  intt,  the  elder  woman's  face  —  "  if  there  were 
only  a  few  here  and  there,  they  could  of  course  do  noth- 
ing; they  could  only  suflFer,  and  be  silent.  But  there  are 
so  many  of  them  —  so  many!  What  is  the  'Church'  but 
the  living  souls  that  make  it  up?  And  now  thousands 
of  these  living  souls  want  to  change  things  in  the  Church. 
Their  consciences  are  hurt  —  they  can't  believe  what 
they  once  believed.  What  is  the  justice  of  driving  them 
out  — or  leaving  them  starved —  forever?  They  were 
born  in  the  Church;  baptized  in  the  Church!  They 
love  the  old  ways,  the  old  buildings,  the  old  traditions. 
'Comfort  our  consciences!'  they  say;  'we  will  never 
tyrannize  over  yours.  Give  us  the  teaching  and  the 
expression  we  want;  you  will  always  have  what  you  want! 
Make  room  for  us  —  beside  you.      If  your  own  faith  is 
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strong  it  will  only  be  the  stronger  because  you  let  ours 
speak  and  live  —  because  you  give  us  our  bare  rights, 
as  free  spirits,  in  this  Church  that  belongs  to  the  whole 
English  people.'  Dear  mother,  you  are  so  just  always  — 
so  loving  —  doesn't  that  touch  you  —  doesn't  it  move 
you  —  at  all?" 

The  girl's  charming  face  had  grown  pale.  So  had 
Catharine's. 

"This,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  have  heard  Mr.  Meynell 
say,"  she  answered  slowly, 

Mary  turned  away,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  shrinking;  "at  least  I  know  it 
is  what  he  would  say." 

"Oh,  Mary,  I  wish  we  had  never  come  here!"  It  was 
a  cry  of  bitterness,  almost  of  despair.  Mary  fjrncd  and 
threw  her  arms  round  the  speaker's  neck. 

"I  will  never  hurt  you,  my  beloved!  you  know  I  won  t." 

The  two  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes,  questions  and 
answers,  unspoken  yet  understood,  passing  between  them. 
Then  Catharine  disengaged  herself,  rose,  and  went  away. 

During  the  night  that  followed  Mary  slept  little.  She 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  loosen  and  tear  away  those 
tendrils  of  the  heart  that  had  begun  to  climb  and  spread 
more  than  she  knew.  Toward  the  early  dawn  it  seemed 
to  her  she  heard  slight  sounds  in  her  mother's  room.  But 
immediately  afterward  she  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day,  Mary  could  not  tell  what  had  happened; 
but  it  was  as  though,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  doors  had' 
been  opened  and  weights  lifted;  as  though  fresh  winds  had 
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been  set  blowing  through  the  House  of  Life.  Her  mother 
seemed  shaken  and  frail;  Mary  hovered  about  her  with 
ministering  tendernes"..  There  were  words  begun  and 
left  unfinished,  movements  and  looks  that  strangely 
thrilled  and  bewildered  the  younger  woman.  She  had 
no  key  to  them;  but  they  seemed  to  speak  of  change  — 
of  something  in  her  mother  that  had  been  beaten  down, 
and  was  still  faintly,  pitifully  striving.  But  she  dared 
say  nothing.  They  read,  and  wrote  letters,  and  strolled 
as  usual;  till  in  the  evening,  while  Mary  was  sitting  by 
the  water,  Catherine  came  out  to  her  and  stood  beside 
her,  holding  the  local  paper  in  her  hand. 

"I   see  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  village  next 
Friday — of  the  Reformers'  League.     Mr.  Meynell  is  to 
speak." 
Mary  looked  up  in  amazement. 
"Yes?" 

"You  would  perhaps  like  to  go.     I  will  go  with  you." 
"Mother!"  Mary  caught  her  mother's  hand  and  kissed 
it,  while  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.     "I  want  to  go 
nowhere  —  to  do  nothing  —  that  gives  you  pain!" 

"I  know  that,"  said  Catharine  quietly.  "But  I  — I 
should  like  to  understand  him." 

And  with  a  light  touch  of  her  hand  on  Mary's  red-gold 
hair,  she  went  back  into  the  house.  Mary  wandered  away 
by  herself  into  the  depths  of  the  woods,  weeping,  she 
scarcely  knew  why.  But  some  sure  instinct,  lost  in 
wonder  as  she  was,  bade  her  ask  her  mother  no  questions; 
to  let  time  show. 
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The  day  of  the  League  meeting  came.  It  happened 
also  to  be  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  alleged  heresies  and  irregularities  of  the  Rector 
of  Jpcote  was  holding  its  final  meeting  at  Markborough 
rhe  meetings  of  the  commission  were  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Cathedral,  once  a  collegiate  church  of  the 
Cstercan  order.  All  trace  of  the  great  monastery 
formerly  connected  with  it  had  disappeared,  except  for 
the  Library  and  a  vaulted  room  below  it  which  now  made 
a  passageway  from  the  Deanery  to  the  north  transept. 

The  Library  offered  a  worthy  setting  for  high  themes 
The  walls  were,  of  course,  wreathed  In  the  pale  golds  and 
dignified  browns  of  old  books.  A  light  gallery  ran  round 
three  sides  of  the  room,  while  a  large  perpendicular  win- 
dow at  the  farther  end  contained  the  armorial  bearing, 
of  various  benefactors  of  the  see.  Beneath  the  window 
was  a  bookcase  containing  several  chained  books  -  a 
\"lgate,  a  Saint  Augustine,  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas- 
precious  possessions,  and  famous  in  the  annals  of  early' 
printing.  And  wherever  there  was  a  space  of  wall  left 
free,  pictures  or  engravings  of  former  bishops  and  dig- 
nitaries connected  with  the  Cathedral  enforced  the  mes- 
sage f.nd  meaning  of  the  room. 

w-1  'u"?'^'u''''"  ^''""'^"'  P'""  -  i'^^santly  scented 
with  old  leather,  and  filled  on  this  September  afternoon 
with  the  sunshine  which,  on  the  Chase,  was  at  the  same 
moment  kindling  the  heai.er  into  a  blood-rcd  magnifi- 
cence. Here  the  light  slipped  in  gently,  subdued  to  the 
quiet  note  and  standard  of  the  old  Library 
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The  Dean  was  in  the  Chair.  He  was  a  man  of  seventy 
who  had  only  just  become  an  old  man,  submitting  with 
difficulty,  even  with  resentment,  to  the  weight  of  his 
years.  He  wore  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  beneath  which 
his  long  sharp  nose  and  pointed  chin  —  in  the  practical 
absence  of  the  eyes  —  showed  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
He  was  of  heavy  build,  and  suffered  from  chronic  hoarse- 
ness. In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  Broad  churchman 
and  a  Liberal,  and  had  then  passed,  through  stages  mys- 
terious to  his  oldest  friends,  into  an  actively  dogmatic 
and  ecclesiastical  phase.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
had  strange  spiritual  experiences;  a  "vision"  was  whis- 
pered; but  all  that  was  really  known  was  that  from  an 
"advanced"  man,  in  the  Liberal  sense,  he  had  become 
the  champion  of  high  orthodoxy  in  the  Chapter,  and 
an  advocate  of  disestablishment  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  "Catholic  liberty"  to  the  Church. 

The  Dean's  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  not  a  few, 
brought  various  charges  against  him.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  worldling  with  an  undue  leaning  to  notabili- 
ties. And  indeed  in  every  gathering,  social  or  eccle- 
siastical, the  track  of  the  Dean's  conversation  sufficiently 
indicated  the  relative  importance  of  the  persons  present. 
Others  declared  that  during  his  long  tenure  of  a  country 
living  he  had  left  the  duties  of  it  mainly  to  a  curate,  and 
had  found  it  more  interesting  to  live  in  London,  con- 
ferring with  Cabinet  Ministers  on  educational  reform; 
while  the  women-folk  of  the  Chapter  pitied  his  wife, 
whose  subdued  or  tremulous  aspect  certainly  suggested 
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itt-Jft'  P""'' "'""'  '"'^  '-"«ic  temper  .harpcncd 
Itself  at  home  for  conflicts  abroad 

On  the  Dean's  right  hand  sat  Canon  Dornai,  a  man 

he  h  S  d'e'f     ;  "^'^  "■'  ""°"^^  ^°  '"^  herculean  wo 
wo  k  tht  h  ;r"  '""  '"  "  '""^'^  London  parish, 

work  that  he  would  never   have  relinquished   for  the 

aTuSr  T-r"  °'  I''  Marlcborough  precincts  b  t  fo 
a  sudden  failure  ,n  health  which  had  pulled  him  up  in 

hi    tn  m""''"^'  ''°^^^"'  °"  combining  with 

st.ll  slave  as  he  pleased;  and  his  sermons  in  theCath-dral 
were  genera Hy  held  to  be,  next  to  the  person  Ht,  of  th 
B   hop        that  was  noblest  in  Markbcugh  Christianit/ 
H.S  fine  head,  stdl  mstinct  with  the  energy  of  youth 

s;- ■:rb.  e '  """^  ?'^^' ''-' '"' "--  ^^^^°-'i 

en  ertel^n     r  "^'''  ""^°  ^'^"^  ^''^  P-^'°-^e  or 
tender  feelmg  that  was  in  truth  the  heart  of  the  man 
1  he  rr^outh  and  chin  were  rather  prominent,  and!  Then 

Z2LTT:-  '-"^  '°™^"^'"«-  "'^  --  himself 
merstramed  and  h.s  mfiuence  sometimes  produced  in 
others  a  tens.on  on  which   they  looked  back  with   r - 

lie    1     '  '      °'^'"  tempest-driven  with  new  ideas! 
f  e     a  man  from  tradu.on,  and  the  piety  which  clings 
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Beside  him  sat  a  University  professor,  the  young  holder 
of  an  important  chair,  who  had  the  face,  the  smile,  the 
curly  hair  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  or  appeared  to  have  them, 
till  you  came  to  notice  the  subtleties  of  the  mouth  and 
the  crow's-feet  which  had  „at  lered  round  the  eyes.  And 
the  paradox  of  his  aspect  only  repeated  the  paradox 
within.  His  "History  and  the  Gospels,"  recently  pub- 
lished, would  have  earned  him  excommunication  under 
any  Pope;  yet  no  one  was  a  more  rigid  advocate  of  tests 
and  creeds,  or  could  be  more  eloquent  in  defence  of 
damnatory  clauses.  The  clergy  who  admired  and  ap- 
plauded him  did  not  read  his  books.  It  was  rumoured 
indeed  that  there  were  many  things  in  them  which  were 
unsound;  but  the  rumour  only  gave  additional  zest  to 
the  speeches  in  which  at  Church  Congresses  and  else- 
where he  Mattered  clerical  prejudice,  and  encouraged 
clerical  ignorance.  To  him  there  was  no  more  "  amusing  " 
study  —  using  "amusing"  in  the  French  sense  as  mean- 
ing something  that  keeps  a  man  intellectually  happy  and 
awake  —  than  the  study  of  the  Gospels.  They  pre- 
sented an  endless  series  of  riddles,  and  riddles  were 
what  he  liked.  But  the  scientific  treatment  of  these 
riddles  had,  according  to  him,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Church;  and  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  this  young  man,  with  the  old  eyes  and  mouth, 
was  rigorously  attached.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  a  man 
of  means  —  facts  which  taken  together  with  his  literary 
reputation  and  his  agreeable  aspect  made  him  welcome 
among  women;  of  which  he  was  well  aware. 
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The  Archdeacon,  Doctor  Froswick,  and  the  Rural  Dean, 
Mr.  Brathay,  who  completed  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
were  both  men  of  middle  age;  the  Archdeacon,  losl 
coloured  and  fussy,  a  trivial,  kindiv  ,.,„-,,  of  „„ 
account;  the  Rural  Dean,  broad  .  .ouldered  an.  square- 
faced,  a  s.lent,  trustworthy  mar.  ,.uch  reL  ved  in  a 
small  circle. 

rdft  °l^°n'  ^^^•'  '"'' ''''"''  '^^  '°  ^"^  Chairman  s 
r.ght  hand.     On  the  blotting-pad   before  him  was  the 

voummous  written  report  c'  ^he  commission  which 
only  awaited  the  signatures  of  the  Cornmissionei^,  and  - 
as  to  one  paragraph  in  it  -  a  final  interview  with  Meynell 
lumself,  wh.ch  had  been  fixed  for  noon.  Business  was 
now  practically  over  till  he  arrived,  and  conversation  had 
become  general. 

"You  have  seen  the  leader  in  the  Oracle  this  morn- 
mg?     asked  the  Archdeacon,  nervously  bitine  his  quill 
J^erfectly  monstrous,   I  think!     I  shall  withdraw  my 
subscription."  •' 

"With  the  Oracle,"  said  the  Professor,  "it  will  be  a 
mere  question  of  success  or  failure.  At  present  they  are 
inclined  to  back  the  rebellion." 

"And  not  much  wonder!"  put  in  the  Dean's  hoarse 
^oice.  "The  news  this  morning  is  uncommonly  bad 
tour  more  men  Joined  the  League  here  -  a  whole  series 
of  League  meetings  in  Yorkshire!  -  half  the  important 
newspapers  gone  over  or  neutral  -  and  a  perfectly  scan- 
dalous speech  from  the  Bishop  of  Dunchester'" 
"I  thought  we  should  hear  of  Dunchester  before  long  " 
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said  the  Professor,  with  a  sarcastic  lip.  "Anything  that 
annoys  his  brethren  has  his  constant  support.  But  if  the 
Church  allows  a  Socinian  to  be  put  over  her,  she  must 
take  the  consequences!" 

"What  can  the  Church  do.'"  said  the  Dean,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "If  we  had  accepted  Disestablishment 
years  ago,  Dunchester  would  never  have  been  a  bishop. 
And  now  we  may  have  missed  our  chance." 

"Of  what.'"  —  Canon  Dornal  looked  up  —  "of  Dis- 
establishment.'" 

The  Dean  nodded. 

"The  whole  force  of  this  Liberal  movement,"  he 
said  slowly,  "will  be  thrown  against  Disestablishment. 
There  comes  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the  past. 
I  say  again,  we  have  missed  our  chance.  If  the  High 
Churchmen  had  known  their  own  minds  —  if  they  had 
joined  hands  boldly  with  the  Liberation  society,  and 
struck  oflF  the  State  fetters  —  we  should  at  least  have  been 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  what  remained  lo  us.  We  should 
not  have  been  exposed  to  this  treachery  from  within.  Or, 
at  least,  we  should  have  made  short  work  of  it." 

"That  means,  that  you  take  for  granted  we  should 
have  kept  our  endowments  and  our  churches.'"  said 
Canon  Dornal. 

The  Dean  flushed. 

"We  have  been  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  he 
said  vehemently,  "but  nobody  has  ever  called  us  a 
nation  of  thieves." 

The    Canon   was    silent.     Then    his   eye   caught   the 
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bulky  MS.  report  ly.ng  bc'ore  the  Dean,  a.d  he  made 
a_j^estless  movement  as  though  the  sight  of  it  displeased 

"The  demonstrations  the  papers  report  this  morning 
are  not  all  on  one  side,"  said  the  Rural  Dean  slowly  but 
cheerfully  as  though  from  a  rather  unsatisfactory  reverie 
this  fact  had  emerged. 

"No -there  seems   to  have  been  something  like   a 

not   at   Darwen's   church,"   observed   the   Archdeacon 

What  can  they  expect.?    You  don't  outrage  people's 

dearest  feelmgs  for  nothing.     The  scandal  and  mLry  of 

won'?    '°""'/'  ''''"  ^"*  ''  "^"^"-but  the  Church 
won  t  recover  for  a  generation.    And  all  that  this  hand- 

lpL°  „s?'"""   ""''   ^'^"^'^^   ^^^™-'-«    -'^   their 
Canon  Dornal  frowned  and  fidgeted 
"We  must  remember,"  he  said,  "that  -  unfortunately 

hTnd  Im7  ^  ^  '^^""  '-''  "'  ^"^°'^^^"  ^^-'°^  ''- 

"European  theology!"  criedthe  Archdeacon.  "I  sun 
pose  you  mean  German  theology?" 

a  .itTi:\:dTr''"'~^""°"'"  ^"' '''  c— nin. 

"And  what  on  earth  does  German  theology  matter  to 
us.?"  retorted  the  Archdeacon.  "Haven't  we  got  thel 
log.ans  of  our  own  ?    What  have  the  Germans  ever  done 

ZTZ  T  """''  "^"  ^ft"  ^"°ther,  for  us  to  set 

ght.?    Theyve    no    sooner    launched    some    cocksure 

theor_y  or  other  than  they  have  to  give  it  up.     I  don't 
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read  German,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  hastily,  "but  that's 
what  I  understand  from  the  Church  papers." 

Silence  a  moment.  The  Professor  looked  at  the  ceiling, 
a  smile  twitching  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  The  green 
shadi  concealed  the  Dean's  expression.  He  also  knew  no 
Ger.nan,  but  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  say  so.  Canon 
Dornal  looked  uncomfortable. 

"Do  you  see  wlio  it  was  that  protected  Darwen  from 
the  roughs  outside  his  church?"  he  said  presently 
Brathay  looked  up. 

"A  party  of  Wesleyans?  —  class-leaders.'  Yes,  I  saw. 
Oh!  Darwen  has  always  been  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  DissenLcrs!" 

"MeyncU  too,'  said  the  Professor.  "That  of  course 
is  their  game.  Meynell  has  always  gone  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Dissenters." 

"Well,  it  was  Arnold's  game!"  said  the  Canon,  his  look 
kindling.  "Don't  let's  forget  that.  Meynell's  dream 
is  not  unlike  his  —  to  include  everybody  that  would  be 
included." 

"Except  the  Unitarians,"  said  the  Professor  with 
emphasis  —  "the  deniers  of  the  Incarnation.  Arnold 
drew  the  line  there.     So  must  we." 

He  spoke  with  a  crisp  and  smiling  decision  —  as  of  one 
in  authority  All  kinds  of  assumptions  lay  behind  liis 
manner.  Dornal  looked  at  him  with  a  rather  troubled 
and  hostile  eye.  This  whole  matter  of  the  coming  trial 
was  to  him  deeply  painful.  He  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  avoid  it;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
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but  a  certain  esthetic  element  in  ^r     n  "    '^'"^ 

pitv     TK»  4     uj  "^  ^  '^'^■■^  sympathy  and 
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The  Dean  took  a  volume  from  the  pile  beside  him,  and 
opened  it  at  a  marked  page. 

"Before  concluding  our  report  to  the  Bishop,  Mr. 
Meyneli,  we  wished  to  have  your  explanation  of  an  impor- 
tant passage  in  one  of  your  recent  sermons;  and  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  meet  us  with  a  view  to  giving  us 
that  explanation.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the 
passage?" 

He  handed  tnc  book  to  Meyneli,  who  read  it  in  silence. 
The  few  marked  sentences  concerned  the  Resurrection. 

"These  Resurrection  stories  have  for  our  own  days 
mainly  a  symbolic,  perhaps  one  might  call  it  a  sacra- 
mental, importance.  They  are  the '  outward  and  visible ' 
sign  of  an  inward  mystery.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
the  continuous  life  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  mankind  be- 
gan with  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Resurrec- 
tion beliefs,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  the  natural  means 
by  which  that  Life  was  secured." 

"Are  we  right  in  supposing,  Mr.  Meyneli,"  said  the 
Dean,  slowly,  "that  in  those  sentences  you  meant  to 
convey  that  the  Resurrection  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  to  be  taken  as  historical  fact,  but 
merely  as  mythical  —  or  legendary?" 

"The  passage  means,  I  think,  what  it  says,  Mr. 
Dean." 

"It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  logically  incompatible," 
said  the  Professor,  bending  forward  with  a  suave  sug- 
gestiveness,  "with  acceptance  of  the  statement  in  the 
Creed?" 


"He  shook  hands  with  the  Dean 
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Meynell  threw  him  a  slightly  perplexed  look   and  did 
not  ^epiy  ..mediately.     The  Dean  Irply  il^o    ^ 

In  t?at  '  '"  "■  r"P'  '•^^  "^^^--^»  °f  the  Creeds 
llntaT  "•""''  "P°"  *°  ^'^'^  «''''°P  that  you  fch 
you  had  been  mismterpreted- and  would  withdraw  the 

rpLrdir^°^'^"°^'^"^°^"^^^h--^a'it 

Meynell  looked  up. 

JrT°'"  R  'f  f '"'^'  ""°'  ^  '^'^^  "°t  withdraw  the 
ermon      Bes,des.--thefai„testgleamofasmilescemed 
to  flit  through  the  speaker's  tired  eyes -"that  ;.       i 
one  of  so  many  passages."  °"'^ 

^^There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Then  Canon  Dornal 

"Many  things -many  different  views  -  as   we   all 
know    are   permitted,   must   be  permitted,   nowaday 
B  Jt  the  Resurrection  —  is  vital '" 

JJtt^ji"^  ^T'"  '"''  ^'^''"^"  8^"tly.     His  look 

" tabth  -t    ?r    '  'T  "^^""'  ^^'"P"hy  -^-ed  to 
establish  Itself  at  once  between  them 

"The  AzW,V./  fact.  If  you  could  see  your  way  to 
withdraw  some  of  the  statements  in  these  volumes  on 
this  particular  subject,  much  relief  would  be  gwZTo 
many  -  many  wounded  consciences  " 

ablptlv"i-rh"'\''"°''r.''"''"«-     '^'^  °<^-  --^'J 

ndab      ,     I  "^"''-    °°^"^'''  ^°"«  --^  undignified 

and  ^absurd.     Every  page  of  the   books   teemed   with 

But  Meynell  was  for  the  moment  only  aware  of  l-,is 
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questioner.     He  leaned  across  the  table  as  though  address- 
ing him  alone. 

"To  us  too  —  the  Resurrection  is  vital  —  the  transposi- 
tion of  it,  I  mean  —  from  the  natural,  or  physical  to 
the  spiritual  order." 

Dornal  did  not  of  course  attempt  to  argue.  But  as 
Mcynell  met  the  sensitive  melancholy  of  his  look  the 
Rector  remembered  that  during  the  preceding  year  Dornal 
had  lost  a  little  son,  a  delicate,  gifted  child,  to  whom  lit- 
had  been  peculiarly  attached.  And  Meynell's  quick 
imagination  realized  in  a  moment  the  haunted  imagina- 
tion of  the  other  —  the  dear  ghost  that  lived  thcrt- 
and  the  hopes  that  grouped  themselves  abo;-t  it. 

A  long  wrestle  followed  between  Meynell  and  the  Pro- 
fessor. But  Meynell  could  not  be  induced  to  soften  or 
recant  anything.  He  would  often  say  indeed  with  an 
eager  frown,  when  confronted  with  some  statement  i<i 
his  own,  "That  was  badly  put!  It  should  be  so-and- 
so."  And  then  would  follow  some  vivid  correction  or 
expansion,  which  sometimes  left  the  matter  worse  than 
before.  The  hopes  of  the  Archdeacon,  for  one  set  of 
reasons,  and  of  Dornal,  !or  another,  that  some  bridge  of 
retreat  might  be  provided  by  the  interview,  died  away. 
The  Dean  had  never  hoped  anything,  and  Mr.  B'athay 
sat  open-mouthed  and  aghast,  while  Meynell's  voice 
and  personality  drove  home  ideas  and  audacities  which 
en  the  printed  page  were  but  dim  to  him.  Why  had 
the  Anglican  world  been  told  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
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tl.e  Professor.     When  tl  11.!,  '  "''"''"''^  ^y 

the  Dean  addresse:\;:iLtr"---<^^«ain, 

natures."  ^  "  t°  append  your  sig- 

All  signed   and  the  meeting  broke  up. 
-'^^Dirt;;^^"----^^^-oco.e 

'0  the  Privy  Co'nci       Th'     f  ■"  ""'  ^'^'^  ^'^  '^PP-' 
^.^^„         ycounal.     1  he  whole  thing  may  take  some 

--inh^^^l;:;:  — ----hismorn- 

"'"e  is  any  truth  in  it  Th  '"°'^""  knowledge.'    If 

before  us."  '  '^"'  '"^^  ^e  an  Armageddon 

Dornal  looked  at  him  with   distaste     Th  ,     . 

''ght  tone,  the  note  of  relish  in  it      .'  .      '^'"^"' 

t^e  drama  of  life,  revolted  him   '       °'  °"^  '^''^'^''"^  '" 

0-omingout  of  the  Cathedra,  Library,  Dorna,  walked 
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across  to  the  Cathedral  and  entered.  He  found  his  way 
to  a  little  chapel  of  St.  Oswald  on  the  north  side,  where 
he  was  often  wont  to  sit  or  kneel  for  ten  minutes'  quiet 
in  a  busy  day.  As  he  passed  the  north  transept  he  saw 
a  figure  sitting  motionless  in  the  shadow,  and  realized 
tha'.  it  was  Meynell. 

The  silence  of  the  great  Cathedral  closed  round  him. 
He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  own  personality,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  of  Mcynell's.  They  two  seemed  to  be  alcmc 
together  in  a  world  outside  the  living  world.  Doriia! 
could  not  define  it,  save  that  it  was  a  world  of  reconcik  d 
enmities  and  contradictions.  The  sense  of  it  alternated 
with  a  disagreeable  recollection  of  the  table  in  i!u 
Library  and  the  men  sitting  round  it,  especially  tl.r 
cherubic  face  of  the  Professor;  the  thought  also  of  t!ie 
long,  signed  document  which  reported  the  "heresy"  of 
Meynell. 

He  had  been  quite  right  to  sign  it.  His  soul  went  out 
in  a  passionate  adhesion  to  the  beliefs  on  which  his  o«:i 
life  was  built.  Yet  still  the  strange  reconciling  sensi 
flowed  in  and  round  him,  like  the  washing  of  a  pure  stream. 
He  was  certain  that  the  Eternal  Word  had  been  made 
flesh  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  had  died  and  risen,  and  been 
exalted;  that  the  Church  was  now  the  mysterious  channel 
of  His  risen  life.  He  must,  in  mere  obedience  and  loyally. 
do  battle  for  that  certainty  —  guard  it  as  the  nu.! 
precious  thing  in  life  for  those  that  should  come  after. 
Nevertheless  he  was  eonscious  that  there  was  in  him  none 
of  the  righteous  anger,  none  of  the  moral  condemnation. 
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t:l  •'';,f,;"  °77"''f-her  mi,,n  have  fel.  in  the  same 

Mcyncll.     They  two  across  the  commission  table  -  as 
accuser  and  accused  -  had  recognized,  each  in  th    other 
the  man  of  faith.      The  same  forces   played  o,    both 
mystcnously  linking  them,  as   the  same  Za  Zi^t^ 

^:^:^^:^^'-'^~^--^^^^ 

Meynell  too  was  conscious  o,  Dornal  a.  somewhere 
ne^.r  h.m  .n  the  still,  beautiful  place,  but  onlyT:;  ^ 
He  was  storm-beaten  hv  th,.  I,k„  1         :      "S"''/. 

.1  ,.        '"-'"•^"  "y  tne  labour  and  exc  temcnt  nf 

J  precedmg  weeks,  and   these  moments  of  res^  n  the 

hrough  h  s  day      He  endeavoured  often  at  such  times 
to  keep  h.s  mmd  merely  vacant  and   passive    avo  Z, 
espccally  the  active  religious  thoughts  whihleremZ 
than  bram  and  heart  could  continuously  be  r       "on 
cannot  a  ways  thint  nf  ;*  ^ 

say  to  himself  ,°;~°"7r'  T"  ''  ^""''^ 

himself  eagerly  'c  ■   ,  '.        '  '"  ^'  """"''^  "'^^•'■ 

Cathedral        r    U  "  '        "'"°"'  ■mr-cssions  of  the 

silences  "  ''   "'   "'"''   '"'""'''"=   ^P^^'  't^ 

He  did  so  to-day,  though  always  conscious  beyond  the 

Latterly,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  been  without 
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some  scanty  opportunities  of  meeting  Mary  Elsmere. 
In  Miss  Puttenham's  drawing-room,  whither  the  common 
anxiety  about  Hester  had  drawn  him  on  many  occa- 
sions, he  had  chanced  once  or  twice  on  Miss  Putten- 
ham's new  friend.  In  the  village,  Mrs.  Flaxman  was 
beginning  to  give  him  generous  help;  the  parish  nurse 
was  started.  And  sometimes  when  she  came  to  con- 
sult, her  niece  was  with  her,  and  Meynell,  while 
talking  to  the  aunt  either  of  his  people  or  of  the 
progress  of  the  heresy  campaign,  was  always  keenly 
aware  of  the  girlish  figure  beside  her  —  of  the  quick, 
shy  smile  —  the  voice  and  its  tones. 

She  was  with  him  in  spirit  —  that  he  knew  —  pas- 
sionately knew.  But  the  barriers  between  them  \.ere 
surely  insurmountable.  Her  sympathy  with  Iiirn  was 
like  some  warm,  stifled  thing  —  some  chafing  bird 
"beating  up  against  the  wind." 

For  a  time,  indeed,  he  had  tried  to  put  love  from  him, 
in  the  name  of  his  high  enterprise  and  its  claims  upon 
him.  But  as  he  sat  tranced  in  the  silence  of  the 
Cathedral  that  attempt  finally  gave  way.  His  longing 
•was  hopeless,  but  it  enriched  his  life.  For  it  was  fused 
with  all  that  held  him  to  his  task;  all  that  was  divinest 
and  sincerest  in  himself. 

One  of  the  great  bells  of  the  Cathedral  struck  the 
quarter.  His  moment  of  communion  and  of  rest  broke 
up.  He  rose  abruptly  and  left  the  Cathedral  for  the 
crowded  streets  outside,  thinking  hard  as  he  walked 
of  quite  other  things. 
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He  had   heard  of  the  death  on  the  morning  after  it 
occurred.     John  Broad,  an  inarticulate,  secreSve  fdW 

ew  hZ:  If  t  ^'''°''  '"  ''''''  °^  ^'^  Rec  JwiS  7; 
home   h         J      °=^""-"«.     His  mother  had  returned 
home,  he  sa.d,  unexpectedly,  after  many  years  of  wan 
denngs  m  the  States;  he  had  not  had  very  much  In 

-rr^ST  T  '"T  ''"  ''''  ^^-^'^  •"  aid  t  red  and 
terrible  queer"  when  she  arrived       Hp  ,n^  k-    u 

had  given  up  their  room  to  hert  the^ht.td  ^ 
morning     He  had  had  to  go  to  his  work,  and  when  he 

call  any  doctor,l5Tad    oleT    rs^?/ if^ '"^  " 

but  himtif      .  V     r  ''"°"  '^''  '^'  ^'^  ^=en  anybody 
but  himself  and  his  boys  since  her  arrival. 

But  she  had  seen  some  one  else.     As  the  Rector  walked 

well   aware   of  it-thlt^r    H    ""p°'  '°""^  "^' 
WhitP  Wo,  •  •"^"'■J'   Barron    of   the 

coicttf  2Tr    ^°.^'^;-"^g^  ^  complain  of  the 

there  and  had  itl"  'u  '^'  P'^"*"'°"'  ^ad  found  her 
'  '"''  ^"'^  '^'^^<1  *°  her  for  some  time.     "I  thought 
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her  excited  —  and  mxrtired  —  no  doubt  by  the  journey, " 
he  had  said  to  the  Coroner.  "  I  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  let  me  send  in  a  woman  to  look  after  her,  but  she 
refused." 

In  Barron's  evidence  at  the  inquest,  to  which  Mey- 
nell  had  given  close  attention,  there  had  been  no  hint 
whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  his  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Sabin.  Nor  had  there  been  any  need  to  inquire. 
The  medical  evidence  was  quite  clear  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  —  advanced  brain  disease,  fatally  aggravated 
by  the  journey. 

Immediately  after  his  interview  with  John  Broad  the 
Rector  had  communicated  the  news  of  Mrs.  Sabin's  un- 
expected arrival  and  sudden  death  to  two  other  persons 
in  the  village.  He  still  thought  with  infinite  concern 
of  the  effect  it  had  produced  on  one  of  them.  Since 
his  hurried  note  telling  her  of  Barron's  evidence  before 
the  Coroner,  and  of  his  own  impressions  of  it,  he  had 
not  seen  her.  But  he  must  not  leave  her  too  much 
to  herself.  A  patient  and  tender  pity,  as  of  one  on 
whom  the  burden  of  a  struggling  and  suffering  soul 
has  long  been  thrown,  dictated  all  his  thoughts  of  her. 
He  had  himself  perceived  nothing  which  need  alarm  her 
in  Barron's  appearance  at  the  inquest.  Barron's  manner 
to  himself  had  been  singularly  abrupt  and  cold  when  they 
happened  to  run  across  each  other,  outside  the  room  in 
which  the  inquest  was  held;  but  all  that  was  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  position  of  the  heresy  suit. 

Still   anxiously  pondering,   Meynell   passed   the  last 
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t'o  "Snl"  %"  ^'''''"'  '''°"-     '^''^  '-*  °f  ^"  belonged 
Z^aI        r""'  '"'^  ^^^"^"  '^^'J  "°  ^-ner  left  h 

?.tt  dor  ^'" '  ^""  ^"'^  ^°^^'^ ««"-  -"^^'^  ^- it'; 

Barron -for  it  was  he -stood  a  moment  looW 
after  the  retreating  Rector.    A  hunter's  eagerne  s  Vavc 
;harpenmg,  a  grim  sharpening,  to  the  heavj"    e    ye 
there  was  perplexity  mixed  with   the   eagerness     i 
conversat.o„  with  France  had  not  been  LyL.M 
The  Canon's  worldly  wisdom  and  shrewd  contempt  for 
enthus.asts  had  found  their  natural  food  in    hT  stot 
wh.h  Barron  had  brought  him.     His  comments  had  be^ 
v.tty  and  pungent  enough.     But  when  it  had  come  to 

assistance.  H,s  advice  mclined  too  much  to  the  Mel- 
bourne formula  -  "Can't  you  let  it  alone.^"  He  h  d 
pomted  out  the  risks,  difficulties,  and  uncertainties  of  tSe 
matter  with  quite  unnecessary  iteration.  Of  course 
there  were  risks  and  difficulties;  but  was  a  man  ofZ 
type  of  Richard  Meynell  to  be  allowed  to  p  a^  he  hy  o^ 
cnte  as  the  rapidly  emerging  leader  of  a  religious  mov^ 
ment-a  movement  directed  against  the  unity  and 
postohcty  of  the  English  Church -when  there  were 
those  lookmg  on  who  were  aware  of  the  grave  suspicion 
restmg  on  his  private  lifo  and  past  histor;?  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX 


ON  THE  same  afternoon  which  saw  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  Marltborough, 
the  windov!  of  Miss  Puttenham's  cottage  in  Up- 
cote  Minor  were  open  to  the  garden,  and  the  sun  stealing 
into  the  half  darkened  drawing-room  touched  all  the  many 
signs  it  contained  of  a  woman's  refinement  and  woman's 
tastes.  .The  room- was  a  littiC  austere.  Not  many 
books,  but  those  clearly  the  friends  and  not  the  passing 
acquaintan->.  of  its  mistress;  not  many  pictures,  and  those 
rather  sligl '  suggestions  on  the  dim  blue  walls  than  fin- 
ished performances;  a  few  "notes"  in  colour,  or  black  and 
white,  chosen  from  one  or  other  of  those  moderns  who  can 
in  a  sensitive  line  or  two  convey  the  beauty  or  the  harsh- 
ness of  nature.  Over  the  mantelpiece  there  was  a  pencil 
drawing  by  Domenichino,  of  the  Madonna  and  ChilH- 
a  certain  ecstatic  languor  in  the  Madonna,  and,  in  all 
the  lines  of  form  and  drapery,  an  exquisite  flow  and 
roundness. 

The  little  maidservant  brought  in  the  afternoon  letters 
and  with  them  a  folded  newspaper  —  the  Markborougli 
Post.  A  close  observer  might  have  detected  that  it  had 
been  already  opened,  and  hurriedly  refolded  in  ;he  old 
folds.     There  was  much  interest  felt  in  Upcote  Minor 

2lg 
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in  the  inquest  held  on  John  Broad's  mother;  and  the 
btchen  had  taken  toll  before  the  paper  reached  the 
drawing-room. 

As  though  the  maid's  movement  downstairs  had  been 
.mmediately  perceived  by  a  listening  rar  overhead,  there 
was  a  quick  sound  of  footsteps.  Miss  Puttenham  ran 
downstairs  took  the  letters  and  the  newspaper  from  the 
hands  of  the  girl,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her 

She  opened  the  paper  with  eagerness,  and  read  the 
account  it  gave  of  the  Coroner's  inquiry  held  at  the  Cow- 
roast  a  week  before.  The  newspaper  dropped  to  the 
ground.  She  stood  a  moment,  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, every  feature  in  her  face  expressing  the  concentra- 
tion of  thought  which  held  her;  then  she  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  raising  her  two  hands  to  her  eyes,  she  pressed 
the  shut  hds  close,  lifting  her  face  as  though  to  some 
unseen  misery,  while  a  little  sound  -  infinitely  piteous  - 
escaped  her. 

She  saw  a  bedroom  in  a  foreign  inn  -  a  vague  form  in 
the  bed -a  woman  moving  about  in  nurse's  dress,  the 
same  woman  who  had  just  died  in  John  Broad's  cottage 
-and  her  sister  Edith  sitting  by  the  fire.  The  door 
fading  to  the  passage  is  ajar,  and  she  is  watching. 
Or  IS  It  the  figure  in  the  bed  that  is  watching.?  -  a  figure 
marred  by  illness  and  pain?  Through  the  door  comes 
hastily  a  form  -  a  man.  With  his  entrance,  movement 
and  life,  like  a  rush  of  mountain  air,  come  into  the  ugly 
shaded  room.  He  is  ull,  with  a  long  face,  refined  and 
yet  violent,  instinct  with  the  character  and  the  pride 
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of  an  old  hectoring  race.     He  comes  to  the  bed,  kneels 
down,  and  the  figure  there  throws  itself  on  his  breast. 

There  is  a  sound  of  bitter  sobbing,  of  low  words 

Alice  Puttenham's  hands  dropped  from  her  face — 
and  lay  outstretched  upon  her  knee.  She  sat,  staring 
before  her,  unconscious  of  the  garden  outside,  or  of  the 
passage  of  time.  In  some  ways  she  was  possessed  of 
more  beauty  at  thirty-seven  than  she  had  been  at  twenty. 
And  yet  from  childhood  her  face  had  been  a  winning  one 
—  with  its  childish  upper  lip  and  its  thin  oval,  its  delicate 
brunette  colour,  and  the  lovely  clearness  of  its  brown 
eyes.  In  youth  its  timid  sweetness  had  been  constantly 
touched  with  laughter.  Now  it  shrank  from  you  and 
appealed  to  you  in  one.  But  the  departure  of  youth 
had  but  emphasized  a  certain  distinction,  a  certain 
quality.  Laughter  was  gone,  but  grace  and  character 
remained,  imprinted  also  on  the  fragile  body,  the  beau- 
tiful arms  and  hands.  The  only  marring  of  the  general 
impression  came  from  an  effect  of  restlessness  and  con- 
straint. To  live  with  Alice  Puttenham  was  to  conceive 
her  as  a  creature  subtly  ill  at  ease,  doing  her  best  with 
a  life  which  was,  in  some  hidden  way,  injured  at  the  core. 

She  thought  herself  quite  aione  this  quiet  afternoon, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  Hester,  who  had  been  lunching 
with  her,  had  gone  shopping  into  Markborough  with  the 
schoolroom  maid,  and  was  afterward  to  meet  Sarah  and 
Lulu  at  a  garden  party  in  the  Cf.thedral  Close.  Lady 
Fox-Wilton  had  just  left  her  sister's  house  after  a  long, 
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querulous,  excited  visit,  the  latest  of  many  during  the 
past  week.  How  could  it  be  her  —  Alice's  —  fault,  that 
Judith  Sabin  had  come  home  in  this  sudden,  mysterious 
way?  Yet  the  event  had  reopened  all  the  old  wounds  in 
Edith's  mind,  revived  all  the  old  grievances  and  terrors. 
Strange  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  one  supreme 
act  of  help  and  devotion,  and  should  then  spend  her  whole 
after  life  in  resenting  it! 

"It  was  you  and  your  story  — that  shocking  thing 
we  had  to  do  for  you  —  that  have  spoilt  my  life  —  and  my 
husband's.  Tom  never  got  over  it  —  and  I  never  shall. 
And  it  will  all  come  out  — some  day  — and  then  what'll 
be  the  good  of  all  we've  suffered!" 

That  was  Edith's  attitude  —  the  attitude  of  a  small 
vindictive  soul.  It  never  varied  year  by  year;  it  showed 
Itself  both  in  trifles  and  on  great  occasions;  it  hindered 
all  sisterly  affection;  and  it  was  the  explanation  of  her 
conduct  toward  Hester  — it  had  indeed  made  Hester 
what  she  was. 

Again  the  same  low  sound  of  helpless  pain  broke  from 
Alice  Puttenham's  lips.  The  sense  of  her  unloved,  soli- 
tary state,  of  all  that  she  had  borne  and  must  still  bear, 
roused  in  her  anew  a  flame  of  memory.  Torch-like  it 
ran  through  the  past,  till  she  was  shaken  with  anguish 
and  revolt.  She  had  been  loved  once!  It  had  brought 
her  to  what  the  worid  calls  shame.  She  only  knew,  at 
moments  of  strong  reaction  or  self-assertion  like  the 
present,  that  she  had  once  had  a  man  at  her  feet  who 
had  been  the  desired  and  adored  of  his  day;  that  she  had 
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breathed  her  heart  out  in  the  passion  of  youth  on  his 
breast;  that  although  he  had  wronged  her,  he  had  suffered 
because  of  her,  had  brolten  his  heart  for  her,  and  had 
probably  died  because  circumstances  denied  him  the 
power  to  save  and  restore  her,  and  he  was  not  of  the  kind 
that  bears  patiently  either  thwarting  from  without  or 
reproach  from  within. 

For  his  selfish  passion,  his  weakness  and  his  suffering, 

and  her  own  woman's  power  to  make  him  suffer;  for 

his  death,  no  less  selfish  indeed  than  his  passion,  for  it 

had  taken  from  her  the  community  of  the  same  air,  and 

the  same  earth  with  him,  the  sense  that  somewhere  in  the 

world  his  warm  life  beat  with  hers,  though  they  might 

be  separated  in  bodily  presence  forever  —  for  each  and 

all  of  these  things  she  had  loved  him.    And  there  were 

still  times  when,  in  spite  of  the  years  that  had  passed 

away,  and  of  other  and  perhaps  profounder  feelings  that 

had  supervened,  she  felt  within  her  again  the  wild  call 

of  her  early  love,  responding  to  it  like  an  "nhappy  child, 

in  vain  appeal  against  her  solitude,  her  sister's  unkindness, 

and  the  pressure  of  irrevocable  and  unforgotten  facts. 

Suddenly,  she  turned  toward  a  tall  and  narrow  chest 

of  drawers  that  stood  at  her  left  hand.     She  chose  a  key 

from  her  watch-chain,  a  small  gold  key  that  in  their 

childhood  had  been  generally  mistaken  by  her  nieces 

and  nephews  for  one  of  the  bunch  of  charms  they  were 

allowed  to  play  with  on  "Aunt  Aisle's  "  lap.     With  it  she 

unlocked  a  drawer  within  her  reach.    Her  hand  slipped 

in;  she  threw  a  hasty  look  round  her,  at  the  window, 
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the  garden.  Not  a  sound  of  anything  but  the  evening 
wmd,  which  had  just  risen,  and  was  making  a  smart 
rustling  among  the  shrubs  just  outside.  Her  hand  a 
white,  furtive  thing,  withdrew  itself,  and  in  it  lay  a  packet 
wrapped  in  some  faded,  green  velvet.  Hurriedly - 
with  yet  more  pauses  to  listen  and  to  look  -  the  wrapping 
was  undone;  the  case  within  fell  open. 

It  contained  a  miniature  portrait  of  a  man  -  French 
w-ork,  by  an  excellent  pupil  of  Meissonier.  The  detail 
of  It  was  marvellous;  so,  in  Alice  Puttenham's  view,  was 
the  likeness.  She  remembered  when  and  how  it  had  been 
commissioned  -  the  artist,  and  his  bare  studio  m  a  street 
on  the  island,  near  Notre  Dame;  the  chestnuts  in  the 
Luxembourg  garden  as  they  walked  home;  the  dust  of 
the  falling  blossoms,  and  the  children  playing  in  the 
alleys.  And  through  it  all,  what  passionate,  guilty 
happiness -what  dull  sense  of  things  irreparable' - 
what  deliberate  shutting  out  of  the  future! 

It  was  as  good  a  likeness  as  the  Abbey  picture  only 
more  literal  less  "arranged. "  The  Abbey  picture,  also 
by  a  French  artist  of  another  school,  was  younger,  and 
had  a  fine,  romantic,  Rene-like  charm.  "  Rene  "  had  been 
her  laughing  name  for  him  -  her  handsome,  melancholy 
eloquent  pos.ur!  Like  many  of  his  family,  he  was  proud 
of  his  French  cultu.'e,  his  French  accent,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  French  books.  The  tradition  that  came  orig- 
inally from  a  French  marriage  had  been  kept  up  from 
father  to  son.  They  were  not  a  learned  or  an  industrious 
race,  but  their  tongue  soon  caught  the  accent  of  the 
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boulevards  — of  the  Paris  they  loved  and  frequented. 
Her  hand  lifted  the  miniature  the  better  to  catch  the 
slanting  light. 

As  she  did  so  she  was  freshly  struck  with  a  resemblance 
she  had  long  ceased  to  be  conscious  of.  Familiarity 
with  a  living  face,  as  so  often  happens,  had  destroyed 
for  her  its  likeness  —  likeness  in  difference  —  to  a  face 
of  the  dead.  But  to-night  she  saw  it  — was  indeed 
arrested  by  it. 

"And  yet  Richard  was  never  one  tenth  as  good- 
looking!" 

The  portrait  was  set  in  pearls,  and  at  the  foot  was  an 

inscription  in  blue  enamel  — 
"J  ma  mie!" 

But  before  she  could  see  it  she  must  with  her  cold, 
quick  fingers  remove  the  fragment  of  stained  paper  that 
lay  upon  it  like  a  veil.  The  half  of  a  page  of  Moliere  - 
turned  down^like  that  famous  page  of  Shelley's  "  Sopho- 
cles" —  and  stained  with  sea  water,  as  that  was  stained. 
She  raised  the  picture  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it  —  not 
with  passion  — but  clingingly,  as  though  it  represented 
her  only  wealth,  amid  so  much  poverty.  Then  her  hand, 
holding  it,  dropped  to  her  knee  again;  the  other  hand 
came  to  close  over  it;  and  her  eyes  shut.  Tears  came 
slowly  through  the  lashes. 

Amazing!  —  that  that  woman  should  have  come  back 
—  and  died  —within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  she,  Ahcc, 
know  nothing!  In  spite  of  ^  Richard's  persuasions  she 
tortured  herself  anew  with  the  thought  of  the  mterview 
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iTllrV"'"'  '"f  '^^  ^"''""-  ^•'^^  ™"'d  they  have 
unc  d  about  -  so  long?  Judith  was  always  an  e^dtab^ 
hot-tempered  creature.  Her  silence  had  been  heavily 
and  efficent  y  bought  for  fifteen  years.  Then  step^ 
had  been  taken -msisted  upon  -  by  Sir  Ralph  Fox 
W.lton.  H.S  w.fc  and  his  sister-in-law  had  opposed  him 
-n  va,n.  And  Ralph  had  after  all  triumphed'in  J  di  " 
apparent  acquiescence.  juann  s 

Supposing  she  had   now    come   home,   perhaps  on  a 
udden  .mpulse,  w.th  a  view  to  further  blackmail,  would 
not  her  wisest  move  be  to  risk  some  indiscretion    some 
parfal  disclosure,  so  that  her  renewed  silence    ft^r^^d 
m.ght  have  the  higher  price.^     An  hour's  tiu-a-t^^ 
that   shrewd,   hard-souled    man,   Henry   Barron!    A^e 
Put  enham  guessed  that  her  own  long-established  dislike 
of   h.m  as  acquamtance   and    neighbour   was   probably 
t  rned  wuh  mterest;  that  he  classed  her  now  as  one 
f    Meynell's  lot,"  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  find 
Mmself  possessed  of  any  secret  information  !hat  might; 
rough    her,  annoy   and  harass  Richard   Meynell,  he 
■riend  and  counsellor.  ' 

VVas  it  conceivable  that  nothing  should  have  been  said 

omin.    h  '    f  '"'""""  ''  '°  '^'  ""'"  f-  Judith's 

ommg   home.' -or   of    the    reasons    for    her   original 

departure.'    What    else    could    have    accounted    fof  so 

prolonged  a  conversation  between  two  persons,  so  different 

'n  social  grade,  and  absolute  strangers  to  each  other.' 

R.chard  had  told  her,  indeed,  and  she  saw  from  the 
fost,  that  at  the  inquest  Barron   had   apparently  ac- 
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counted  for  th«  conversation.  "She  gave  me  a  curious 
history  of  her  life  in  the  States.  I  was  interested  by 
her  strange  personality  —  and  touched  by  her  physic. ; 

condition." 

Richard  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
cause  for  alarm.    But  Richard  was  always  the  consoler  - 
the  optimist— where  she  was  concerned.   Could  sb    nave 
lived  at  all  —  if  it  had  not  been  so? 

And  then,  for  the  second  time,  the  r>:-.h  of  feeling  rose, 
welling  up,  not  from  the  springs  of  the  past,  but  from 
the  deepest  sources  of  the  present. 
Ruhardl 

That  little  villa  on  the  Cap  Martin  —  the  steer 
pathway  ro  ^t-  and  Richard  mounting  it,  with  tha; 
pale  look,  tt'o. .  tattered,  sea-stained  leaves  in  his  hand  - 
and  the  tragedy  that  had  to  be  told,  in  his  eyes,  and  on  lis 
lips.  Could  any  other  human  being  have  upheld  hii 
as  he  did  through  that  first  year  — through  the  year, 
after?  Was  it  not  to  him  that  she  owed  everything  that 
had  been  recovered  from  the  wreck;  the  independciico 
and  freedom  of  her  daily  life;  protection  from  her  bard 
brother-in-law,  and  from  her  sister's  reproaches;  occupa- 
tion—hope—the gradual  healing  of  intolerable  wounds 
—  the  gradual  awakening  of  a  spiritual  being? 

Thus  — after  passion  — she  had  kno-vn  friendship;  its 
tenderness,  its  disinterested  affection  and  care. 

Tenderness?  Her  hand  dashed  away  some  more 
impetuous  tears,  then  locked  itself  in  the  other,  t'le 
tension  of  the  muscles  answering  to  the  inward  efl..: 
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for  sclf-amlrol.     Thank  God,  she  had  never  asked  him 

or  more;  had  often  seemed  indeed  to  ask  him  for  much 
less;  had  made  herself  irresponsive,  difficult,  remote. 
At  lean  she  had  never  lost  her  dignity  in  his  eyes  -  (ah I 
in  whose  eyes  but  his  had  she  ever  nossessed  it')- 
she  had  never  forfeited  -  never  risked  evo.  -  her  sacred 
P  ace  m  h,s  life,  as  the  soul  he  had  helped  through  dark 
places,  true  servant  as  he  was  of  the  Master  of  Pity 

The  alarms  of  the  week  died  away,  as  this  emotion 
gamed  upon  her.  She  bethought  her  of  certain  central 
and  critical  years,  when,  after  long  dependence  on  him  as 
comrade  and  friend,  suddenly,  she  knew  not  how,  her 
own  pulse  had  quickened,  and  the  sharpest  struggle  of 
her  life  had  come  upon  her.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the 
mature  woman,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  innocent 
and  Ignorant  girl;  and  in  the  silent  mastering  of  it  she 
seemed  to  have  parted  with  her  youth. 

But  she  had  never  parted  with  self-contro.  and  self- 
respect.  She  had  never  persuaded  herself  that  the  false 
was  true.  She  had  kept  her  counsel,  and  her  sanity, 
and  the  wage  of  it  had  not  been  denied  her.  She  had 
emerged  more  worthy  of  his  friendship,  more  capable  of 
rewarding  it. 

Yes  but  with  a  clear  and  sad  perception  of  the  neces- 
sities laid  upon  her  — of  the  sacrifices  involved 

He  believed  her  -  she  knew  it  -  indifferent  to  the 
great  cause  of  religious  change  and  reform  which  he  had 
"  heart.  In  these  matters,  indeed,  she  had  quietly 
unwaveringly  held  aloof.     There  are  efforts  and  endurl 
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ances  that  can  only  be  maintained  —  up  to  a  point. 
Beyond  that  point  resistance  breaks.  The  life  that  is 
fighting  emotion  must  not  run  too  many  risks  of  emotion. 
At  the  root  of  half  the  religious  movements  of  the  world 
lies  the  appeal  of  the  preacher  and  the  prophet  — to 
women.  Because  women  are  the  creatures  and  channels 
of  feeling;  and  feeling  is  to  religion  as  air  to  life. 

But  she  —  must  starve  feeling  —  not  feed  and  cherish 
it.  Richard's  voice  was  too  powerful  with  her  already. 
To  hear  it  dealing  with  the  most  intimate  and  touching 
things  of  the  soul  would  have  tested  the  resistance 
of  her  will  too  sorely.  Courage  and  honour  alike  told 
her  that  she  would  be  defeated  and  undone  did  she  at- 
tempt to  meet  and  follow  him  —  openly  —  in  the  paths 
of  religion.     Enthehren  sollst  du  —  sollst  entbehren! 

So,  long  before  this  date,  she  had  chosen  h  .r  line  of 
action.  She  took  no  part  in  the  movement,  and  she  rarely 
set  foot  in  the  village  church,  which  was  close  to  her  gates. 
Meynell  sadly  believed  her  unshakeable  —  one  of  the 
natural  agnostics  or  pessimists  of  the  world  who  cannot 
be  comforted  through  religion. 

And  meanwhile  secretly,  ardently,  she  tracked  all  the 
footsteps  of  his  thoughts,  reading  what  he  read,  thinking 
as  far  as  possible  what  he  thought,  and  revealing  nothing. 
Except  that,  lately,  she  had  been  indiscreet  sometimes 
in  talk  with  Mary  Elsmere.  Mary  had  divined  her  — 
had  expressed  her  astonishment  that  her  friend  should 
declare  herself  and  her  sympathies  so  little;  and  Alice 
had  set  up  some  sort  of  halting  explanation. 
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^  But  in  this  nascent  friendsliip  it  was  not  Mary  alone 
Who  had  made  discoveries 

roo'^rl'^t  ^""'"''f  ">  j"  ^"J'  «"I.  in  the  quiet  shadowy 
room,  her  eyes  closed,  her  hands  crossed  over  the  minia 
tare,  the  Markborough  paper  lying  on  the  floor  beside 
her.     As  the  first  activity  of  memory,  stirred  and  goaded 

in'ored""'°""\r"''  '°"  '''  P°'«"^"'^y'  -  ^^^  tried 
m  obedience  to  Meynell  to  put  away  her  terrors,  with 

regard  to  the  past,  her  thoughts  converges  evermore 
mtensely  on  the  present  -  on  herself  -  and  Mary 

There  was  in  the  world,  indeed,  another  personality 
rarely  or  never  absent  from  Alice  Puttenham's  conscious- 
ness. One  face,  one  proble.  .,  more  or  less  acutely 
realized,  haunted  her  life  continuously.  T?ut  this  after 
noon  they^had,  for  the  moment,  receded  mto  the  back- 
ground. Hester  had  been,  surely,  more  reasonable,  more 
ffectionate  lately.     Philip  Meryon  had  now  left  Sand! 

Cr  V  ^l  V  ^"^  '^'"  '"^"^^  '"""^  l^i"d"e=3  to  poor 
tephen.     She  had  at  last  declared  her  willingness  to  go 

to  Paris,  and  the  arrangements  were  all  made      The 

cnsis  in  her  of  angry  revolt,  provoked  apparently  by 
e  refusal  of  her  guardian  to  allow  her  engagement  to 

Stephen,  seemed  to  be  over. 

JaV\"1  ^°u  °"''  ^"'^  Puttenham  was  free  to  think 

and  feel  for  her  own  life  and  what  concerned  it.     From 

he   events    connected    with    Judith    Sabin's    death - 

through  the  long  history  of  Meynell's  goodness  to  her 
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—  the  mind  of  this  lonely  woman  travelled  on,  to  be 
filled  and  arrested  by  the  great  new  fact  of  the  present. 
She  had  made  a  new  friend.  And  at  the  -ame  moment 
she  had  found  in  her  — at  last  —  the  rival  with  whom 
her  own  knowledge  of  life  had  threatened  her  these  many 
years.  A  rival  so  sweet  —  so  unwitting!  Alice  had  read 
her.     She  had  scarcely  yet  read  herself. 

Alice  opened  her  eyes  —  to  the  quiet  room,  and  the 
windy  sky  outside.  She  was  very  pale,  but  there  were 
no  tears.  "It  is  not  renouncing"  —  she  whispered  tc- 
herself  — "for  I  never  possessed.  It  is  accepting  — 
loving  —  giving  —  all  one  has  to  give." 

And  vaguely  there  ran  through  her  mind  immortal 
v/oTds—"  good  measure— pressed  down,  andrunning  over." 
A  smile  trembled  on  her  lip.  She  closed  her  eyes 
again,  lost  in  one  of  those  spiritual  passions  accessible 
only  to  those  who  know  the  play  and  heat  of  the  spiritual 
war.  The  wind  was  blowing  briskly  outside,  and  from 
the  wood-shed  in  the  back  garden  came  a  sound  of  sawing. 
Miss  Puttenham  did  not  hear  a  footstep  approaching  on 
the  grass  outside. 

Hester  paused  at  the  window  —  smiling.  There  wai 
wildness  — triumph  — in  her  look,  as  though  for  her  this 
quiet  afternoon  had  seen  some  undisclosed  adventure. 
Her  cheek  was  hotly  flushed,  her  loosened  hair  made  a 
glory  in  the  evening  sun.  Youth,  selfishly  pitiless- 
youth,  the  supplanter  and  destroyer  —  stood  embodied 
in  the  beautiful  creature  looking  down  upon  Alice  Put- 
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tenham,  on  the  still  intensity  of  the  plaintive  face,  the 
closed  eyes,  the  hands  holding  the  miniature. 

Mischievously  the  girl  came  closer.     She  took  the  still- 
ness before  her  for  sleep. 
"Auntie!    Aunt  Alsie!" 

With  a  start,  Alice  Puttenham  sprang  up.    The  minia- 
ture dropped  from  her  hands  to  the  floor,  opening  as  it  fell. 
Hester  looked  at  it  astonished  —  and  her  hand  stooped 
for  it  before  Miss  Puttenham  had  perceived  her  loss. 
^^  "Were  you  asleep.  Aunt  Alsie.?"  she  asked,  wondering. 
"I  got  tired  of  that  stupid  party  — and  I  — well,  I  just 
slipped  away"  — the  clear  high  voice  had  grown  con- 
scious —  "and  I  looked  in  here,  because  IJeft  a  book 
behind  me  —  Auntie,  who  is  it .? "     She  bent  eagerly  over 
the  ininiature,  trying  to  see  it  in  the  dim  light. 
Miss  Puttenham's  face  had  faded  to  a  gray-white. 
"Give  it  to  me,  Hester!"     She  held  out  her  hand  im- 
periously. 

"Mayn't  I  know  even  who  it  is.?"  asked  Hester,  as 
she  unwillingly  returned  it.  In  the  act  she  caught  the 
inscription  and  her  face  kindled. 

Impetuously  throwing  herself  down  beside  Miss  Put- 
tenham, the  girl  looked  up  at  her  with  an  expression 
half  mockery,  half  sweetness,  while  \lice,  with  unsteady 
fingers,  replaced  the  case  and  lock.  J  the  drawer. 

"What  an  awfully  handsome  fellow!"  said  Hester  in 
a  low  voice,  "though  you  wouldn't  let  me  see  it  properly. 

I  say.  Auntie,  won't  you  tell  me ?" 

"Tell  you  what.'" 
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"Who  he  was  —  and  why  I  never  saw  it  before?  I 
thought  I  knew  all  your  things  by  heart  —  and  now  you've 
been  keeping  something  from  me!"  The  girl's  tone  had 
changed  to  one  of  curious  resentment.  "You  know  how 
you  scold  me  when  you  think  I've  got  a  secret." 

"That  is  quite  different,  Hester." 

Miss  Puttenham  tried  to  rise,  but  Hester,  who  was 
leaning  against  her  knee,  prevented  it. 

"Why is  it  different?"  she  said,  audaciously.  "You 
always  say  you  —  you  —  want  to  be  everything  to  me 
—  and  then  you  hide  things  from  me  —  and  I " 

She  raised  herself,  sitting  upright  on  the  floor,  her 
hands  round  her  knees,  and  spo.  j  with  extraordinary 
animation  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"Why,  I  should  have  loved  you  twice  as  much.  Aunt 
Alice  —  and  you  know  I  do  love  you!  —  if  you'd  told  me 
more  about  yourself.  The  people  /  care  about  are  the 
people  who  live  —  and  feel  —  and  do  things!  There's 
verse  m  one  of  your  books"  —  she  pointed  to  a  little 
bookshelf  of  poets  on  a  table  near  —  "I  always  think 
of  it  when  mamma  reads  the  'Christian  Year'  to  us  on 
Sunday  evenings  — 

' '  Out  of  dangers,  dreams,  disasters 
Wf  arise,  to  be  your  masters!  * 

ffe  —  the  people  who  want  to  know,  and  feel,  and  fight! 
We  who  loathe  all  the  humdrum  bourgeois  talk  —  'don't 
do  this  —  don'  Jo  that!'  Aunt  Alsie,  there's  a  German 
line,   too,  you   know   it  —  '  fFas   uns   alle   bdndigt,   das 
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Gem^ine^  -  don't  you  hate  it  too  -  das  Gemein.?"  the 
word  ca„.e  w.th  vehemence  through  the  white  teeth. 
And  how  can  we  escape  it-we  women-except  through 
freedom  -  through  asserting  ourselves  -  through  love  of 
course?  It  all  comes  to  love!  -  ,ove  that  mamma  sly 
one  ought  not  to  talk  about.     I  wouldn't  talk  about  h 

scoJn  tlr'""""'  "  """'  '°  '"""  ''"'^  ^"'"  -  I'd 

She  stopped  -  and  looked  with  her  blazing  and  won- 
derful eyes  at  her  companion-her  lips  parfed.     Then 
he  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  the  cold  hand  trying 
to  withdraw  itself  from  hers.  ^  ^ 

"Who  was  he,  dear?"  -  she  laid  the  hand  caressingly 
against  her  cheek  _  "I'n^  good  at  secrets!"  ^  ^ 

Ahce  Puttenham  wrenched  herself  free,  and  ^se  tot- 
tering to  her  feet. 

me' -;^tl"-Tgar'"'  ""  '^"^^"■'  '^^^  °^  '^  ^ 

herst^-rutTn^vl.^'^  "*""'^'^"  ^^'"«  ^°  — 
"I'm  rather  faint,"  she  said  at  last,  putting  out  a 
groping  hand.     "No,  don't  come!  -  I'm  all  righ'  1    ',1 
go  upstairs  and  rest.     I  got  overtired  this  morning. " 
And  she  went  feebly  toward  the  door 
Hester  looked  after  her,  panting  and  wounded.    Aunt 
Alsie    repel -refuse    her! -Aunt    Alsie!-who    had 
always  been  her  special  possession  and  chattel.     It  had 

haTiff "  '"  r'^'  '"  '''^  ^->'  ^--  ar-ter  yea., 
that  If  no  one  else  was  devoted  to  Hester,  Aunt  Alsie's 
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devotion,  at  least,  never  failed.  Hester's  clothes  were 
Miss  Puttenham's  special  care;  it  was  for  Hester  that 
she  stitched  and  embroidered.  Hester  was  to  inl»erit 
her  jewels  and  her  money.  In  all  Hester's  scrapes  it 
was  Aunt  Alice  who  stood  by  her,  who  had  often  carried 
her  off  bodily  out  of  reach  of  the  family  anger,  to  the 
Lakes,  to  the  sea  —  once  even,  to  Italy. 

And  from  her  childhood  Hester  had  coolly  taken  it 
all  for  granted,  had  never  been  specially  grateful,  or 
much  more  amenable  to  counsels  from  Aunt  Alice  than 
from  anybody  else.  The  slender,  graceful  woman,  so 
gentle,  plaintive  and  reserved,  so  easily  tyrannized  over, 
had  never  seemed  to  mean  much  to  her.  Yet  now,  as 
she  stood  looking  at  the  door  through  which  Miss  Putten- 
ham  had  disappeared,  the  girl  was  conscious  of  a  profound 
and  passionate  sense  of  grievance,  and  of  something 
deeper,  beneath  it.  The  sensation  that  held  her  was  new 
and  unbearable. 

Then  in  a  moment  her  temperament  turned  pain  into 
anger.  She  ran  to  the  window  and  down  the  steps 
into  the  garden. 

"If  she  had  told  me"  —  she  said  to  herself,  with  t!ic 
childish  fury  that  mingled  in  her  with  older  and  maturer 
things  —  "I  might  have  told  her.  Now  —  I  fend  for 
myself!" 


CHAPTER  X 


MEANWHILE,  in  the  room  upstairs,  Alice  Putten- 
ham  lying  with  her  face  pressed  against  the  back 
of  the  chair  into  which  she  had  feebly  dropped, 
heard  Hester  run  down  the  steps,  tried  to  call,  or  rise, 
and  could  not.  Since  the  death  of  Judith  Sabin  she 
had  had  little  or  no  sleep,  and  much  less  food  than 
usual,  with  —  all  the  while  —  the  pressure  of  a  vague 
corrosive  terror  on  nerve  and  brain.  The  shock  of  that 
miniature  in  Hester's  hands  had  just  turned  the  scale; 
endurance  had  given  way. 

The  quick  footsteps  receded.  Yet  she  could  do  nothing 
to  arrest  them.     Her  mind  floated  in  darkness. 

Presently  out  of  the  darkness  emerged  a  sound,  a 
touch  —  a  warm  hand  on  hers. 

"Dear  — dear  Miss  Puttenham!" 

"Yes." 

Her  voice  seemed  to  herself  a  sigh  —  the  faintest  — 
from  a  great  distance. 

"The  servants  said  you  were  here.  Ellen  came  up 
to  knock,  and  you  did  not  hear.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
ill  — so  I  came  in  — you'll  forgive  me." 

"Thank  you." 

Silence  for  a  while.     Mar)-  brought  cold  water,  chafed 
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her  friend's  hands,  and  rendered  all  the  services  that 
women  in  such  straits  know  how  to  lavish  on  a  sufferer. 
Gradually  Alice  mastered  herself,  but  more  than  a  broken 
word  or  two  still  seemed  beyond  her,  and  Mary  waited 
in  patience.  She  was  well  aware  that  some  trouble  of 
a  nature  unknown  to  her  had  been  weighing  on  Miss 
Puttenham  for  a  week  or  more;  and  she  realized  too, 
instinctively,  that  she  would  get  no  light  upon  it. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mary 
went  to  open  it.  The  servant  whispered,  and  she  returned 
at  once. 

"Mr.  Meynell  is  here,"  she  said,  hesitating.  "You 
will  let  me  send  him  away?" 

Alice  Puttenham  opened  her  eyes. 

"I  can't  see  him.  But  please  —  give  him  some  tea. 
He'll  have  walked  —  from  Markborough." 

Mary  prepared  to  obey. 

"I'll  come  back  afterward." 

Alice  roused  herself  further. 

"No  —  there  is  the  meeting  afterward.  You  said 
you  were  going." 

"I'd  rather  come  back  to  you." 

"No,  dear  —  no.  I'm  —  I'm  better  alone.  Good  night, 
kind  angel.  It's  nothing"  —  she  raised  herself  in  the 
chair  —  "only  bad  nights!  I'llgo  to  bed  —  that'll  be 
best.  Go  down  —  give  him  tea.  And  Mrs.  Flaxman's 
going  with  you?" 

"No.  Mother  said  she  wished  to  go,"  said  Mary, 
slowly.     "She  and  I  were  tc  meet  in  the  village." 
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Alice  nodded  feebly,  too  weak  to  show  the  astonish- 
ment  she  felt. 

"Just  time.    The  meeting  is  at  seven." 

^Then  with  a  sudden  movement  -  "Hester!  -  is  she 

_^  '^I  met  her  and  the  maid  -  in  the  village  -  as  I  came 
A  silence  -  till  Alice  roused  herself  again  -  "Go  dear 
cTod  nXht.'' ^  '"^"'"«-  ^-^--y-tobethere: 
And  she  gently  pushed  the  girl  from  her,  putting 
up  her  pale  hps  to  be  kissed,  and  asking  that  the  little 
parlour-maid  should  be  sent  to  help  her  undress. 

Mary  went  unwillingly.  She  gave  Miss  Puttenham's 
message  to  the  maid,  and  when  the  girl  had  gone  up  to 
her  mistress  she  lingered  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  her  hands  lightly  clasped  on  her  breast,  as  though 
to  quiet  the  stir  within.  '^ 

Meynell,  expecting  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house,  could 
not  restram  the  nart  of  surprise  and  joy  with  which 
he  turned  toward  the  incomer.  He  took  her  hand  in 
his  -pressmg  it  involuntarily.  But  it  slipped  away 
and  Mary  explained  with  her  soft  composure  why  she 
was  there  alone  -  that  Miss  Puttenham  was  suffering 
from  a  succession  of  bad  nights  and  was  keeping   her 

-m  -  that  she  sent  word  the  Rector  must  please  rest  a 
:e  before  gomg  home,  and  allow  Mary  to  give  him  tea. 

-vieynell  sank  obediently  into  a  chair  by  the  open  win- 
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dow,  and  Mary  ministered  to  liim.  The  lines  of  his 
strong  worn  face  relaxed.  His  look  returned  to  her  again 
and  again,  wistfully,  involuntarily;  yet  not  so  as  to  cause 
her  embarrassment. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  thin  gray  stuff  that  singularly 
became  her;  and  with  the  gray  dress  she  wore  a  collar 
or  ruffle  of  soft  white  that  gave  it  a  slight  ascetic  touch. 
But  the  tumbling  red-gold  of  the  hair,  the  frank  dignity 
of  expression,  belonged  to  no  mere  cloistered  maid. 

Meynell  heard  the  news  of  Miss  Puttcnham's  collapse 
with  a  sigh  -  -  checked  at  birth.  He  asked  few  questions 
about  it;  so  Mary  reflected  afterward.  He  would  come 
in  again  on  the  morrow,  he  said,  to  inquire  for  her. 
Then,  with  some  abruptness,  he  asked  whether  Hester 
had  been  much  seen  at  the  cottage  during  the  preceding 
week. 

Mary  reported  that  she  had  been  in  and  out  as  usual, 
and  seemed  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  Paris. 

"Are  you  —  is  Miss  Puttenham  sure  that  she  hasn't 
still  been  meeting  that  man.'" 

Mary  turned  a  startled  look  upon  him. 

"I  thought  he  had  gone  away?" 

"There  may  be  a  stratagem  in  that.  I  have  been 
keeping  what  watch  I  could  —  but  at  this  time  —  what 
use  am  I.'" 

The  Rector  threw  himself  back  wearily  in  his  chair,  his 
hands  behind  his  head.  Mary  was  conscious  of  some 
deep  throb  of  feeling  that  must  not  come  to  words.  Even 
since  she  had  known  it  the  face  had  grown  older  —  the 
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lines  deeper -the  eyes  finer.     She  stooped  forward  a 
little. 

"  It  is  hard  that  you  should  have  this  anxiety  too.   Oh ' 
but  I  hope  there  is  no  need!  ' 

He  raised  himself  again  with  energy. 

"There  is  always  need  with  Hester.  Oh !  don't  suppose 
I  have  forgotten  her!  I  have  written  to  that  fellow,  my 
cousm.  I  went,  indeed,  to  see  him  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, but  the  servants  at  Sandford  declared  he  had  gone 
to  town,  and  they  were  packing  up  to  follow.  Lady 
Fox-Wilton  and  M,.s  Alice  here  have  been  keeping  a 
cose  eye  on  Hester  herself,  I  know;  but  if  she  chose, 
she  could  elude  us  all!" 

"She  couldn't  give  such  pain- such  trouble!"  cried 
Mary  indignantly. 

The  Rector  shook  his  head  sadly.     Then  he  looked  at 
his  companion. 

''Has  she  made  a  friend  of  you?  I  wish  she  would." 
Oh.  she  doesn't  take  any  account  of  me,"  said  Mary 
laughing.  "  She  is  quite  kind  to  me  -  she  tells  me  when 
she  thinks  my  frock  is  hideous  -  or  my  hat's  impos:  ble 
-  or  she  corrects  my  French  accent.  She  is  quite  kind, 
but  she  would  no  more  think  of  taking  advice  from  me 
than  from  the  sofa-cushion." 

Meynell  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"She  has  no  bump  of  respect  —  never  had!"  and  he 
began  to  give  a  half  humorous  account  of  the  troubles 
and  storms  of  Hester's  bringing  up.  "I  often  ask  myself 
-vhether  we    haven't    all  -  whether    I,    in    particular 
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haven't  been  a  first-clas*  bungler  and  blundered  all 
through  with  regard  to  Hester.  Did  we  choose  the 
wrong  governesses?  They  seemed  most  estimable 
people.  Did  we  thwart  her  unnecessarily?  I  can't 
remember  a  time  when  she  didn't  have  everything  she 
wanted!" 

"She  didn't  get  on  very  well  with  her  father?"  sug- 
gested Mary  timidly. 

Meyncll  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment. 

"Sir  Ralph  and  she  were  always  at  cross-purposes," 
he  said  at  last.  "But  he  was  kind  to  her  —  according 
to  his  lights;  and  —  he  said  some  very  sound  and  touching 
things  to  me  about  her  — on  his  death-bed." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Meynell  had  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  Mary  was  at  a  loss  how  to  continue 
the  conversation,  when  he  resumed: 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will   understand  how  strangely  this 
anxiety  weighs  upon  me  —  just  now." 
"Just  now?" 

"Here  am  I  preaching  to  others,"  he  said  slowly, 
"leading  what  people  call  a  religious  movement,  and  this 
homely  elementary  task  seems  to  be  all  going  wrong. 
I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  protect  this  child  confided  to 

me." 

"Oh,  but  you  will  protect  her!"  cried  Mary,  you 
will!  She  mayn't  seem  to  give  way  — when  you  talk 
to  her;  but  she  has  said  things  to  me  —  to  my  mother 
too " 
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"That  .how.  her  heart  i.n't  all  adamant?  Well 
well!  —  you're  a  comforter,  but " 

"I  mean  that  .he  know.  -  I'm  .urc  .he  doe. -  what 
you  ve  done  for  her -how  you've  cared  for  her,"  .aid 
Mary,  stammering  a  little. 

"I  have  done  nothing  but  my  plainest,  simplest  duty 
I  have  m«de  innumerable  mistakes;  and  if  I  fail  with 
her  If,  quite  clear  that  I'm  not  fit  to  teach  rr  ;,..,d 
anybody. 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  impatient  .-upia.;. 
to  which  Mary  did  not  venture  a  reply.  Bu.  „■  cud 
not  restrain  an  expression  in  her  gray  eyes  ^-lu.h  was 
a  balm  to  the  harassed  combatant  beside  hci. 

They  said  no  more  of  Hester.  And  presently  M,.ry', 
hunger  for  news  of  the  Reform  Movement  could  not  bo 
h.d  It  was  clear  she  had  been  reiding  everything  she 
could  on  the  subject,  and  feeding  upon  it  in  a  loneliness, 
and  under  a  constraint,  which  touched  Meyneli  pro- 
foundly The  conflict  in  her  between  a  spiritual  heredity 
-  the  heredity  of  her  father's  message  -  and  her  tender 
love  for  her  mother  had  never  been  so  plain  to  him. 
Yet  he  could  not  feel  that  he  was  abetting  any  disloyalty 
in  allowmg  the  conversation.  She  was  mature.  Her  mind 
had  Its  own  rights! 

Mary  indeed,  unknown  to  him,  was  thrilling  under  a 
strange  and  secret  sense  of  deliverance.  Her  mother's 
spiritual  grip  upon  her  had  relaxed;  she  moved  and  spoke 
with  a  new  though  still  timid  sense  of  freedom. 

So  once  again,  as  on  their  first  meeting,  only  more 
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intimately,  her  sympathy,  her  quick  response,  led  him 
on.  Soon  lying  back  at  his  ease,  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  he  was  painting  for  her  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign; its  astonishing  developments;  the  kindling  on 
all  sides  of  the  dry  bones  of  English  religion. 

The   new  — or   re-written  —  Liturgy   of   the   Reform 
was,    it   seemed,   almost   completed.      From   all  parts: 
from   the  Universities,   from   cathedral   cloisters,   from 
qu^et  country  parishes,  from  the  clash  of  life  in  the  great 
towns,  men  had  emerged  as  though  by  magic  to  brinr 
to  the  making  of  it  their  learning  and  their  piety,  the 
stored  passion  of  their  hearts.     And  the  mere  common 
impulse,  the  mere  release  of  thoughts  and  aspirations 
so  long  repressed,  had  brought  about  an  extraordinary 
harmony,  a  victorious  selflessness,  among  the  members 
of  the  commission   charged  with  the  task.      The  work 
had  gone  with  rapidity,  yet  with  sureness,  as  in  those 
early  ycnrs  of  Christianity,  which  saw  so  rich  and  mar- 
vellous  an   upgrowth   from   the   old   soil   of   humanit)-^ 
With  surprising  ease  and  spontaneity  the  old   .   1  passed 
over  into  the  new;  just  as  in  the  first  hundred  years 
after  Christ's  death  the  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  of  the  later  Judaism  had  become,  with  but  slight 
change,  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Christianity;  and  a 
new  sacred  literature  had  flowered  on  the  stock  of  the 

old. 

"To-night  — here!  — we  submit  the  new  marriage  ser- 
vice and  the  new  burial  service  to  the  Church  Council. 
And  the  same  thing  will  be  happening,  at  the  same  mo- 
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ment,  in   all    the   churches  of   the  Reform  -  scattered 
through  England." 

"How  many  churches  now?"  she  asked,  with  a  quick- 
ened breath. 

"Eighteen  in  July  -  this  week,  over  a  hundred.  But 
before  our  cases  come  on  for  trial  there  will  be  many 
more.  Every  day  new  congregations  come  in  from  new 
dioceses.  The  beacon  fire  goes  leaping  on,  from  point  to 
pomt!"  "^ 

But  the  emotion  which  the  phrase  betrayed  was  in- 
stantly replaced  by  the  business  tone  of  the  organizer  as 
he  went  on  to  describe  some  of  the  practical  developments 
of  the  preceding  weeks:  the  founding  of  a  newspaper: 
the  collection  of  propagandist  funds;  the  enrolment  of 
teachers  and  missionaries,  in  connecdon  with  each  Mod- 
ernist church.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  feeling  broke 
through  again. 

n/u-^^^,  ''^''^  ''^^"  wonderful  weeks!  -  wonderful' 
Which  of  us  could  have  hoped  to  see  the  spread  of  such 
a  force  m  the  dusty  modern  world!  You  remember  tiie 
fairy  story  of  the  prince  who.e  heart  was  bound  with  iron 
bands -and  how  one  by  one,  the  bands  give  way?  I 
have  seen  it  like  that  —  in  life  after  life." 

"And  the  fighting?" 

She  had  propped  her  face  on  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
with  their  eager  sympathy,  their  changing  lights,  rained 
influence  on  the  man  beside  her;  an  influence  insensibly 
mmghng  with  and  colouring  the  passion  for  ideas  which 
neld  them  both  in  its  grip. 
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"  —Has  been  hot  — wi,!!  be  of  course  infinitely  hotter 
still!  But  yet,  again  and  again,  with  one's  very  foes, 
one  grasps  hands.  They  seem  to  feel  witfi  us  'the  com- 
mon wave'  — to  be  touched  by  it  — touched  by  our 
hope.  It  is  as  though  we  had  made  them  realize  at  last 
how  starved,  how  shut  out,  we  have  been  — we,  half 
the  thinking  nation!  —  for  so  long!" 

"Don't  —  don't  be  too  confident!"  she  entreated. 
"Aren't  you  —  isn't  it  natural  you  should  miscalculate 
the  forces  against  you?  Oh!  they  are  so  strong!  and  — 
and  so  noble." 

She  drew  in  her  breath,  and  he  understood  her. 

"Strong  indeed,"  he  said  gravely.     "But " 

Then  a  smile  broke  in. 

"Have  I  been  boasting.'  You  see  some  signs  of  swelled 
head  ?  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Now  let  me  tell  you  wliat 
the  other  side  are  doing.  That  chastens  one!  There  is 
a  conference  of  Bishops  next  week;  there  was  one  a  week 
ago.  These  are  of  course  thundering  resolutions  in  Con- 
vocation. The  English  Church  Union  has  an  Albert  Hail 
meeting;  it  will  be  magnificent.  A  'League  of  the  Trinity' 
has  started  against  us,  and  will  soon  be  campaigning  ali 
over  England.  The  orthodox  newspapers  are  all  in  full 
cry.  Meanwhile  the  Bishops  are  only  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  my  case  —  the  test  case  —  in  the  lower  court 
ir  lake  us  all  by  detachments.  Every  case,  of  course,  will 
go  ultimate'.y  to  the  Supreme  Court  — the  Privy  Council. 
A  hundred  cases  —  that  will  take  time!  Meanwhile - 
from   us  — a   monster    petition  —  first  to   the   Bishops 
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for  the  assembling  of  a  full  Council  of  the  English 
Church,  thtn  to  Parliament  for  radical  chant  s  in  the 
conditions  of  membership  of  the   Church,  clerical   and 

lAy. 

Mary  drew  in  her  breath. 
"You  can't  win!  you  can't  win!" 
And  he  saw  in  her  clear  eyes  her  sorrow  for  him  and 
her  horror  of  the  conflict  before  him. 

"That,"  he  said  quietly,  "is  nothing  to  us.  We  are 
but  soldiers  under  command. " 

He  rose;  and,  suddenly,  she  realized  with  a  fluttering 
heart  how  empty  that  room  would  be  when  he  was  gone 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"I  must  go  and  prepare  what  I  have  to  say  to-night. 
Ihe  Church  Council  consists  of  about  thirty  people  — 
two  thirds  of  them  will  be  miners. " 

"How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  understand  you?" 
she  asked  him,  wonderng. 

"You  forget  that  half  of  them  I  have  taught 
from  their  childhood.  They  are  my  spiritual  brothers 
or  sons -picked  men  -  the  leaders  of  their  fellows- 
far  better  Christians  than  I.  I  wish  you  could  see 
them -and  hear  them."  He  looked  at  her  a  little 
wistfully. 

"I  am  coming,"  she  said,  looking  down. 
His  start  of  pleasure  was  very  evident. 
"I  am  glad,"  he  said  simply;  "I  want  you  to  know 
these  men." 

"And  my  mother  is  coming  with  me." 
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Her  voice  was  constrained.  Meynell  felt  a  natural 
surprise.  He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  said  will. 
gentle  emphasis: 

"  I  don'  think  there  will  be  anything  to  wound  her. 
At  any  rate,  there  will  be  nothing  new,  or  strange— 
to  her  —  in  what  is  said  to-night. " 

"Oh,   no!"    Then,   after  a   moment's   awkwardness, 
she  said,  "We  shall  soon  be  going  away." 
His  face  changed. 

"Going  away?  I  thought  you  would  be  here  for  the 
winter!" 

"No.  Mother  is  so  much  better,  we  are  going  to  ou^ 
little  house  in  the  Lakes,  in  Long  Whindale.  We  came 
here  because  mother  was  ill  —  and  Aunt  Rose  begged  us. 
But- — " 

"Do  you  know"  —  he  interrupted  her  impetuously  — 
"that  for  six  months  I've  had  a  hunger  for  just  one  fort- 
night up  there  among  the  fells?" 

"You  love  them?"     Her  face  bloome    with  pleasure 
"You  know  the  dear  mountains?" 
He   smiled. 

"It  doesn't  do  to  think  of  them,  does  it?  You  should 
see  the  letters  on  ray  table!  But  I  may  have  to  uke  s 
few  days'  rest,  some  time.  Should  I  find  you  in  Long 
Whindale  — if  I  dropped  down  on  you  — over  Goa^ 
Scar?" 

"Yes  — from  December  till  March!"  Then  she  sud- 
denly checked  the  happiness  of  her  look  and  tone.  "1 
needn't  warn  you  that  it  rains." 
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"Doesn't  it  rain!  And  everybody  pretends  it  doesn't. 
The  lies  one  tells!" 

She  laughed. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  An  atmosphere 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  round  them  in  which  every 
tone  and  movement  had  suddenly  become  magnified  - 
significant. 

Meynell  recovered  himself.  He  held  out  his  hand  in 
farewell,  but  he  had  scarcely  turned  away  from  her 
when  she  made  a  startled  movement  toward  the  open 
window. 

"What  is  that.^" 

There  was  a  sound  of  shouting  and  running  in  the  street 
outside.  A  crowd  seemed  to  be  approaching.  Meynell 
rail  out  mto  the  garden  to  listen.  By  this  time  the  noise 
had  grown  considerably,  and  he  thought  he  distinguished 
nis  own  name  among  the  cries. 

"Something  has  happened  at  the  colliery!"  he  said 
to  Mary,  who  had  followed  him. 

And  he  hurried  toward  the  gate,  bareheaded,  just  as 
a  gray-haired  lady  in  black  entered  the  garden 

"Mother,"  cried  Mary,  in  amazement. 

Catharine  Elsmere  paused  -  one  moment;  she  looked 
from  aer  daughter  to  Meynell.  Then  she  hurried  to 
the  Rector. 

bre'Jr  "T  '''"'rr.'^'  "='^'  ^^^"88'ing  to  get  her 
breath.  A  terrible  thing  has  happened.  They  think 
four  lives  have  been  lost  -  some  accident  to  the  cage  - 
ana  people  blame  the  man  in  charge.     They've  got  him 
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shut  up  in  the  colliery  office  —  and  declare  they'll  kill 
him.  The  crowd  looks  dangerous  —  and  there  are  very 
few  police.  I  heard  you  were  here  —  some  one,  the  post- 
man, saw  you  come  in  —  you  must  stop  it.  The  people- 
will  listen  to  you. " 

Her  fine,  pale  face,  framed  in  her  widow's  veil,  did  not 
so  much  ask  as  command.  He  replied  by  a  gesture  — 
then  by  two  or  three  rapid  i.iquiries.  Mary  —  bewil- 
dered —  saw  them  for  an  instant  as  allies  and  equals, 
each  recognizing  the  other.  Then  Meynell  ran  to  the  gate, 
and  was  at  once  swallowed  up  in  the  moving  groups 
which  had  gathered  there,  and  seemed  to  carry  him  back 
with  them  toward  the  colliery. 

Catharine  Elsmere  turned  to  follow  —  Mary  at  her 
side.  Mary  looked  at  her  in  anxiety,  dreading  the  physi- 
cal strain  for  one,  of  late,  so  frail. 

"Mother  darling!  —  ought  you?" 

Catharine  took  no  heed  whatever  of  the  question. 

"It  is  the  women  who  are  so  terrible,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  they  hurried  on;  "their  faces  were  like  wild 
beasts.  They  have  telephoned  to  Cradock  for  police. 
If  Mr.  Meynell  can  keep  them  in  check  for  half  an  hour, 
there  may  be  hope." 

They  ran  on,  swept  along  by  the  fringe  of  the  crowd 
till  they  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle  descent  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  village.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  lay  the 
colliery,  with  its  two  huge  chimneys,  its  shed  and  engine 
houses,  its  winding  machinery,  and  its  heaps  of  refuse. 
Within  the  enclosure,  from  the  height  where  they  stood. 
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could  be  seen  a  thin  line  of  police  surrounding  a  small 
shed  — the  pay-office.  On  the  steps  of  it  stood  the 
manager,  and  the  Rector,  to  be  recognized  by  his  long 
coat  and  his  bare  head,  had  just  joined  him.  Opposite 
to  the  police,  and  separated  from  the  shed  by  about 
ten  yards  and  a  wooden  paling,  was  a  threatening  and 
vociferating  mob,  which  stretched  densely  across  the 
road  and  up  the  hill  on  either  side;  a  mob  largely 
composed  of  women  —  dishevelled,  furious  women  — 
their  white  faces  gleaming  amid  the  coal-blackened 
forms  of  the  miners. 

"They'll  have  'im  out,"  said  a  woman  in  front  of  Mary 
Elsmere.  "Oh,  my  God! -they'll  have  'im  out!  It 
was  he  caused  the  death  of  the  boy  —  yo  mind  'im  — 
young  Jimmy  Ragg  —  a  month  sen;  though  the  crow- 
ner's  jury  did  let  'im  off,  more  shame  to  them!  An' 
now  they  say  as  how  he  signalled  for  'em  to  bring  up 
the  men  from  the  Albert  pit  afore  he'd  made  sure  as  the 
cage  in  the  Victory  pit  was  clear!" 

"Explain  to  me,  please,"  said  Mary,  touching  the 
woman's  arm. 

Half  a  dozen  turned  eagerly  upon  her. 

"Why,  you  see,  miss,  as  the  two  cages  is  like  buckets 
m  a  well  —  the  yan  goes  down,  as  the  other  cooms  up. 
An'  there's  catches  as  yo  mun  knock  away  to  let  'un 
go  down  — an'  this  banksman  —  ee's  a  devil!  — he 
niver  so  much  as  walked  across  to  the  other  shaft 
to  see  — an'  thecr  was  the  catches  fast  —  an'  instead 
0   poin*  down,  theer  was  the  cage  stuck,  an'  the  rope 
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uncoilin'  itsel',  and  fallin'  off  the  drum  —  an'  foulin'  the 
other  rope  —  An'  then  all  of  a  suddent,  just  as  them 
poor  fellows  wor  nearin'  top  —  the  drum  began  to  work 
t'other  way  —  run  backards,  you  unnerstan?  —  an'  the 
cngineman  lost  'is  head  an'  niver  thowt  to  put  on 
t'  breaks  —  an'  —  oh !  Lord  save  us !  —  whether  they  was 
drownt  at  t' bottom  i'  the  s  imp,  or  killt  afore  they  got 
theer  —  theer's  no  one  knows  yet  —  They're  genen  of 
'em  up  now." 

And  as  she  spoke,  a  great  ,hout  which  became  a  groan 
ran  through  the  crowd.  Men  climbed  up  the  railings 
at  the  side  of  the  road  that  they  might  see  better.  Women 
stood  on  tiptoe.  A  confused  clamour  came  from  below, 
and  in  the  colliery  yard  there  could  be  seen  a  gruesome 
sight;  four  stretchers,  borne  by  colliers,  their  burdens 
covered  from  view.  Beside  them  were  groups  of  women 
and  children  and  in  front  of  thfm  the  crowd  made  way. 
Up  the  hill  they  came,  a  great  wail  preceding  and  sur- 
rounding them;  behind  them  the  murmurs  of  an  un- 
governable indignation. 

As  the  procession  neared  them  Mary  saw  a  gray-haired 
woman  throw  up  her  arm,  and  heard  her  cry  on  in  a 
voice  harsh  and  hideous  with  excitement: 

"Let  'im  as  murdered  them  pay  for't!  What'i  t' 
good  o'  crowncr's  juries?  —  Let's  settle  it  oursel's!" 

Deep  murmurs  answered  her. 

"And  it's  this  same  Jenkins,"  said  another  fiem 
voice,  "as  had  a  sight  to  do  wi'  bringin'  them  blacklegs 
down   here,   in   the   strike,   last  autumn.     He's   been  a 
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great  man  sense,  has  Jenkins,  wi'  the  masters;  but  he 
sha'n't  murder  our  husbinds  and  sons  for  us,  while  he's 
ioafin'  round  an'  piayin'  the  lord  —  not  he!  Have  they 
got  'un  safe?" 

"Aye,  he's  in  the  pay-house  safe  enough,"  shouted 
another  — a  man.  "An*  if  them  as  is  defendin'  of  'un 
won't  give  'un  up,  there's  ways  o'  makin'  them." 

The  procession  of  the  dead  approached  —  all  the  men 
baring  their  heads,  and  the  women  wailing.  In  front 
came  a  piteous  group  — a  y  jng  half-fainting  wife, 
supported  by  an  older  woman,  with  children  clinging 
to  her  skirts.  Catharine  went  forward,  and  lifted  a 
Laby  or  two  that  was  being  dragged  along  the  ground. 
Mary  took  up  another  child,  and  they  both  joined  the 
procession. 

As  they  did  so,  there  was  a  shout  from  below. 

Mary,  white  as  her  dress,  asked  an  elderly  miner 
beside  her,  who  had  shown  no  excitement  whatever,  to 
tell  her  what  had  happened.  He  clambered  up  on  the 
bank  to  look  and  came  back  to  her. 
^^  "They've  beaten  'un  back,  miss,"  he  said  in  her  ear. 
"They've  got  the  surface  men  to  help,  and  Muster 
Meynell  he's  doing  his  best;  if  there's  anybody  can  hold 
'em,  he  can;  but  there's  terrible  few  on  'em.  It  is  time 
as  the  Cradock  men  came  up.  They'll  be  trying  fire 
before  long,  an'  the  women  is  like  devils. " 

On  went  the  procession  into  the  village,  leaving  the 
fight  behind  them.  In  Mary's  heart,  as  she  was  pushed 
and  pressed  onward,  burnt  the  memory  of  Meynell  on  the 
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steps  —  speaking,  gesticulating  —  and  the  surging  crowd 
in  front  of  him. 

There  was  that  to  do,  however,  which  deadened  fear. 
In  the  main  street  the  procession  was  met  by  hurrying 
doctors  and  nurses.  For  those  broken  bodies  indeed  — 
young  men  in  their  prime  —  nothing  could  be  done, 
save  to  straighten  the  poor  limbs,  to  wash  the  coal  dust 
from  the  strong  faces,  and  cover  all  with  the  white  linen 
of  death.  But  the  living  —  the  crushed,  stricken  living 
—  taxed  every  energy  of  heart  and  mind.  Catharint., 
recognized  at  once  by  the  doctors  as  a  pillar  of  help, 
shrank  from  no  office  and  no  sight,  however  terribk. 
But  she  would  not  permit  them  to  Mary,  and  they  were 
presently  separated. 

Mary  had  a  trio  of  sobbing  children  on  her  knee,  in 
the  living-room  of  one  of  the  cottages,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  tramp  outside.  Everybody  in  Miners'  Row, 
including  those  who  were  laying  out  the  dead,  ran  to  the 
windows. 

"The  poll      from  Cradock!"  — fifty  of  them. 
The   news   passed   from   mouth  to  mouth,   and  even 
those  who  had  been  maddest  half  an  hour  before  felt 
the  relief  of  it. 

Meanwhile  detachments  of  shouting  men  and  women 
ran  clallering  at  intervals  through  the  village  streets. 
Sometimes  stragglers  from  them  would  drop  into  the 
cottages  alongside  —  and  from  their  panting  talk,  what 
had  happened  below  became  roughly  clear.  The  police 
had  arrived  only  just  in  time.    The  small  band  defending 
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the  office  was  worn  out,  the  Rector  had  been  struck, 
palings  torn  down;  in  another  half-hour  the  rioters 
would  have  set  the  place  on  fire  and  dragged  out  the  man 
of  whom  they  were  in  search. 

The  narrator's  story  was  broken  by  a  howl — 

"Here  he  comes!"  And  once  again,  as  though  by  a 
rush  of  muddy  water,  the  street  filled  up,  and  a  strong 
body  of  police  came  through  it,  escorting  the  banksman 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  accident.  A  hatlcss, 
hunted  creature,  with  white  face  and  loosened  limbs, 
he  was  hurried  along  by  the  police,  amid  a  grim  silence 
that  had  suddenly  succeeded  to  the  noise. 

Behind  came  a  group  of  men,  officials  of  the  colliery, 
and  to  the  right  of  them  walked  the  Rector,  bareheaded 
as  before,  a  bandage  on  the  left  temple.  His  eyes  ran 
along  the  cottages,  and  he  presently  perceived  Mary 
Elsmere  standing  at  an  open  door,  with  a  child  that  had 
cried  itself  to  sleep  in  her  arms. 

Stepping  out  of  the  ranks,  he  approached  her.  The 
people  made  way  for  him,  a  few  here  and  there  with  sul- 
len faces,  but  in  the  main  with  a  friendly  and  remorseful 
eagerness. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  said  in  Mary's  ear.  "But  it  was 
I  juch  and  go.  An  unpopular  man  —  suspected  of  telling 
union  secrets  to  the  masters  last  year.  He  was  concerned 
in  another  accident  to  a  boy  —  a  month  ago;  they  all 
think  he  was  in  fault,  though  the  jury  exonerated  him. 
And  now  —  a  piece  of  abominable  carelessness!  —  man- 
slaughter at  least.    Oh!  he'll  catch   it  hot!    But  we 
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weren't  going  to  have  him  murdered  on  our  hands. 
If  he  hadn't  got  safe  into  the  office,  the  women  alons 
would  have  thrown  him  down  the  shaft.  By  the  way, 
are  you  learned  in  'first  aid'?" 

He  pointed,  smiling,  to  his  temple,  and  she  saw  that  the 
wound  beneath  the  rough  bandage  was  bleeding  afresh. 

"It  makes  me  feel  a  bit  faint,"  he  said  with  annoyance; 
"and  there  is  so  much  to  do!" 

"May  I  see  to  it.'"  said  her  mother's  voice  behind 
her.  And  Catharine,  who  had  just  descended  from  an 
upper  room,  went  quickly  to  a  nurse's  wallet  which  had 
been  left  on  a  table  in  the  kitchen,  and  took  thence  an 
antiseptic  dressing  and  some  bandaging. 

Meynell  sat  down  by  the  table,  shivering  a  little  from 
shock  and  strain,  while  she  ministered  to  him.  One 
of  the  women  near  brought  him  brandy;  and  Catharine 
deftly  cleaned  and  dressed  the  wound.  Mary  looked  on, 
handing  what  was  necessary  to  her  mother,  and  in  spite 
of  herself,  a  ray  of  strange  sweetness  stole  through  the 
tragedy  of  the  day. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Meynell  rose.  They  were  in 
the  cottage  of  one  of  the  victims.  The  dead  lay  over- 
head, and  the  cries  of  wife  and  ':^other  could  be  heard 
through  the  thin  flooring. 

"Don't  go  up  again!"  he  said  peremptorily  to  Cath- 
arine.    "  It  is  too  much  for  you." 

She  looked  at  him  gently. 

"They  asked  me  to  come  back  again.  It  is  not  too 
much  for  me.     Please  let  me." 
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He  gave  way.  Then,  as  he  was  following  her  uptsairs 
he  turned  to  say  to  Mary: 

"Gather  some  of  the  people,  if  you  can,  outside.  I 
want  to  give  a  notice  when  I  come  down." 

He  mounted  the  ladder-stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
room  Violent  sounds  of  wailing  broke  out  overhead, 
and  the  murmur  of  his  voice  could  be  heard  be- 
tween. 

Mary  quietly  sent  a  few  messengers  into  the  street. 
Then  she  gathered  up  the  sleeping  child  again  in  her 
arms  and  sat  waiting.  In  spirit  she  was  in  the  room 
overhead.  The  thought  of  those  two  -  her  mother  and 
Meynell- beside  a  bed  of  death  together,  pierced  her 

After  what  seemed  to  her  an  age,  she  heard  her  mother's 
step   and  the  Rector  following.    Catharine  stood  again 

tears  ''''  ''^''''"^  "^""^  *'  '*''  "  ^^  'l"'^^ 

"You  oughtn't  to  face  this  any  more,  indeed  you 

oughtn  t,    said  Meynell,  with  urgency,  as  he  joined  them. 

Tell  her  so.  Miss  Mary.  But  she  has  been  doing  wonders. 
My  people  bless  her!" 

He  held  out  his  hand,  involuntarily,  and  Catharine 
placed  hers  in  it.  Then,  seeing  a  small  crowd  already 
collected  in  the  street,  he  hurried  out  to  speak  to  them. 

Heanwhile  evening  had  fallen,  a  late  September 
evemng,  shot  with  gold  and  purple.  Behind  the  village 
the  yellow  stubbles  stretched  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Chase 
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and  drifts  of  bluish  smoke  from  the  coliieiy  chimneys 
hung  in  the  still  air. 

Meynell,  standing  on  the  raised  footpath  above  the 
crowd,  gave  notice  that  a  special  service  of  mourning 
would  be  held  in  the  church  that  evening.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Church  Council  would  of  course  be  post- 
poned. 

During  his  few  words  Mary  made  her  way  to  the  farther 
edge  of  the  gathering,  looking  over  it  toward  the  speaker. 
Behind  him  ran  the  row  of  cottages,  and  in  the  doorway 
opposite  she  saw  her  mother,  with  her  arm  tenderly 
folded  round  a  sobbing  girl,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  dead. 
The  sudden  tranquillity,  the  sudden  pause  from  tumult 
and  anguish  seemed  to  draw  a  "wind-warm  space"  round 
Mary,  and  she  had  time,  for  a  moment,  to  think  of  her- 
self and  the  strangeness  of  this  tragic  day. 

How  amazing  that  her  mother  should  be  here  at  all. 
This  meeting  of  the  Reformers'  League  to  which  she  had 
insisted  on  coming  —  as  a  -spectator  of  course,  and  with 
the  general  public  —  what  did  it  mean?  Mary  did  not 
yet  know,  long  as  she  had  pondered  it. 

How  beautiful  was  the  lined  face!  — so  pale  in  the 
golden  dusk,  in  its  heavy  frame  of  black.  Mary  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  it.  It  betrayed  an  animation,  a 
passion  of  life,  which  had  been  foreign  to  it  for  months. 
In  these  few  crowded  hours,  when  every  word  and  action 
had  been  simple,  instructive,  inevitable;  love  to  God 
and  man  wT>rking  at  their  swiftest  and  purest;  through 
all  the  tragedy  and  the  horrof  some  burden  seemed  to 
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have   dropped    from   Catharine's   soul.    She 
daughter's  eyes,  and  smiled. 

When  Meynell  had  finished,  the  crowd  silently  drifted 
away,  and  he  came  back  to  the  Elsmeres.  They  noticed 
the  village  fly  coming  toward  them  —  saw  it  stop  in  the 
roadway. 

"I  sent  for  it,"  Meynell  explained  rapidly.  "You 
mustn't  let  your  mother  do  any  more.  Look  at  her" 
Please,  will  you  both  go  to  the  Rectory?  My  cook  will 
give  you  tea;  I  have  let  her  know.  Then  the  fly  will 
take  you  home." 

They  protested  in  vain  —  must  indeed  submit.  Catha- 
rine flushed  a  little  at  being  so  commanded;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

"I  would  like  to  come  and  show  you  my  den!" 
said  Meynell,  as  he  put  them  into  the  carriage.  "But 
there's  too  much  to  do  here." 

He  pointed  sadly  to  the  cottages,  ''  .  the  door,  and 
they  were  off. 

During  the  short  drive  Catharine  sat  rather  stiffly 
upright.  Saint  as  she  was,  she  was  accustomed  to  have 
her  way. 

They  drove  into  the  dark  shrubbery  that  lay  between 
the  Rectory  and  the  road.  At  the  door  of  the  little  house 
stood  Anne  in  a  white  cap  and  clean  apron.  But  the 
white  cap  sat  rather  wildly  on  its  owner's  head;  nor  would 
she  take  any  interest  in  her  visitors  till  she  had  got  from 
them  a  fuller  account  of  the  tumult  at  the  pit  than  had 
yet  reached  her,  and  assurances  that  Meynell's  wound 
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was  but  slight.  But  when  these  were  given  she  pounced 
upon  Catharine. 

"Eh,  but  you're  droppin'l" 

And  with  many  curious  looks  at  them  she  hurried 
them  into  the  study,  where  a  hasty  clearance  had  been 
made  among  the  books,  and  a  tea-table  spread. 

She  bustled  away  to  bring  the  tea. 

Then  exhaustion  seized  on  Catharine.  She  submitted 
to  be  put  on  the  sofa  after  it  had  been  cleared  of  its  pile 
of  books;  and  Mary  sat  by  her  a  while,  holding  her  hands. 
Death  and  the  agony  of  broken  hearts  overshadowed 
them. 

But  then  the  dogs  came  in,  discreet  at  first,  and 
presently  —  at  scent  of  currant  cake — effusively  friendly. 
Mary  fed  them  all,  and  Catharine  watched  the  colour 
coming  back  to  her  face,  and  the  dumb  sweetness  in  the 
gray  eyes. 

Presently,  while  her  mother  still  rested,  Mary  took 
courage  to  wander  round  the  room,  looking  at  the  books, 
the  photographs  on  the  walls,  the  rack  of  pipes,  the  car- 
penter's bench,  and  the  panels  of  half-finished  carving. 
Timidly,  yet  eagerly,  she  breathed  in  the  message  it 
seemed  to  bring  her  from  its  owner  —  of  strenuous  and 
frugal  life.  Was  that  half-faded  miniature  of  a  soldier 
his  father  —  and  that  sweet  gray-haired  woman  his 
mother?    Her  heart  thrilled  to  each  discovery. 

Then  Anne  invaded  them,  for  conversation,  and  while 
Catharine,  unable  to  hide  her  fatigue,  lay  speechless, 
Anne  chattered  about  her  master.    Her  indignation  was 
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boundless  that  any  hand  coojld  be  lifted  against  him  in 
h>8  own  parish.     "Why  he  strips  himself  bare  for  them 
he  does!" 

And  — v/ith  Mary  unconsciously  leading  her  — out 
came  story  after  story,  in  the  racy  Mercian  vernacular, 
illustratmg  a  good  man's  life,  and  all 

His  little  nameless  unremembered  acts 
Ul  kindness  and  of  love. 

As  they  drove  slowly  home  through  the  sad  village 
street  they  perceived  Henry  Barron  calling  at  some  of 
the  stricken  houses.  The  squire  was  always  punc- 
tilious, and  his  condolences  might  be  counted  on.  Beside 
him  walked  a  young  man  with  a  jaunty  step,  a  bored 
sallow  face,  and  a  long  moustache  which  he  constantly 
caressed.  Mary  supposed  him  to  be  the  squire's  second 
son,  "Mr.  Maurice,"  whom  nobody  liked. 

Then  tlie  church,  looming  through  the  duskj  lights 
shinmg  through  its  fine  perpendicular  windows,  and 
the  sound  of  familiar  hymns  surging  out  into  the  starry 
twilight. 

Catharine  turned  eagerly  to  her  companion. 

"Shall  we  go  in.?" 

The  emotion  of  one  to  whom  religious  utterance  is 
as  water  to  the  thirsty  spoke  in  her  /oice.  But  Mary 
caught  and  held  her. 

"No,  dearest,  no!—  come  home  and  rest."  And  when 
Catharine  had  yielded,  and  they  were  safely  past  the 
lighted   church.  Mary  breathed  more   freely.     Instinc- 
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tively  she  felt  that  certain  barriers  had  gone  down  be- 
fore the  tragic  tumult,  the  human  action  of  the  day;  let 
wfU  alone! 

And  for  the  first  time,  as  she  sat  in  the  darkness, 
holding  her  mother's  hand,  and  watching  the  blackness 
of  the  woods  file  past  under  the  stars,  she  confessed  her 
love  to  her  own  heart  —  trembling,  yet  exultant. 


Meanwhile  in  the  crowded  church,  men  and  women 
who  had  passed  that  afternoon  through  the  extremes 
of  hate  and  sorrow  unpacked  their  hearts  in  singing 
and  prayer.  The  hymns  rose  and  fell  through  the  -im 
red  sandstone  church  —  symbol  of  the  endless  plaint 
of  human  life,  forever  clamouring  in  the  ears  of  Time; 
and  Meynell's  address,  as  he  stood  on  the  chancel  steps, 
almost  among  the  people,  the  disfiguring  strips  of 
plaster  on  the  temple  and  brow  sharply  evident  between 
the  curly  black  hair  and  the  dark  hollows  of  the  eyes, 
sank  deep  into  grief-stricken  souls.  It  was  the  plain 
utterance  of  a  man,  with  the  prophetic  gift,  speak- 
ing to  human  beings  to  whom,  through  years  of  check- 
ered life,  he  had  giver  all  that  a  man  can  give  of 
service  and  of  soul.  He  stood  there  as  the  living 
expression  of  their  conscience,  their  better  mind,  conceived 
as  the  mysterious  voice  of  a  Divine  power  in  man;  and 
in  the  name  of  that  Power,  and  its  direct  message  io 
the  human  soul  embodied  in  the  tale  we  call  Christianity, 
he  bade  them  repent  their  bloodthirst  and  hope  in  God 
for  their  dead.     He  spoke  amid  weeping;  and  from  tiiat 
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night  forward  one  might  have  thought  his  power  unshaicc- 
awe,  at  least  among  his  own  people. 

But  there  were  person,  in  the  church  who  remained 
untouched  by  ,t.  In  the  left  aisle  Hester  sat  a  little 
apart  from  her  sisters,  her  hard,  curious  look  ranging 
from  the  preacher  through  the  crowded  benches.  She 
surveyed  .t  all  as  a  spectacle,  half  thrilled,  half  critical 
.\nd  at  the  western  end  of  the  aisle  the  squire  and  his  son 
stood  durmg  the  greater  part  of  the  service,  showing 
p  amiy  by  their  motionless  lip,  and  folded  arms  that 
they  took  no  part  in  what  was  going  on 

Father  and  son  walked  home  together  in  close  con- 
versauon. 

And  two  days  later  the  first  anonymous  letter  in  the 
Meynell  case  was  posted  in  Markborough,  and  duly  de- 
hvered  the  frllowing  morning  to  an  address  in  Upcote 
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CHAPTER  XI 


WHAT  on  earth  can  Henry  Barron  desire  a 
private  interview  with  me  about?"  said  Hugh 
Flaxman  looking  jp  from  his  letters,  as  he  and 
his  wife  sat  together  after  breakfast  in  Mrs.  Flaxman's 
sitting-room. 

"I  suppose  he  wai.ts  subscriptions  for  his  heresy  hunt? 
The  Church  party  seem  to  be  appealing  for  funds  in 
most  of  the  newspapers." 

"I  should  have  thounht  he  knew  I  am  not  prepared  to 
support  him,"  said  Flaxman  quietly. 

"Where  are  you,  old  man?"  His  wife  laid  a  caressing 
hand  on  his  shoulder— "I  don't  really  quite  know." 

Flaxman  smiled  at  her. 

"You  and  I  aie  not  theologians,  are  we,  darling?" 
He  kissed  the  hand.  "I  don't  find  myself  prepared  to 
swear  to  Meynell's  precise  'words'  any  more  than  I  was 
to  Robert's.  But  I  am  ready  to  fight  to  prevent  his 
being  driven  out." 

"  So  am  I!"  said  Rose,  erect,  with  her  hands  behind  her. 

"We  wai  t  all  sorts." 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Rose  doubtfully.  "  I  don't  think  I  want 
Mr.  Barron." 

"Certainly  you  do!  A  typical  product  — with  just 
363 
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as  much  right  to  a  place  in  English  religion  as  Meynell 
—  and  no  more." 

"Hugh!  —  you  must  b<  ave  very  r.icely  to  the  Bishoo 
to-night." 

"I  should  think  I  must!— considering  the  ominum 
gatherum  you  have  asked  to  meet  him.  I  reall-  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  have  asked  Meynell." 
^^  "There  we  must  agree  to  differ,"  said  Rose  firmly. 
"Social  relations  in  this  country  must  be  maintained  — 
in  spite  of  politics  —  in  spite  of  religion  —  in  spite  ot 
everything." 

"That's  all  very  well  —  but  if  you  mix  people  too  vio- 
lently,  you  make  them  uncomfortable." 

"My  dear  Hugh!— how  many  drawing-rooms  are 
there?"  His  -  ife  waved  a  vague  hand  toward  the  folding 
doors  on  her  i,,;ht,  implying  the  suite  of  Geoigian  rooms 
that  stretched  away  beyond  tJ.em;  "one  for  every  jtaanc* 
if  it  comes  to  that.  If  they  positively  won't  mix  I  shall 
have  to  segregate  them.  But  they  will  mix."  Then  she 
fell  into  a  reverie  for  a  moment,  adding  at  the  end  of  it 
—  "I  must  keep  one  drawing-room  for  the  Rector  and 
Mr.  Norham " 

"That  I  understand  is  what  we're  giving  the  party 
for.     Intriguer!" 

Rose  threw  him  a  cool  ginace. 

"You  may  continue  ■  ->  play  Gallio  if  you  like.  /  am 
now  a  partisan." 

"So  I  perceive.  And  you  hope  to  turn  Norham  into 
one." 
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Rose  nodded.  Mr.  Norham  was  the  Home  Secretar/. 
the  most  important  member  in  a  Cabinet  headed  by  u 
Prime  Minister  in  rapidly  failing  health;  to  whose  place, 
cither  by  death  or  retirement  it  was  generally  expected 
that  Edward  Norham  would  succeed. 

"Well,  darling,  I  shall  watch  your  manoeuvres  with 
interest,"  said  Flaxman,  rising  and  gathering  up  liis 
letters  —  "and,  longo  intervollo,  I  shall  humbly  do  my 
best  to  assist  them.    Are  Catherine  and  Mary  coming?" 

"  iMary  certainly  —  and,  I  think,  Catharine.  The  Fox- 
Wiltons  of  course,  and  that  mad  creature  Hester,  wl: - 
goes  to  Paris  in  a  few  days  —  and  Alice  Puttenham 
How  that  sister  of  hers  bullies  her  —  horrid  littk 
woman!  Jnd  Mr.  Barron!" — Flaxman  made  an  ex- 
clamation —  "and  the  deaf  daughter  —  and  the  nice  elder 
son  —  and  the  unpresentable  younger  one  —  in  fact  the 
whole  rr.enagerie." 

Flaxman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"A  few  others,  I  hope,  to  act  as  buffers." 

"Heaps!"  said  Rose.  "I  have  asked  half  the  neigh- 
bourhood —  our  first  big  party.  And  as  for  the  week- 
enders, you  chose  them  yourself."  She  ran  through  the 
list,  while  Flaxman  vainly  protested  that  he  had  never 
in  their  joint  existence  been  allowed  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  "But  to-night  you're  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
them  at  all.  Neighbours  first!  Plenty  of  time  for  you 
to  amuse  yourself  to-morrow.  What  time  does  Mr. 
Barron  come?" 

"In  ten  minutes!"  said  Flaxman,  hastily  depa;ting, 
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only,  however,  to  be  followed  into  his  study  by  Rose,  who 
breathed  into  his  ear  — 

"And  if  you  see  Mary  and  Mr.  Meynell  colloguing  — 
play  up!" 

Fla.:man  turned  round  with  a  st   rt. 

"I  say!  —  is  there  really  anything  in  that?" 

Rose,  sitting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  did  her  best  to 
bring  him  up  to  date,  ••es  — from  her  observation  of 
the  two  —  she  was  certain  there  was  a  good  deal  in  it 

"And  Catharine.'" 

Rose's  eyebrows  expressed  the  uncer  ainty  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

"But  such  an  odd  thing  happen.  last  week!  You 
lemcmbei  Me  day  of  the  accident  — and  the  Church 
Council  that  was  put  off?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Catharine  made  up  her  mind  suddenly  to  go  t  hat 
Church  Council  — after  not  having  been  able  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Meynell  or  the  Movement  for  weeks.  Why 
—  neither  Mary  nor  I  know.  But  she  walked  over  from 
the  cottage  —  the  first  time  she  has  done  it.  She  ar- 
rived in  the  village  just  as  the  dreadful  thing  had  hap- 
pened in  the  pit.  Then  of  course  she  and  the  Rector 
took  command.  Nobody  who  knew  Catharine  would 
have  expected  anything  else.  And  now  she  and  Mary 
and  the  Rector  are  busy  looking  after  the  poor  survivors. 
'It's  propinquity  does  it,'  my  dear!" 

"Catharine  could  never — never  —  reconcile  her- 
self." 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  Rose,  doubtfully.  "What 
did  she  want  to  go  to  that  Council  for?" 

"Perhaps  to  lift  up  her  voice?" 

"No.  Catharine  isn't  that  sort.  She  would  ha\L 
suffered  dreadfully  —  and  sat  still." 

And  with  a  thoughtful  shake  of  the  head,  as  though 
to  indicate  that  the  veins  of  meditation  opened  up  by  the 
case  were  rich  and  various,  Rose  went  slowly  away. 

Then  Hugh  was  left  to  his  Times,  and  to  speculations 
on  the  reasons  why  Henry  Barron  —  a  man  whom  he 
had  never  liked  and  often  thv^arted —  should  have  asked 
for  this  interview  in  a  letter  marked  "private."  Flaxm  in 
made  an  agreeable  figure,  as  he  sat  pondering  by  the  fire, 
while  the  Times  gradually  slipped  from  his  hands  to  the 
floor.  And  he  was  precisely  what  he  looked  —  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  richly  endowed  with  the  world's  good  things, 
material  and  moral.  He  was  of  spare  build,  with  grizzled 
hair;  long-limbed,  clean-shaven  and  gray-eyed.  In  gen- 
eral society  he  appeared  as  a  person  of  polished  manners, 
with  a  gently  ironic  turn  of  mind.  His  friends  were 
more  numerous  and  more  devoted  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  middle  age;  and  his  family  were  rarely  happy 
out  of  his  company.  Certain  indeed  of  his  early  comrades 
in  life  were  inclined  to  accuse  him  of  a  too  facile  content- 
ment with  things  as  they  are,  ana  a  rather  Philistine  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  machinery.  He  was  absorbed  in 
"business"  which  he  did  admirably.  Not  so  much  of 
the  financial  sort,  although  he  was  a  trusted  member  of 
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important  boards.  But  for  all  that  unpaid  multiplicity 
of  affairs  —  magisterial,  municipal,  social  or  charitable  — 
which  make  the  country  gentleman's  sphere  Hugh  Flax- 
man's  appetite  was  insatiable.  He  was  a  bom  chairman 
of  a  county  council,  and  a  heaven-sent  treasurer  of  a 
hospital. 

And  no  doubt  this  natural  bent,  terribly  indulged  of 
late  years,  led  occasionally  to  "holding  forth";  at  least 
those  who  took  no  interest  in  the  things  which  interested 
Flaxman  said  so.  And  his  wife,  who  was  much  more  con- 
cerned for  his  social  effect  than  for  her  own,  was  often 
nervously  on  the  watch  lest  it  should  be  true.  That  her 
handsome,  popular  Hugh  should  ever,  even  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  sit  heavy  on  the  soul  even  of  a  youth  of  eigh- 
teen was  not  to  be  borne;  she  pounced  on  each  incipient 
harangue  with  mingled  tact  and  decision. 

But  though  Flaxman  was  a  man  of  the  world,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  worldling.  Tenderly,  unflinchingly,  with 
a  modest  and  cheerful  devotion,  he  had  made  himself 
the  stay  of  his  brother-in-law  Elsmere's  harassed  and 
broken  life.  His  supreme  and  tyrannical  common  sense 
had  never  allowed  him  any  delusions  as  to  the  ultimate 
permanence  of  heroic  ventures  like  the  New  Brother- 
hood; and  as  to  his  private  opinions  on  religious  matters 
it  is  probable  that  not  even  his  wife  knew  them.  But 
outside  the  strong  affections  of  his  personal  life  there 
was  at  least  one  enduring  passion  in  Flaxman  which  dig- 
nified his  character.  For  liberty  of  experiment,  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  in  himself  or  others,  he  would  gladlj' 
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have  gone  to  the  stake.  Himself  the  loyal  upholder  of 
an  established  order,  which  he  helped  to  run  decently, 
he  was  yet  in  curious  sympathy  with  many  obscure  rev- 
olutionists in  many  fields.  To  brutalize  a  man's  con- 
science seemed  to  him  worse  than  to  murder  his  body. 
Hence  a  constant  sympathy  with  minorities  of  all  sorts; 
which  no  doubt  interfered  often  with  his  practical  effi- 
ciency. But  perhaps  it  accounted  for  the  number  of  his 
friends. 


"We  shall,  I  presume,  be  undisturbed?" 

The  speaker  was  Henry  Barron;  and  he  and  Flaxman 
stood  for  a  moment  surveying  each  other  after  their  first 
greeting. 

"Certainly.  I  have  given  orders.  For  an  hour  if 
you  wish,  I  am  at  your  disposal." 

"Oh,  we  shall  not  want  so  long." 

Barron  seated  himself  in  the  chair  pointed  out 
to  him.  His  portly  presence,  in  some  faultlessly  new 
and  formal  clothes,  filled  it  substantially;  and  his 
colour,  always  high,  was  more  emphatic  than  usual. 
Beside  him,  Flaxman  made  but  a  thread-paper  ap- 
pearance. 

"I  have  come  on  an  unpleasant  errand" — he  said, 
withdrawing  some  papers  from  his  breast  pocket  —  "but 
—  after  much  thought  —  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  one  in  this  neighbourhood  I  could  consult 
upon  a  very  painful  matter,  with  greater  profit  —  than 
yourself." 
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Flaxman  made  a  rather  stiff  gesture  of  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  read  that?" 

Barron  selected  a  letter  from  the  papers  he  held  and 
handed  it  to  his  host. 

Flaxman  read  it.  His  face  changed  and  worked  as 
he  did  so.  He  read  it  twice,  turned  it  over  to  see  if  it 
contained  any  signature,  and  returned  it  to  Barron. 

"That's  a  precious  production!  Was  it  addressed  to 
yourself?" 

"No  —  to  Dawes,  the  colliery  manager.  He  brought 
it  to  me  yesterday." 

Flaxman  thought  a  moment. 

"He  is  —  if  I  remember  right  —  with  yourself,  one  of 
the  five  aggrieved  parishioners  in  the  Meynell  case?" 

"He  is.  But  he  is  by  no  means  personally  hostile  to 
Meynell  —  quite  the  contrary.  He  brought  it  to  me  in 
much  distress,  thinking  it  well  that  we  should  take  counsel 
upon  it,  in  case  other  documents  of  the  same  kind  should 
be  going  about." 

"And  you,  I  imagine,  pointed  out  to  him  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  charge,  advised  him  to  burn  the  letter 
and  hold  his  tongue?" 

Barron  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  with  slow 
distinctness: 

"I  regret  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  of  the  kind." 
Flaxman  turned  sharply  on  the  speaker. 

"You  mean  to  say  you  believe  there  is  a  word  of 
truth  in  that  preposterous  story?" 
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"I  have  good  reason,  unfortunately,  to  know  that  it 
cannot  at  once  be  put  aside." 

Both  paus.;d  —  regarding  each  other.    Then  Flaxman 
said,  in  a  raised  accent  of  wonder: 

"You  think  it  possible  —  conceivable  —  that  a  man  oi 
Mr.  Meynell's  character  —  and  transparently  blameless 
life  —  should  have  not  only  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  of 
this  kind  twenty  years  ago  — but  should  have  done 
nothing  since  to  repair  it  -  should  actually  have  settled 
down  to  live  in  the  same  village  side  by  side  with  the 
lady  whom  the  letter  declares  to  be  the  mother  of  his 
child  — without  making  any  attempt  to  marry  hcr- 
though  perfectly  free  to  do  so?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  was 
there  ever  a  more  ridiculous,  a  more  incredible  tale!' 

Flaxman  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  turned  upon  his  visitor,  impatient  contempt  id 

every  feature. 

"Wait  a  moment  before  you  judge,"  said  Barron  dryly. 
"Do  you  remember  a  case  of  sudden  death  in  this  village 
a  few  weeks  ago?  —  a  woman  who  returned  from  America 
to  her  son  John  Broad,  a  labourer  living  in  one  < '  my 
cottages  — and  died  forty-eight  hours  after  arnval  of 
brain  disease  ? " 

Flaxman's  brow  puckered. 

"I  remember  a  report  in  the  Post.  There  was  an 
inquest— and  some  curious  medical  evidence?" 

Barron  nodded  assent. 

"By  the  merest  chance,  I  happened  to  see  that  woman 
the  night  after  she  arrived.     I  went  to  the  cottage  to 
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remonstrate  on  the  behaviour  of  John  Broad's  boys  in 
my  plantation.  She  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  she  came 
to  the  door.  By  the  merest  chance  also,  while  we  stood 
there,  Meynell  and  Miss  Puttenham  passed  in  the  road 
outside.  The  woman  —  Mrs.  Sabin  —  was  terribly  exci- 
ted on  seeing  them,  and  she  said  things  which  astounded 
me.     I  asked  her  to  explain  them,  and  we  talked  —  alone 

—  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  admit  that  she  was  scarcely 
responsible,  that  she  died  within  a  few  hours  of  our 
conversation,  of  brain  disease.  But  I  still  do  not  see  —  I 
wish  to  heaven  I  did!  —  any  way  out  of  what  she  told  me 

—  when  one  comes  to  combine  it  with  —  well,  with 
other  things.  But  whether  I  should  finally  have  deci- 
ded to  make  any  use  of  the  information  I  am  not  sure. 
But  unfortunately" — he  pointed  to  the  letter  still  in 
Flaxman's  hand  —  "that  shows  me  that  other  persons 

—  persons  unknown  to  me  —  are  in  possession  of  some, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  facts  —  and  therefore  that  it  is  now 
vain  to  hope  that  we  can  stifle  the  thing  altogether." 

"You  have  no  idea  who  wrote  the  letter.'"  said  Flax- 
man,  holding  it  up. 

"None  whatever,"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

"It  is  a  disguised  hand"  —  mused  Flaxman  —  "but 
an  educated  one  —  more  or  less.  However  —  we  will 
return  presently  to  the  Irtter.  Mrs.  Sabin's  communica- 
tion to  you  was  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  statements 
contained  in  it?" 

"Mrs.  Sabin  declared  to  me  that  having  herself  —  in- 
dependently—  become    aware    of    certain    facts,    while 
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she  was  a  servant  in  Lady  Fox-Wilton's  employment, 
that  lady -no  doubt  in  order  to  ensure  her  silence 
-took  her  abroad  with  herself  and  her  y-"?  "«"• 
Miss  Alice,  to  a  place  in  France  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  pronouncing -it  sounded  to  me  I'^e  Grenoble;  that 
there  Miss  Puttenham  became  the  mother  of  a  child 
whTch  pass.d  thenceforward  as  the  child  of  Sir  Ralph  an 
Lady   Fox-Wilton,   and   received  the  name  .f  Hester. 
She  herself  nursed  Miss  Puttenham,  and  no  doctor  was 
admitted.    When  the  chUd  was  two  months  old,  she 
aromoanied  the  sisters  to  a  place  on  the  ^wiera   where 
they  iook  a  villa.     Here  Sir  Ralph  W.  ton    who  wa 
terribly  broken  and  distressed  by  the  whole  thing,  joined 
t^em  and  he  made  an  arrangement  with  her  by  which 
Se  agreed  to  go  to  the  Sutes  and  hold  her  tongue.    She 
li'to  her  pV  in  Upcote  -  she  had  been  a  widow 
for  some  years  -  that  she  had  accepted  a  nurse  s  sit.a- 
ion  in  the  States,  and  Sir  Ralph  saw  her  off  from  Geno 
for  New  York.    She  seems  to  have  married  again  m  the 
States  .  ad  in  the  course  of  years  to  have  developed  some 
grievance  against  the  Fox-Wiltons  which  ul«mateMe- 
Lmined  her  to  come  home.     But  all  this  part  of  her  to> 
wTso  excited  and  incoherent  that  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it.    Nor  does  it  matter  very  much  to  the  subject 
the  real  subject  — we  are  discussing." 
'  Flaxman,  who  was  standing  in  front  of  ^e  ^peake 
intently  listening,  made  no  immediate  reply.    H^  ey^ 
-half  absently -considered  the  mar  before  him.    !■> 
Barron's  'rpect'and  tone  there  was  not  only  the  pompous 
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self-importance  of  the  man  possessed  of  exclusive  and  sen- 
sational information;  there  were  also  indications  of  trium- 
phant trains  of  reasoning  behind  that  outraged  his  listener. 

"What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Meynell?"  said 
Flaxman  abruptly. 

Barron  cleared  his  throat. 

"There  was  one  occasion"— he  said  slowly  —  "and 
one  only,  on  which  the  ladies  at  Grenoble  —  we  will  say 
it  was  Grenoble  —  received  a  visitor.  Miss  Puttenham 
was  still  in  her  room.  A  gentleman  arrived,  and  was 
admitted  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Sabin  was  bundled  out  of  the 
room  by  Lady  Fox-Wilton.  But  it  was  a  small  wooden 
house,  and  Mrs.  Sabin  heard  a  good  deal.  Miss  Putten- 
ham was  crying  and  talking  excitedly.  Mrs.  Sabin  was 
certain  from  what,  according  to  her,  she  could  not  help 
overhearing,  that  the  man " 

"Must  one  go  into  this  back-stairs  story?"  asked 
Flaxman,  with  repulsion. 

"As  you  like,"  said  Barron,  impassively.  "I  should 
have  thought  it  was  necessary."  He  paused,  looking 
quietly  at  his  questioner. 

Flaxman  restrained  himself  with  some  difficulty. 

"Did  the  woman  have  any  real  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  visitor?" 

"When  he  went  away,  he  stood  outside  the  house  talk- 
ing to  Lady  Fox-Wilton.  Mrs.  Sabin  was  at  the  window, 
behind  the  lace  curtains,  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  She 
watched  him  for  some  minutes." 

"Well?"  said  Flaxman  sharply. 
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"She  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  she  never  saw  Wm 
a.ain  until -such  at  least  was  her  own  story -from 
tS  door  o  her  son's  cottage,  while  I  was  with  her,  she 
saw  is  Puttenham-and  Meynell  -  stand.ng  m  the 

'trrinlk  a  turn  along  the  roc.,  and  paused^ 

.■You  admit  that  she  was  ill  at  the  t.me  she  spoke  to 
vou  -  and  in  a  distracted,  incoherent  state  f 
'^  "Certainly  I  admit  it."    Barron  drew  h.msclf  erect 
.it^r:^gJ..own,ast^ughta..^P^t^^^^ 

But  now  „,-bably  quite  unaware  of  the  gossip 

SrCXl^b^if^hUneigh^rhc^.-^- 

;'  Iwfuon  ro  RicharlMeynell's  guardianship  m  remark- 
!b  e  ™;  no  provision  whatever  was  -dejo't  e  r 
;„der  Sir  Ralph's  will,  and  it  is  notor.-s  that  he  mat^d 

her  quite  differently  from  his  -l^^-'j''^  \,  JCc,er 
n^omentalsooftheF^nchpurneyS^rRalphsc^       ^^^^ 

and  temper  appealed  ^°  ™'-„{  ^^^.^e  with  abso- 
of  a  good  many  P™  ^  ma^^  ^^^..ow  Evangelical 
'""i'-a";  the  1^  "narrow"  Flaxman  threw  a 
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at  the  extraordinary  difference  between  her  and  her 
supposed  family;  at  her  extraordinary  likeness  —  to  the 
Rector. 

Flaxman  raised  his  eyebrows  at  the  last  words,  his 
aspect  expressing  disbelief  and  disgust  even  more  strongly 
than  before.  Barron  glanced  at  him,  and  then,  after  a 
moment,  resumed  in  another  manner,  loftily  explana- 
tory: 

"I  need  not  say  that  personally  I  find  myself  mixed  up 
in  such  a  business  with  the  utmost  reluctance." 

"Naturally,"  put  in  Flaxman  dryly.  "The  risks 
attaching  to  it  are  simply  gigantic." 

"I  am  aware  of  it.  But  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
to  you.  by  some  strange  means  —  connected  I  have  no 
doubt  with  the  woman,  Judith  Sabin,  though  I  cannot 
throw  any  light  upon  them  —  the  story  ii  no  longer  in 
my  exclusive  possession,  and  how  many  people  are  al- 
ready a.vare  of  it  and  may  be  aware  of  it  we  cannot  tell. 
I  thought  it  v/ell  to  come  to  you  in  the  first  instance, 
because  I  know  that  —  you  have  taken  some  part  lately 
—  in  Meynell's  campaign." 

"Ah!"  thought  Flaxman  —  "now  we've  come  to  it!" 

Aloud  he  said: 

"By  which  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  the  Reform  Fund,  and  that  I  have  become  a  personal 
friend  of  Meynell's?  You  are  quite  right.  Both  my 
wife  and  I  greatly  like  and  respect  the  Rector."  He  laid 
stress  on  the  words. 

"It  was  for  that  very  reason  —  let  mc  repeat  —  that 
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I  came  to  you.    You  have  influence  with  Meynell;  and 
I  want  to  persuade  you,  if  I  can,  to  u.e  it."    The  .p«ker 
paused  a  moment,  looking  .teadily  at  Flaxman.       What 
I  venture  to  suggest  is  that  you  should  inform  h.m  of 
the  stories  that  are  now  current.     It  is  surely  just  that 
he  should  be  informed.     And  then -we  have  to  con- 
sider the  bearings  of  this  report  on  the  unhappy  situation 
in  the  diocese.    How  can  we  prevent  its  being  made  use 
of    It  would  be  impossible.    You  know  what  the  feeling 
is  -you  know  what  people  are.     In  Meynell's  own  lu- 
terest,  and  in  that  of  the  poor  lady  whose  name  is  involved 
with  his  in  this  scandal,  would  it  not  be  desirable  in  every 
way  that  he  should  now  quietly  withdraw  from  this  parish 
and  from  the  public  contest  in  which  he  is  engaged  ?    Any 
excuse  would  be  sufficient  -  health  -  over^^ork -any- 
thiD"     The  scandal  would  then  die  out  of  itself.     1  ha'- 
is  not  one  of  us -those  on  Meynell's   side,  or  these 
.gainst  him -who  would  not  in  such  a  case  dohunXr 
niost  to  stamp  it  out.    But  -  if  he  persists  -  both  m 
living  here,  and  in  exciting  public  opinion  as  he  is  now 
doing -the   story   will   certainly   come   out!    Nothing 
can  possibly  stop  it." 

Barron  leant  back  and  folded  his  arms.  Flaxmans 
eyes  sparkled.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  to  run  the 
substantial  gentleman  sitting  opposite  to  the  door  and 
dismiss  him  with  violence.  But  he  restrained  himself 
"1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  belief  in  the 
power  of  my  good  offices,"  he  said,  with  a  very  frosty 
smile,  "but  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  to  be  excused.    Ot 
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courie  if  the  matter  became  leriou.,  legal  action  would 
be  taken  very  promptly." 

"How  can  legal  action  be  taken?"  interrupted  Barron 
roughly.  "Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Meynell  ?nd  her  identification  of  him,  Judith  Sabin'a 
story  IS  true.     Of  that  I  am  entirely  convinced." 

But  Ii    had  hardly  spoken  before  he  felt  that  he  had 
made      false  step.     Flagman's  light  blue  eyes  fixed  him. 
"he  story  with  regard  to  Miss  Puttenham?" 

"Precisely." 

"Then  it  comes  to  this:  Supposing  that  woman's  sute- 
ment  to  be  true,  the  private  history  of  a  poor  lady 
who  has  lived  an  unblemir-hed  life  in  this  village  for 
many  years  is  to  be  dragged  to  light  — for  what.'  In 
orde;  — -xcuse  my  plain  speiking  — to  blackmail  Rich- 
ard  Meynell,  a«d  to  force  him  to  desist  from  the  public 
campaign  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  ?  These  are  hardly 
measures  likely,  I  think,  to  commend  themselves  to  some 
of  your  allies,  Mr.  Barron!" 

Barron  had  sprung  up  in  his  chair. 

"What  my  allies  may  or  may  not  think  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  am  of  course  guided  by  my  own  judgment  and 
conscience.  And  I  altogether  protest  against  the  word 
you  have  just  employed.  I  came  to  you,  Mr.  Flaiman, 
1  can  honestly  say,  in  the  interests  of  peace!  — in  the 
mterests  of  Meynell  himself." 

"But  you  admit  that  there  is  reslly  no  evidence  worthy 
of  the  name  connecting  Meynell  with  the  story  at  alP" 
said  Flaxman,  turning  upon  him.     "The  crazy  impression 
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of  a  woman  dying  of  brain  di.e..e  -  .ome  go..ip  abou, 
S  r  Ralph's  will  -  a  Ukcne.s  that  many  people  have  n  v.r 
perceived!    What    doe.    it    amount    to?    Nothing! - 
nothing  at  all!  -  less  than  nothing!" 

"  I  can  only  .ay  that  1  disagree  w.th  /ou.      TTie  voc 
was  that  of  a  rancorous  obstinacy  at  last  unveiled.       1 
believe  that  the  woman's  identification  was  a  just  on. 
_  though  I  admit  that  the  proof  ..  difficult.     But  then 
perhaps  I  approach  the  matter  in  one  way,  and  you  m 
Lt-i^.    A^man,  Mr.  Flagman   in  my  be Uef  ^-^  - 
throw  over  the  faith  of  Christ  for  nothing!    No      Such 
thing,  are  long  prepared.     Conscience,  my  dear  sir  con- 
Sebreakf  down  first,     "me  man  become,  a  hy^ 
crite  in  hi.  private  life  before  he  openly  throws  of!  the 
re.traints  of 'eligion.    That  i,  the  sad  sequence  of  even.. 
I  have  watched  it  many  timcp. 

Flagman  had  grown  rather  white.  The  man  h.^ 
him  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  mon.tro.ity.  He  ght 
of  Meynell,  of  the  eager  refinement,  the  clean  .  usm 
the  visionary  kindness  of  the  man  -  and  com  red 
h  with  the  "muddy  vesture,"  mental  and  physical,  of 

"^reXXTas  he  held  himself  in  with  difficulty  he 
began"  perceiU  more  plainly  than  he  had  yet  done  some 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  situation. 

"I  have  nothing  to  do,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  h.  n- 
deavoured  to  make  reasonably  calm,  "nor  has  anybo  , 
with  sreneralization  of  t.-at  kind,  m  a  case  like  this. 
The  pS^t  is  -  could  Meynell,  being  what  he  is,  whatwe 
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all  know  him  to  be,  have  not  only  betrayed  a  young  girl 
but  have  then  failed  to  do  her  the  elementary  justice  of 
marrymg  her?    And  the  reply  ii  that  the  thing  ia  in- 
credible!" 

"You  forget  that  Meynell  was  extremely  poor,  and  had 
ni»  brothers  to  educate " 

Flaxman  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  laughing  contempt. 

"Meynell  desert  the  mother  of  his  child  —  because  of 
^verty  —  because  of  his  brothers'  education!  —  Mtyndl! 
\ou  have  known  him  some  years  —  I  only  for  a  few 
months.  But  go  into  the  cottages  here  —  talk  to  the 
people  —  ask  them,  not  what  he  believes,  but  what  he 
w  —  what  he  has  been  to  them.  Get  one  of  them,  if  you 
can,  to  credit  this  absurdity!" 

"The  Rector's  intimate  friendship  with  Miss  Puttcn- 
ham  has  long  been  an  astonishment  —  sometimes  a 
Kandal  — to  the  village!"  exclaimed  Barron,  doggedly. 

Flaxman  stared  at  him  in  a  blank  amazerrent,  then 
flushed.  He  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  rocri,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  fireside,  composed.  Vv  aat  was 
the  use  of  arguing  with  such  a  disputant?  He  felt  as 
though  the  mere  conversation  were  an  insult  to  Mcv- 
neil,  ill  which  he  was  forced  to  participate. 

He  took  a  seat  deliberately,  and  put  on  his  magis- 
terial manner,  which,  however,  was  much  more  delicately 
and  unassumingly  authoritative  than  that  of  other  men. 
"I  think  we  had  better  clear  up  our  ideas.  You 
bring  me  a  story  —  a  painful  story  —  concerning  a  lady 
"th  whom  we  are  both  acquainted,  which  may  or  may 
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iTarthe  deepest  respect  and  admiraticn;  who  bears  an 

"IJeT  If  rnyWy"-  brings  you  anonymous  letter, 
matter!     U  ^nyf'.^y  ^  ,^1^  _  and  something 

l^,,1het  are  matters  that  are  -  easily  qudled  as  ra.se. 
r  charge  so  preposterous  has  only  to  be  firmly  met  to 
die  away  It  is  y.-  l-^Auence,  and  not  mme,  which  is 
die  away,     ii  '    >  permanent  resi- 

important  in  this  matter.    You  ^'e/  /„  _  pi^^^.^-^ 
dent  and  I  a  mere  bird  of  passage.    And    -  *'^'='"='" 
dent,  ana  1  «  ^  remind   you  of 

rir;::  wato-trenVhen  WyneU-s  cause -ii 
^  wit  t:  win  him  thousands  of  new  adherents -you 
have  only  to  launch  against  him  a  calumny  which  is  s  re 
to  break  down -and  will  inevitably  recoil  upon  you 
T^e  two  In  had  risen.  Barron's  face,  han  some 
featue,  save  for  some  thickened  lines  and  the  on 
tS  of  the  cheeks,  had  somehow  emptied  itself  of  e, 

pression  while  ^^^^^^^^^^Im'  he  said  quietly, 

"Ynur  advice  is  no  doubt  exceueni,  .    ,     it 

as  h!  buttoned  his  coat,  "but  it  is  hardly  practical.    H 
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there  is  one  anonymous  letter,  there  are  probably  others. 
If  there  are  letters  —  there  is  sure  to  be  talk  —  and  talk 
cannot  be  stopped.  And  in  time  everything  gets  into 
the  newspapers." 

Flaxman  hesitated  a  moment.  Something  warned 
him  not  to  push  matters  to  extremities  —  to  make  no 
breach  with  Barron  —  to  keep  him  in  play. 

"I  admit,  of  course,  if  this  goes  beyond  a  certain  point 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  to  Meynell  —  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Meynell  to  go  to  his  Bishop.  But  at  present, 
if  you  desire  to  suppress  the  thing,  you  have  only  to  keep 
your  own  counsel  —  and  wait.  Dawes  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  say  nothing.  I  could,  if  need  be, 
speak  to  him  myself.  I  was  able  to  get  his  boy  into  a 
job  not  long  ago." 
Barron  straightened  his  shoulders  slowly. 
"Should  I  be  doing  right  —  should  I  be  doing  my  duty 
-  in  assisting  to  suppress  it  —  always  supposing  that  it 
could  be  suppressed  —  my  convictions  being  what  they 
are?" 

Then  —  suddenly  —  it  was  borne  in  on  Flaxman  that 
in  the  whole  interview  there  had  been  no  genuine  desire 
whatever  on  Barron's  part  for  advice  and  consultation. 
He  had  come  determined  on  a  certain  course,  and  the 
object  of  the  visit  had  been,  in  truth,  merely  to  convey 
to  one  of  Meyneil's  supporters  a  hint  of  the  coming 
attack,  and  some  intimation  of  its  strength.  The  visit 
had  been  in  fact  a  threat  —  a  move  in  Barron's  game. 
"That,  of  course,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  presume 
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to  decide"   said  Flaxman,  with   cold  politeness.    His 
manne       hanged    instantly.     Peremptonly    d.sm.ss.ng 
reTubiec     he  became,  on  the  spot,  the  mere  suave 
nd  c^ui^us  host  of  an  interesting  hou.;  he  P- - 
out  the  pictures  and  the  view,  and  led  the  way 

^thetocJ.eav.,B^c..i%Jjtj.a.^,^^^^ 

;rrr::^;^.t^;::er.d  sons  hoped. 

the  doonvay,  with  his  hands  in  h.s  pockets.       Do  you 
know  Edward  Norham?" 

"°£S^tL^;r:^r^ot.  Barron  re^re^a^ 
p,Lr:  welt  back  tho-sKtfuUy  to^.  w.e.  «^ 
room.  Shouldhetellher?  ^"^]^'l,^"',fl,,rnl,^, 
,.,k  brain  ^^^^^^^^^0^  ^^^.L 
be  commg.    Nowjha^^;  ^^^  .^^^.^^^  ^^  p^,. 

bodily  presence,  he  was  by  n  ^.^ 
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as  he  was  to  his  sister-in-law,  he  was  scarcely  inclined 
to  trust  her  with  the  incident  of  the  morning. 

But  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door.  Rose  ran  upon 
him,  drew  him  in  and  closed  it.  Catharine  was  sitting 
on  the  sofa  —  with  a  pale,  kindled  look  —  a  letter  in  her 
hand. 

"Catharine  has  had  an  abominable  letter,  Hugh!  — 
the  most  scandalous  thing!" 

Flaxman  took  it  from  Catharine's  hana,  looked  it 
thro^jh,  and  turned  it  over.  The  same  script,  a  little 
differently  disguised,  and  practically  the  same  letter,  as 
that  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  library!  But  it 
began  with  a  reference  to  the  part  which  Mrs.  Elsmere 
and  her  daughter  had  played  in  the  terrible  accident  of 
the  preceding  week,  which  showed  that  the  rogue  respon- 
sible for  it  was  at  least  a  rogue  possessed  of  some  local 
and  personal  information. 
Flaxman  laid  it  down,  and  looked  at  his  sister-in-law. 
"Well.?" 

Catharine  met  his  eyes  with  the  clear  intensity  of  her 
own. 

"Isn't  it  hard  to  unders     id  how  anybody  can  do  such 
a  thing  as  that?"  she  saia,  with  her  patient  sigh  —  the 
sigh  of  an  angel  grieving  over  the  perversity  of  men. 
Flaxman  dropped  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 
"You  feel  with  me,  that  it  is  a  mere  clumsy  attempt  to 
injure  Meynell,  in  the  interests  of  the  campaign  against 
him?"  he  asked  her,  eagerly. 
"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Catharine  slowly  — 
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a  shining  sadness  in  her  look.     "But  I  do  know  that  it 
could  only  injure  those  who  are  trying  to  fight  h.s  errors 
_  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  they  had  stooped  to  such 

'""YoTdear  woman!"  cried  Flaxman,  impulsively,  and 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Catharine  and  Rose  looked 
their  astonishment.  Whereupon  he  gave  them  the  history 
of  the  hour  he  had  just  passed  through. 


CHAPTER  XII 

BUT  although  what  one  may  call  the  natural  free- 
masonry of  the  children  of  light  had  come  in  to 
protect  Catharine  from  any  touch  of  that  greedy 
credulity  which  had  fastened  on  Barron;  though  she  and 
Rose  and  Hugh  Flaxman  were  at  one  in  their  contemptu- 
ous repudiation  of  Barron's  reading  of  the  story,  the  story 
itself,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Alice  Puttenham  and  Hester, 
found  in  all  their  minds  but  little  resistance. 
^^  "It  may  — it  may  be  true,"  said  Catharine  gently. 
"If  so  — what  she  has  gone  through!  Poor,  poor 
thing!" 

And  as  she  spoke  —  her  thin  fingers  clasped  on  her 
black  dress,  the  nun-like  veil  falling  about  her  shoulders, 
her  aspect  had  the  frank  simplicity  of  those  who  for  their 
Lord's  sake  have  faced  the  ugly  things  of  life. 

"What  a  shame  —  what  an  outrage  —  that  any  of  us 
he.e  should  know  a  word  about  it!"  cried  Rose,  her  small 
foot  beating  on  the  floor,  the  hot  colour  in  her  cheek. 
"How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  face  her  to-night.'" 

Flaxman  started. 

"Miss  Puttenham  is  coming  to  night.'" 

"Certainly.     She   comes   with   Mary  — who   was   to 
pick  her  up  —  after  dinner." 
385 
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Flaxman  patrolled  the  room  a  little,  in  meditation. 
Finally  he  stopped  before  his  wife. 

"You  must  realize,  darling,  that  we  may  be  all  walkmg 
on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  to-night."  ^    u  u-  4 

"If  only  Henry  Barron  were!  -  and  I  might  be  behind 
to  give  the  last  little  chiquenade!"  cried  Rose. 
Flaxman  devoutly  echoed  uie  wish. 
"But  the  point  is -are  there  any  more  of  these  letters 
out?     If  so,  we  may  hear  of  others  to-night.    Then  - 
what  to  do?     Do  I  make  straight  for  Meynell?" 
They  pondered  it.  ^,      . 

"Impossible  to  leave  Meynell  in  ignorance,  said 
Flaxman -"if  the  thing  spreads  Meynell  of  course  would 
be  perfectly  justified  -  in  his  ward's  interests  -in  deny- 
mg  the  whole  matter  absolutely,  true  or  no.  But  can 
,e?  -  with  Barron  in  reserve  -  using  the  Sabin  woman  s 
tale  for  his  own  purposes?" 

Catharine's  face,  a  little  sternly  set,  showed  the  obscure 

conflict  behind.  . ,     .„        ..t,  , 

"He  cannot  say  what  is  false,"  she  said  stiffly.       But 

he  can  refuse  to  answer." 

Flaxman  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  as  confident 

as  her  own. 

"To  protect  a  woman,  my  dear  Catharine  -  a  man  may 
say  anything  in  the  world  — almost." 

Catharine  made  no  reply,  but  her  quiet  face  shoucd 
she  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"That  child  Hester!"  Rose  emerged  suddenly  from 
a  mental  voyage  of  recollection  and  conjecture.     "No,* 
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one  understands  why  Lady  Fox-Wilton  —  stupid  woman! 

—  has  never  seemed  to  care  a  rap  for  her.  It  must  in- 
deed be  annoying  to  have  to  mother  a  child  so  much 
handsomer  than  your  own." 

"I  think  I  am  very  sorry  for  Sir  Ralph  Fox- Wilton," 
said  Catharine,  after  a  moment. 

Rose  assented. 

"Yes!  —  just  an  ordinary  dull,  pig-headed  country 
gentleman  confronted  with  a  situation  that  only  occurs 
in  plays  to  which  you  don't  demean  yourself  by  going! 

—  and  obliged  to  tell  and  act  a  string  of  lies,  when  lies 
happen  to  be  just  one  of  the  vices  you're  not  inclined  to! 
And  then  afterward  you  find  yourself  let  in  for  living 
years  and  years  with  a  bad  conscience  —  hating  the 
cuckoo-child,  too,  more  and  more  as  it  grows  up.     Yes! 

—  I  am  quite  sorry  for  Sir  Ralph!" 

"By  the  way!"  —  Flaxman  looked  up  — "Do  you 
know  I  am  sure  that  I  saw  Miss  Fox- Wilton  —  with 
Philip  Meryon  —  in  Hewlett's  spinney  this  morning. 
I  came  back  from  Markborough  by  a  path  I  had  never 
discovered  before  —  and  there,  sure  enough,  they  were. 
They  heard  me  on  the  path,  I  think,  and  vanished  most 
effectively.  The  wood  is  very  thick.  But  I  am  sure 
it  was  they  —  though  they  were  some  distance  from  me." 

Rose  exclaimed. 

"Naughty,  naughty  child:  She  has  been  absolutely 
forbidden  to  see  him,  the  whole  Fox-Wilton  family  have 
made  themselves  into  gaolers  and  spies  —  and  she  just 
outwits  them  all!    Poor  Alice  Puttenham  hovers  about 
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her -trying  to  distract  and  amuse  her  — and  has  no 
more  influence  than  a  fly.  And  a.  for  the  Rector,  .t 
would  be  absurd,  if  it  weren't  enraging!  Look  at  all 
there  is  on  his  shoulders  just  now -the  way  peop 
appeal  to  him  from  all  over  England  to  come  and  speak 
-or  consult -or  organize -(I  don't  want  to  be  a>n- 
troversial,  Catharine,  darling! -but  there  it  is).  And 
he  can't  niake  up  his  mind  to  leave  Upcote  for  twenty- 
four  hours  till  this  girl  is  safely  off  the  scene!  He  means 
to  take  her  to  Paris  himself  on  Monday.  I  only  hope  he 
has  found  a  proper  sort  of  Gorgon  to  leave  her  with! 

Flaxman  could  not  but  reflect  that  the  whole  relation 
of  Meynell  to  his  ward  might  well  give  openings  to  such  a 
scoundrel  like  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letters  who 
was  certainly  acquainted  with  local  affairs.     But  he  did 
not  e:cpress  this  feeling  aloud.    Meanwhile  Catharme, 
whoshowed  an  interest  in  Hesterwhich  surprised  both  h.m 
and  Rose,  began  to  question  him  on  the  subject  of  Philip 
Meryon.    Meryon's  mother,  it  seemed,  had  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  one  of  Flaxman's  siste:s.  Lady  Helen  Var- 
ley    and  Flaxman  was  well  acquainted  with  the  young 
man's  most  unsatisfactory  record.     He  drew  a  picture 
of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  the  handsome  lad  who  had 
been  the  hope  and  delight  of  his  warm-hearted,  excitab.e 
mother;  of  her  deepening  disappointment  and  premature 

death.  ,      ,  .  u    'c 

"Helen  kept  up  with  him  for  a  time,  for  his  mother  s 

sake,  but  unl-.ickily  he  has  put  himself  beyond  the  pale 

now,  one  way  and  another.     It  is  too  disastrous  about 
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this  pretty  child!  What  on  earth  does  she  see  in 
him?" 

"Simply  a  means  of  escaping  from  her  home,"  said 
Rose  —  "the  situation  working  out!  But  who  knows 
whether  he  hasn't  got  a  wife  already?  Nobody  should 
trust  this  young  man  farther  than  they  can  see  him." 

"It  musn't  —  it  can't  be  allowed!"  said  Catharine, 
with  energy.  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  seemed  to  feel  again 
the  soft  bloom  of  Hester's  young  cheek  against  her  own, 
just  as  when  she  had  drawn  the  girl  to  her,  in  that  instinc- 
tive caress.  The  deep  maternity  in  Catharine  had  never 
yet  found  scope  enough  in  the  love  of  one  child. 

Then,  ivith  a  still  keener  sense  of  the  various  difficulties 
rising  along  Meynell's  path,  Flaxman  and  Rose  returned 
to  the  anxious  discussion  of  Barron's  move  and  how  to 
meet  it.  Catharine  listened,  saying  little;  and  it  was 
presently  settled  that  Flaxman  should  himself  call  on 
Dawes,  the  colliery  manager,  that  afternoon,  and  should 
write  strongly  to  Barron,  putting  on  paper  the  over- 
whelming arguments,  both  practical  and  ethical,  in  favour 
of  silence  —  always  supposing  there  were  no  further 
developments. 
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"Tell  me"  —  said  Rose  presently,  when  Flaxman  had 
left  the  sisters  alone  —  "Mary  of  course  knows  nothing 
of  that  letter?" 

Catharine  flushed. 

"How  could  she?"  She  looked  almost  haughtily  at 
her  sister. 
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Rose  marmured  an  excuse.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
keep  all  k  lowledge  from  Mary  that  there  was  a  scandal 
—  of  son.    sort  —  in  circulation,  if  the  thing  developed?" 

Catharine,  holding  her  head  high,  thought  it  would 
not  only  be  possible,  but  imperative. 

Rose  glanced  at  her  uncertainly.  Catharine  was  the 
only  person  of  whom  she  had  ever  been  afraid.  But 
at  last  she  took  the  plunge. 

"Catharine!  —  don't  be  angry  with  me  —  but  I  think 
Mary  is  interested  in  Richard  Meynell." 

"Why  sho>.ld  I  be  angry.>"  said  Catharine.  She  had 
coloured  a  little,  but  she  was  perfectly  composed.  With 
her  gray  hair,  and  her  plain  widow's  dress,  she  threw  her 
sister's  charming  mondanity  into  bright  relief.  But 
beauty  —  loftily  understood  —  lay  with  Catharine. 

"It  is  ill  luck  —  his  opinions!"  cried  Rose,  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  sister's. 

"Opinions  are  not  'luck,'  "  said  Catharine,  with  a  rather 

cold  smile. 

"You  mean  we  are  responsible  for  them?  Perhaps 
we  are,  if  we  are  responsible  for  anything  —  which  I 
sometimes  doubt.  But  you  like  him —  personally?" 
The  tone  was  almost  pleading. 

"I  think  he  is  a  good  man." 

"And  if  —  if  —  they  do  fall  in  love  —  what  are  we  all 

todc?" 

Rose  looked  half  whimsically  —  half  entreatmgly  at 

her  sister. 

"Wait   till   the  case  arises,"   said   Catharine,   rather 
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•harply.  "And  please  don't  interfere.  You  are  too  fond 
of  match-making,  Rose!" 

"I  am  —  I  just  ache  to  be  at  it,  all  the  time.  But  I 
wouldn't  do  anything  that  would  be  a  grief  to  you." 

Catharine  was  silrrt  a  moment.  Then  she  said  in  a 
tone  that  went  to  the  listener's  heart: 

"Whatever  happened  —  will  be  God's  will." 

She  sat  motionless,  her  eyes  drooped,  her  features  a 
little  drawn  and  pale;  her  thoughts  —  Rose  knew  it  — 
in  v'lie  past. 

Flaxman  came  back  from  his  inter/iew  with  Dawes, 
reporting  that  notning  could  have  been  in  better  taste  or 
feeling  than  Dawes's  view  of  the  matter.  As  far  as  the 
Rector  was  concerned  —  and  he  had  told  Mr.  Barron 
80  —  the  story  was  ridiculous,  the  mere  blunder  of  a 
crazy  woman;  and,  for  the  rest,  what  had  rhey  to  do  in 
Upcote  with  ferreting  into  other  people's  private  affairs.' 
He  had  locked  up  the  letter  in  case  it  might  some  time 
be  necessary  to  hand  it  to  the  police,  and  didn't  intend 
himself  to  say  a  word  to  anybody.  If  the  thing  went 
any  further,  why  of  course  the  Rector  must  be  informed. 
Otherwise  silence  was  best.  He  had  given  a  piece  of  his 
mind  to  Mr.  Barron  and  "didn't  want  to  be  mixed  up 
in  any  such  businet.3."  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Mr. 
Flaxman,  I'm  fighting  for  the  Church  and  hf  r  Creeds 
—  I'm  rot  out  for  backbiting!" 

"Nice  man!"  — said  Rose,  with  enthusiasm —"Why 
didn't  I  ask  him  to-night!" 
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..But»_re,umed  FUxnurn— "he  warned  me  that  if 
any  letter  of  the  kind  got  into  the  handt  of  a  ceruin  Miss 
Nairn  in  the  village  there  might  be  trouble." 

"Mi«i  Nairn?  — Mi.8  Nairn?"    The  aiitera  looked 
at  each  other.    "Oh,  I  know  -  the  lady  in  black  we  .aw 
in  church  the  day  the  revolution  began  —  a  strange  little 
.hrivelled  .pinster-thing  who  lives  in  that  house  by  the 
post-office.    She  quarrelled   mortally  with  the   Rector 
last  year,  because  she  ill-treated  a  little  servant  girl  of 
hers,  and  the  Rector  remonstrated." 
"Well,  she's  one  of  the  'aggrieved.'" 
"They  seem  to  be  an  odd  crew!    There's  the  old  sea- 
captain  that  lives  in  that  queer  house  with  the  single 
yew  tree  and  the  boarded-up  window  on  the  edge  of 
the  Heath.     He's  one  of  them.     He  used  to  come  to 
church   about  once   a  quarter  and  wrote  the  Rector 
interminable  letters  on  the  meaning  of  Ezekiel.    Then 
there's  the  publican  —  East  —  who  nearly  lost  his  li- 
cense last  year  — he  ahvays  put  it  down  w.  the  Rccior 
and  vowed  he'd  be  even  with  him.    I  must  say,  the 
church  in  Upcote  seems  rather  put  to  it  for  defenders!" 
"In  Upcote,"  corrected  Flaxman.    "Tnat's  because 
of    Meynell's   personal  hold.      Plenty   of    'em  — quite 
immaculate— elsewhere.    However,  Dawes  is  a  perfectly 
decent,  honest  man,  and  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the 
Rector's  performances." 

Catharine  had  waited  silently  to  hear  this  remark, 
and  then  went  away  to  write  a  letter. 
"  Poor  darling !     Will  she  go  and  call  on  Dawes  —  for 
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•ymptthy?"  laid  FI«xm«n,  mischievouily  to  hii  wife 
•I  the  door  doted. 

"Sympathy?"  Roie'i  U'-.e  grew  «oft.  "It'i  much  as 
it  w«i  with  Robert.  It  ought  to  be  to  »imple  —  and  it 
i«  to  mixed!  Nature  of  course  ought  to  have  endowed  all 
unbeliever*  with  the  proper  horns  and  tail.  And  there 
they  go  —  stealing  your  heart  away!  —  and  your  daugh- 
ter's." 


The  Flaxmans  and  Catharine  —  who  spent  the  day  with 
her  sister,  before  the  evening  party  —  were  more  and 
more  conscious  of  oppression  as  the  hours  went  on;  as 
though  some  moral  thunder  hung  in  the  air. 

Flaxman  asked  himself  again  and  again  — "Ought  I 
to  go  to  Meynell  at  once?"  and  could  not  satisfy  himself 
with  any  answer;  while  he,  his  wife,  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  being  persons  of  delicacy,  were  all  ashamed  of  finding 
themselves  the  possessors,  against  their  will,  of  fact*  -  - 
supposing  they  were  facts  —  to  which  they  had  no  right. 
Meynell's  ignorance  —  Alice  Puttenhatr's  ignorance  —  of 
their  knowledge,  tormented  their  consciences.  And  it 
added  to  their  discomfort  that  they  shared  their  knowl- 
edge with  such  a  person  as  Henry  Barron.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it. 

A  mild  autumn  day  drew  to  its  close,  with  a  lingering 
gold  in  the  west  and  a  rising  moon.  The  charming  old 
house,  with  its  faded  furniture,  and  its  out-at-clbows 
charm,  was  lit  up  softly,  with  lamps  that  made  a  dim  but 
friendly  shining  in  its  wide  spaces.     It  had  never  belonged 
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to  rich  people,  but  always  to  people  of  taste.  It  boasted 
no  Gainsboroughs  or  Romneys;  but  there  were  lesser  men 
of  the  date,  possessed  of  pretty  talents  of  their  own, 
painters  and  pastellists,  who  had  tried  their  hands  on 
the  f;  lil  ',  of  whom  they  had  probably  been  the  personal 
friends.  The  originals  of  the  portraits  on  the  walls  were 
known  neither  to  history  nor  scandal;  but  their  good, 
modest  faces,  their  brave  red  or  blue  coats,  their  white 
gowns,  and  drooping  feathers  looked  winningly  out  from 
the  soft  shadows  of  the  rooms.  At  Maudeley,  Rose  wore 
her  simplest  dresses,  and  was  astonished  at  the  lightness 
of  the  household  expenses.  The  house  indeed  had  never 
known  display,  or  any  other  luxury  than  space;  and  to 
live  in  it  was  to  accept  its  tradition. 

The  week-enders  arrived  at  tea-time;  Mr.  Norham  with 
a  secretary  and  a  valet,  ..  ach  preoccupied,  and  chewing 
the  fag-end  of  certain  Cabinet  deliberations  in  the  morn- 
ing; Flaxman's  charming  sister.  Lady  Helen  Variey,  and 
her  husband;  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Wanless,  unmarried, 
an  expert  on  armour,  slightly  eccentric,  but  still,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  intriguing  mothers,  and  to  his  own  annoyance, 
more  than  desirable  as  a  husband  owing  to  the  Wanless 
collieries  and  a  few  other  trifles  of  the  same  kind;  tlic 
Bishop  of  Markborough;  Canon  France  and  his  sister; 
a  young  poet  whose  very  delicate  muse  had  lodged  itself 
oddly  in  the  frame  of  an  athlete;  a  high  official  in  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Spearman,  whom  Rose 
regarded  with  distrust  as  likely  to  lead  Hugh  into  too 
much  talk  about  workhouses;  Lady  Helen's  two  girls  just 
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out,  as  dainty  and  well-dressed,  as  gayly  and  innocently 
sure  of  themselves  and  their  place  in  life  as  the  "classes" 
at  their  best  know  how  to  produce;  and  two  or  three 
youths,  bound  f  .1  (a-  torj  by  the  end  of  the  week,  samples, 
these  last,  of  a  on'ewha'.  ne  •  type  in  that  old  University 
—  combining  t  e  Jash,  fan  i!y,  and  insolence  of  the  old 
"tuft"  or  Bulhugdon  in&n,  with  an  amazing  aptitude 
for  the  classics,  rare  indeed  among  the  "tufts"  of  old. 
Two  out  of  the  three  had  captured  almost  every  dis- 
tinction th.:  Ixford  offers;  and  all  three  had  been  either 
gated  for  lengthy  periods  or  "sent  down,"  or  otherwise 
trounced  by  an  angry  college,  puzzled  by  the  queer  con- 
nection between  Irelands  and  Hertfords  on  the  one  hand 
and  tipsy  frolics  on  the  other. 

Meynell  appeared  for  dinner  —  somewhat  late.  It  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Flaxmans  had  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  come,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr. 
Norham.  But  the  party  within  the  church  which,  fore- 
seeing a  Modernist  defeat  in  the  church  courts,  was 
appealing  to  Parliament  to  take  action,  was  strengthen- 
ing every  week;  Meynell's  Saturday  articles  in  the  Mod- 
ernist, the  paper  founded  by  the  Reformers'  League, 
were  already  providing  these  parliamentarians  with  a 
policy  and  inspiration;  and  if  the  Movement  were  to  go 
on  swelling  during  the  winter,  the  government  might  have 
to  take  \ery  serious  cognizance  of  it  during  the  spring. 
-Mr.  Norham  therefore  had  expressed  a  wish  for  some 
conversation  with  the  Modernist  leader,  who  happened 
to  be  Rector  of  Upcote;  and  Meynell,  who  had  by  now  cut 
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himself  adrift  from  all  social  engagements,  had  with  diffi- 
culty  saved  an  evening. 

As  far  as  Norham  was  concerned  Meymell  would  have 
greatly  preferred  to  take  the  Home  Secretary  for  a  Si-nday 
walk  on  the  Chase;  but  he  had  begun  to  love  the  Flax- 
mans,  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  say  No  to  them. 
Moreover,  was  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
meet  at  Maudeley  "one  simple  girl,"  of  whom  he  did 
not  dare  in  these  strenuous  days  to  let  himself  think  too 
much? 

So  that  Rose,  as  she  surveyed  her  dinner  table,  could 
feel  that  she  was  maintaining  the  wide  social  traditions 
of  England,  by  the  mingling  of  as  many  contraries  as 
possible.  But  the  oil  and  vinegar  were  after  all  cunningly 
mixed,  and  the  dinner  went  well.  The  Bishop  was  sepa- 
rated from  Meynell  oy  the  length  of  the  table,  and  Nor- 
ham was  carefully  protected  from  Mr.  Spearman,  in  his 
eyes  a  prince  of  bores,  who  was  always  bothering  the 
Home  Office. 

The  Bishop,  wno  was  seated  biside  Rose  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  noticed  the  black  patch  on  Meynell's  temple, 
and  inquired  its  origin.  Rose  gave  him  a  graphic  account 
both  of  the  accident  and  the  riot.    The  Bishop  raised  his 

eyebrows. 

"How  does  he  contrive  to  live  the  two  lives?  he  said 
in  a  tone  slightly  acid.  "If  he  continues  to  lead  this 
Movement,  he  will  have  to  give  up  fighting  mobs  and 
running  up  and  down  mines." 
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"What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Movement?  "  Rose 
aslced  him,  with  her  most  sympathetic  smile.  Socially 
and  in  her  own  house  she  was  divinely  all  things  to  all 
men.     But  the  Bishop  was  rather  suspicious  of  her. 

"What  can  happen  to  it  but  defeat?  The  only  other 
alternative  is  the  break-up  of  the  Church.  And  for  that, 
think  God,  they  are  not  strong  enough." 
"And  no  compromise  is  possible?" 
"None.  In  three  months  Meynell  and  all  liis  friends 
will  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  English  Church.  It  is 
very  lamentable.  I  am  particularly  sorry  for  Meynell 
himself  —  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  men." 

Rose  felt  her  colour  rising.  She  longed  to  ask  — "But 
supposing  England  has  something  to  say?  —  suppose 
she  chooses  to  transform  her  National  Church?  Hasn't 
she  the  right  and  the  power?" 

But  her  instincts  as  hostess  stifled  her  pugnacity.  And 
the  little  Bishop  looked  so  worn  and  fragile  that  she  had 
no  heart  for  anything  but  cossetting  him.  At  the  same 
time  she  noticed  —  as  she  had  done  befo  ■^  on  other 
occasions  —  the  carious  absence  of  any  ferocity,  any 
smell  of  brimstone,  in  the  air!  How  different  from  Rob- 
ert's day!  Then  the  presumption  underlying  all  con- 
troversy was  of  an  oifended  authority  ranged  against 
an  apologetic  rebellion.  A  tone  of  moral  condemnation 
on  the  one  side,  a  touch  of  casuistry  on  the  other,  confused 
the  issues.  And  now  —  behind  and  around  the  comba- 
tants—  the  clash  of  equal  hosts!  —  over  ground  strewn 
with  dead  assumptions.    The  conflict  might  be  no  less 
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strenuous;  nay!  from  a  series  of  isolated  struggles  it  had 
developed  into  a  world-wide  battle;  but  the  bitterness 
between  man  and  man  was  less. 

Yes  1  — for  the  nobler  spirits  — the  leaders  and  gen- 
erals of  each  army.  But  what  of  the  rank  and  file? 
And  at  the  thought  of  Barron  she  laughed  at  herself  for 
supposing  that  religious  rancour  and  religious  slander 
had  died  out  of  the  world! 

"Can  we  have  some  talk  somewhere?"  said  Norham 
languidly,  in  Meynell's  ear,  as  the  gentlemen  left  the 
dining-room. 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Flaxman  will  have  arranged  something," 
said  Meynell,  with  a  smile  —  detecting  the  weariness  of 
the  political  Atlas. 

And  indeed  Rose  had  all  her  dispositions  made.  They 
found  her  in  the  drawing-room,  amid  a  bevy  of  bright 
gowns  and  comely  faces,  illumined  by  the  cheerful  light 
of  a  big  wood  fire  —  a  circle  of  shimmering  stuffs  and 
gems,  the  blaze  sparkling  on  the  pointed  slippers,  the 
white  necks  and  glossy  hair  of  the  girls,  and  on  the 
diamonds  of  their  mothers. 

But  Rose,  the  centre  of  the  circle,  sprang  up  at  once, 
at  sight  of  her  two  gros  bonnets. 

"The  green  drawing-room!"  she  murmured  in  Mey- 
nell's ear,  and  tripped  on  before  them,  while  the  incoming 
crowd  Oi  gentlemen,  mingling  with  the  ladies,  served 
to  mask  the  movement. 

Not,  however,  before  the   Bishop  had  perceived  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  politician  and  the  heretic.  He  saw 
that  Canon  France,  who  followed  him,  had  also  an  eye 
to  the  retreating  figures. 

"I  trust  we  too  shall  have  our  audience!"   said  the 
Bishop,  ironically. 

Canon  France  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiling. 

Then  his  small  shrewd  eyes  scanned  the  Bishop  inten;Iy. 
Nothing  in  that  delicate  face  beyond  the  sentiments 
proper  to  the  stituation.?  —  the  public  situation.?  As  to 
the  personal  emotion  involved,  that,  the  Canon  kn-^w, 
was  for  the  time  almost  exhausted.  The  Bishop  had 
suffered  much  during  the  preceding  months  — in  his 
affections,  his  fatherly  feeling  toward  his  clergy,  in  his 
sense  of  the  affront  offered  to  Christ's  seamless  vesture 
of  the  Church.  But  now,  France  thought,  pain  had 
been  largely  deadened  by  the  mere  dramatic  interest  of 
the  prospect  ahead,  by  the  anodyne  of  an  immense  corre- 
spondence, and  of  a  vast  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
day,  caused  by  the  various  actions  pending. 

Nothing  eise  —  new  and  disturbing  —  in  the  Bishop's 
mind ."  He  moved  on,  chatting  and  jesting  with  the  young 
girls  who  gathered  round  him.  He  was  evidently  a  fa- 
vourite with  them,  and  with  all  nice  women.  Finally 
he  sank  into  an  armchair  beside  Lady  Helen  Vailey, 
exchanging  Mrs.  Flaxman's  cossetting  for  hers.  His 
small  figure  was  almost  lost  in  the  armchair.  The  fire- 
light danced  on  his  slender  stockinged  legs,  on  his  episco- 
pal shoe  buckles,  on  the  cross  which  adorned  his  episcopal 
breast,  and  then  on  the  gleaming  snow  of  his  hair,  above 
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his  blue  eyes  with  their  slight  unearthliness,  so  large  and 
flower-like  in  his  small  while  face.    He  seemed  very  much 
at  ease  —  throwing  off  all  burdens. 

No!  —  the  Slander  which  had  begun  to  fly  through  the 
diocese,  like  an  arrow  by  night,  had  not  yet  touched  the 
Bishop. 

Nor  Meynell  himself.' 

Yet  France  was  certain  that  Barron  had  not  been  idle, 
that  he  had  not  let  it  drop.  "I  advised  him  to  let  it 
drop"— he  said  uneasily  to  himself —  " that  was  aU  I 

could  do." 

Then  ne  looked  round  him,  at  the  faces  of  the  women 
present.  He  scarcely  knew  any  of  them.  Was  she 
among  them -the  lady  of  Barron's  tale?  He  thought 
of  the  story  as  he  might  have  thought  of  the  plot  of  a 
novel.  When  medieval  charters  were  not  to  be  had,  it 
made  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation.  And  Barron 
could  not  have  confided  it  to  any  one  in  the  diocese,  so 
discreet  — so  absolutely  discreet  — as  he. 

"I  gather  this  Movement  of  yours  is  rapidly  becoming 
formidable?"  said  Norham  to  his  companion. 

He  spoke  with  the  affecUtion  of  interest  that  all  politi- 
cians in  office  must  learn.  But  there  was  no  heart  in 
it,  and  Meynell  wondered  why  the  great  man  had  desired 
to  speak  with  him  at  all. 

He  replied  that  the  growth  of  the  Movement  was 
certainly  a  startling  fact. 

"It  is  now  clear  that  we  must  ultimately  go  to  Parlia- 
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ment.  The  immediate  result  in  the  Church  courts  is 
of  course  not  in  doubt.  But  our  hope  lies  in  such  demon- 
strations m  the  country  as  may  induce  Parliament"— 
he  paused,  laying  a.  quiet  emphasis  on  each  word  —  "to 
reconsider -and  resettle -the  conditions  of  member- 
ship and  office  in  the  English  Church." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Norham,  throwing  up  his 
hand -"What  a  prospect!  If  that  business  once  gets 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  it'll  have  everything  else 
out." 

"Yes.     It's  big  enough  to  ask  for  time  —  and  take  it." 
Norham  suppressed  a  slight  yawn  as  he  turned  in  his 
chair. 

"The  House  of  Commons,  alas!  —  never  shows  to  ad- 
vantage in  an  ecclesiastical  debate.  You'd  think  it  w«s 
in  the  condition  of  Sydney  Smith  with  a  cold  —  not 
sure  whether  there  were  nine  Articles  and  Thirty-Nine 
Muses  —  or  the  other  way  on!" 

Meynell  looked  at  the  Secreury  of  State  in  silence  — 
his  eyes  twinkling.  He  had  heard  from  various  friends 
of  this  touch  of  insolence  in  Norham.  He  awaited  its 
disap,  earance. 

Edward  Norham  was  a  man  still  young;  under  forty 
mdeed,  though  marked  prematurely  by  hard  work  and  hard 
fighting.  His  black  hair  had  receded  on  the  temples, 
and  was  obviously  thinning  on  the  crown  of  the  head- 
he  wore  spectacles,  and  his  shoulders  had  taken  the  stoop 
of  office  work.  But  the  eyes  behind  the  spectacles  lost 
nothing  that  they  desired  to  see,  and  the  general  impres- 
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sion  was  one  of  bull-dog  strength,  which  could  be  imperti- 
nent and  aggressive,  and  could  also  masque  itself  in  a 
good  humour  and  charm  by  no  means  insincere.  In  his 
political  career,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  great  :  ings;  and  he 
would  owe  them  mainly  to  a  power  of  work,  supreme 
even  in  these  hard-driven  days.  This  power  of  work  en- 
abled him  to  glean  in  many  fields,  and  keep  his  eye  on 
many  chances  that  his  colleagues  perforce  neglected.  The 
Modernist  Movement  was  one  of  these  chances.  For 
years  he  had  foreseen  great  changes  ahead  in  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  and  this  group  of  men  seemed  to  be 
forcing  the  pace. 

Suddenly,  as  his  eyes  perused  the  strong  humanity  of 
the  face  beside  him,  Norham  changed  his  manner.  He 
sat  up  and  put  down  the  paper-knife  he  had  been  teasing. 
As  he  did  so  there  was  a  little  crash  at  his  elbow  and  some- 
thing rolled  on  the  floor. 
"What's  that?" 

"No  harm  done,"  said  Meynell,  stooping  —  "one  of 
our  host's  Greek  coins.  What  a  beauty!"  He  picked 
up  the  little  case  and  the  coin  which  had  rolled  out  of  it 
—  a  gold  coin  of  Velia,  with  a  head  of  Athene  —  one  of 
the  great  prizes  of  the  collector. 

Norham  took  it  with  eagerness.     He  was  a  Cambridge 

man,  and  a  fine  scholar,  and  such  things  delighted  Hm. 

"I  didn't  know  Flaxman  cared  for  these  things." 

"He  inherited  them,"  said  Meynell,  pointing  to  the 

open  cabinet  on  the  table.     "But  he  loves  them  too. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  always  has  them  put  out  on  great  occasions. 
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Such   things   are   soon 


are   quite   priceless,   I   believe, 
lost." 

"Oh!- they   are   safe   enough   here,"   said   Norham 
returnmg   the   coin   to   its   place,    with    another   loving 
look  at  It.     Then,  with  an  effort,  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  with  great  rapidity  began  to  question  his 
companion  as  to  the  details  and  progress  of  the  Movement 
All  the  facts  up  to  date,  the  number  of  Reformers  enrolled 
smce  the  foundation  of  the  League,  the  Lca^^ue's  finances, 
the  astonishmg  growth  of  its   petition   to   Parliament 
the  progress  of  the  Movement  in  the  Universities,  among 
the  ardent  and  intellectual  youth  of  the  day,  its  spread 
from  week  to  week  among  the  clergy:  these  things  came 
out  steadily  and  clearly  in  Meynell's  replies. 

"The  League  was  started  in  July  -  it  is  now  October 
VVe  have  fifty  thousand  enrolled  members,  all  communi- 
cants in  Modernist  churches.  Meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions are  being  arranged  at  this  moment  all  over  England- 
and  in  January  or  February  there  will  be  a  formal  inaugu- 
ration of  the  n,      Liturgy  in  Dunchester  Cathedral  " 

Heavens!"  said  Norham,  dropping  all  signs  of  lan- 
guor.      Dunchester  will  venture  it.'" 
Meynell  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  episcopal  proceedings 
against  the  Bishop,  which,  as  you  see,  have  just  begun, 
may  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  that  the  Cathedral 

may  be  no  longer  at  our  disposal,  but " 

"The  Dean,  surely,  has  power  to  close  it!" 
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"The  Dean  has  come  over  to  us,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Canons." 

Norham  threw  back  his  head  with  a  laugh  c  '  amaze- 
ment. 

"The  first  time  in  history  tJiat  a  Dean  has  been  of 
the  same  opinion  as  his  Bishop!  Upon  my  word,  the 
government  has  been  badly  informed  or  I  have  not  kept 
up.  I  had  no  idea  —  simply  no  idea  —  that  things  had 
gone  so  far.  Markborough  of  course  gives  us  very  differ- 
ent accounts  —  he  and  the  Bishops  acting  with  him." 

"A  great  deal  is  going  on  which  our  Bishop  here  is 
quite  unaware  of." 

"You  can  substantiate  what  you  have  been  saying?" 

"I  vv  !  send  you  papers  to-morrow  morning.  But  of 
course'  —added  Meynell,  after  a  pause  — "a  great 
many  of  us  will  be  out  of  our  berths,  in  a  few  months, 
temporarily  at  least.  It  will  rest  with  Parliament  whether 
we  remain  sol" 

"The  Non-Jurors  of  the  twentieth  century!"  murmured 
Ncwham,  with  a  half-sceptical  intonation. 

"Ah,  but  this  is  the  twentieth  century!"— said  Mey- 
nell smiling.  "And  in  our  belief  the  denouement  will 
be  different." 

"What  will  you  do  — you  clergy  — when  you  are 
deprived?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  will  take  a  long  time 
us  —  and  so  long  as  there  are  any  of  us  left  in  our  livings, 
each  will  come  to  the  help  of  the  other." 
"But   you   yourself?" 
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"I  have  already  made  arrangements  for  a  big  barn  in 

barn  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  magnificent  old  place 
wuh  a  forest  of  wooden  arches,  and  a  vault  like  a  church.' 
The  village  w.ll  worship  there  for  a  while.  We  shall 
make  it  beautiful  I" 

Norham  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  was  stupefied 
by  the  energy,  the  passion  of  religious  hope  in  the  face 
beside  h,m.  Then  the  critical  temper  in  him  conquered 
his  emotion,  and  he  said,  not  without  sarcasm: 

"This  is  all  very  surprising  -  very  interesting  -  but 
what  are  theul.as  behind  you.'  A  thing  like  this  cannot 
hve  without  Ideas  -  and  I  confess  I  have  always  thought 
the  Ideas  of  Liberal  Christianity  a  rather  beggariy  set- 
out— excuse  the  phrase!" 

"There  is  nothing  to  excuse! -the  phrase  fits.  'A 
reduced  Christianity' -as  opposed  to  a  'full  Chris- 
tianity-that  is  the  description  lately  given,  I  thin:^,  by 
a  divinity  professor.  I  don't  quarrel  with  it  at  all 
Who  can  care  for  a  'reduced'  anything!  But  a  trans- 
Jormed  Christianity  —  that  is  another  matter." 
"Why  'Christianity'  at  all.'" 

Meynell  looked  at  him  in  a  smiling  silence.     He- 
the  man  of  religion  -  was  unwilling  in  these  surroundings 
to  play  the  prophet,  to  plunge  into  the  central  stream  of 
argument.      But  Norham,  the  outsider  and  dilettante 
was  conscious  of  a  kindled  mind. 

"That  is  the  question  to  which  it  always  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  answer,"  he  said  easily,  leaning  back  in  his 
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chair.  "You  think  you  can  take  what  you  like  of  a 
great  hiuoricai  religion  and  leave  the  rest  —  that  you 
can  fall  back  on  its  prc-suppositions  and  build  it  anew. 
But  the  prc-suppositions  themselves  are  all  crumblinK. 
'God' — 'soul, "free-will, "immortality' — even  human  iden- 
tity —  is  there  one  of  the  old  fundamental  notions  that 
still  stands,  unchallenged?  What  are  we  in  the  eyes  of 
modern  psychology  —  but  a  world  of  automata  —  danc- 
ing to  stimuli  from  outside?  What  has  become  of  con- 
science —  of  the  moral  law  —  of  Kant's  imperative  — 
in  the  minds  of  writers  like  these?" 

He  pointed  to  two  recent  novels  lying  on  the  table, 
both  of  them  brilliant  glorifications  of  sordid  forms  of 
adultery. 

Meynell's  look  fired. 

"Ah!  —  but  let  us  distinguish.     W?  are  not  anarchists 

—  as  those  men  are.  Our  claim  is  precisely  that  we  are, 
and  desire  to  remain,  a  part  of  a  Society  —  a  definite 
community  with  definite  laws  —  of  a  National  Church 

—  of  the  nation,  that  is,  in  its  spiritual  aspect.  The 
question  for  which  we  are  campaigning  is  as  to  the  terms 
of  membership  in  that  society.  But  terms  and  conditions 
there  must  always  be.  The  'wild  living  intellect  of  man' 
must  accept  conditions  in  the  Church,  as  we  conceive  it, 
no  less  than  in  the  Church  as  Newman  conceived  it." 

Norhan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Then  why  all  this  bother?" 

"Because  the  conditions  must  be  adjusted  from  time 
to  time!    Otherwise  the  church  suffers  and  souls  are  lost 
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—  wantonly,  without  reason.  But  there  is  no  churcli  - 
no  religion  —  without  some  venture,  some  leap  of  faith! 
If  you  can't  make  any  leap  at  all  —  any  venture  —  ilion 
you  remain  outside  —  and  you  think  yourself,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  run  amuck  —  as  these  men  do!"  He  pL-inted 
to  the  books.  "But  we  make  the  venture!  —  toe  accept 
the  great  hypothesis  —  of  faith." 

The  sound  of  voices  came  dimly  to  them  from  tlie 
farther  rooms.     Norham  pointed  toward  them. 

"What  difference  then  between  you  —  and  your 
Bishop?" 

"Simply  that  in  his  case  —  as  we  say  —  the  hypothe- 
sis of  faith  is  weighted  with  a  vast  mass  of  stubborn 
matter  that  it  was  never  meant  to  carry  —  bad  historv, 
bad  criticism,  an  out-grown  philosophy.  To  make 
it  carry  it  —  in  our  belief  —  you  have  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  that  gradual  education  of  the  world  —  education  of 
the  mind,  education  of  the  conscience  —  which  is  the 
c\\'x'  mark  of  God  in  the  world.     But  the  hypothesis  of 

i  '  ;,  1  self,  remains  —  take  it  at  its  lowest  —  ;i3  rational, 
as  deiensible,  as  legitimate  as  any  other!" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  it.'  God  —  conscience — 
responsibility.'" 

"Those  are  the  big  words!"  said  Meynell,  smiling 
—  "andof  course  the  true  ones.  But  what  the  saint  means 
by  it,  I  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  is  that  there  is  in 
man  something  mysterious,  superhuman  —  a  Life  in 
life  —  which  can  be  indefinitely  strengthened,  enlightened, 
purified,  till  it  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  the  world,  till 
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it  'toss  him'  to  the  'breast'  of  God!— or  again,  can  be 
weakened,  lost,  destroyed,  till  he  relapses  into  the  animal. 
Believe  it,  we  say!  Live  by  it!  — make  the  venture. 
Verificatur  vivendo!" 

Again  the  conversation  paused.  From  the  distance 
once  more  came  the  merry  clamour  of  the  farther  drawing- 
room.  A  din  of  young  folk,  chaffing  and  teasing  each 
other  —  a  girl's  defiant  voice  above  it — -outbursts  of 
laughter.  Norhnm,  who  had  in  him  a  touch  of  dramatic 
imagination,  enjoyed  the  contrast  between  the  gay  crowd 
in  the  distance  and  this  quiet  room  where  he  sat  face  to 
face  with  a  visionary  —  surely  altogether  remote  from 
the  marrying,  money-making,  sensuous  world.  Yet 
after  all  the  League  was  a  big,  prartical,  organized  fact. 

"What  you  have  expressed  —  very  finely,  if  I  may  say 
so  —  is  of  course  the  mystical  creed,"  he  replied  at  last, 
with  suave  politeness.     "But  why  call  it  Christianity?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  pride  in 
himself.  He  felt  complacently  that  he  understood  Mey- 
nell  and  appreciated  him;  and  that  hardly  any  of  his 
colleagues  would,  or  could  have  done  so. 

"Why  call  it  Christianity?"  he  repeated. 

"Because  Christianity  is  this  creed!  —  'embodied  in 
a  tale.'    And  mankind  must  have  tales  and  symbols." 

"And  the  life  of  Christ  is  your  symbol?" 

"More!  —  it  is  our  Sacrament  —  the  supreme  Sacra- 
ment—  to  which  all  other  symbols  of  the  same  kind 
lead  —  in  which  they  are  summed  up." 
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"And  that  is  why  you  make  so  much  of  the  Euch- 
arist?" 

"It  is  —  to  us  —  just  as  full  of  mystical  meaning,  just 
as  much  the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man,  as  to  the 
Catholic  —  Roman  or  Anglican." 

"Strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  of  youl"  said 
Norham,  after  a  moment,  with  an  incredulous  smUe. 

"Yes  — that  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  last  six 
months.  But  we  might  all  have  guessed  it.  The  fuel 
has  been  long  laid  — now  comes  the  kindling,  and  the 
blaze!" 

There  was  a  pause.    Then  Norham  said  abruptly  — 
"Now  what  is  it  you  want  of  Parliament.'" 
The  two  men  plunged  into  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
politician  became  presently  aware  that  the  parish  priest, 
the  visionary,  possessed  a  surprising  amount  of  practical 
and  statesman-like  ability. 

Meanwhile  —  a  room  or  two  away  —  in  the  great  bare 
drawing-room,  with  its  faded  tapestries,  and  its  warm 
mixture  of  lamplight  and  firelight,  the  evening  guests 
had  been  arriving.  Rose  stood  at  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  receiving,  her  husband  beside  her,  Catharine  a 
little  way  behind. 

"Oh!"  cried  Rose  suddenly,  under  her  breath,  only 
heard  by  Hugh  —  a  little  sound  of  perturbation. 

Outeide,  in  the  hall,  hardly  lit  at  intervals  by  oil- 
lamps,  a  group  could  be  seen  advancing;  in  front  Alice 
Puttenham  and  Mary,  and  behind,  the  Fox-Wilton  party, 
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Hester's  golden  head  and  challenging  gait  drawing  all 
eyes  as  she  passed  along. 

But  it  was  on  Alice  Puttenham  that  Rose's  gaze  was 
fixed.  She  came  dreamily  forward;  and  Rose  saw  her 
marked  out,  by  the  lovely  oval  of  the  face,  its  whiteness, 
its  melancholy,  from  all  the  moving  shapes  around  her. 
She  wore  a  dress  of  black  gauze  over  white;  a  little  scarf 
of  old  lace  lay  on  her  shoulders;  her  still  abundant  hair 
was  rolled  back  from  her  high  brow  and  sad  eyes.  She 
looked  very  small  and  childish  —  as  frail  as  thistle- 
down. 

"  And  behind  her,  Hester's  stonny  beauty!  Rose  gave 
a  little  gulp.  Then  she  found  herself  pressing  a  cold 
hand,  and  was  conscious  of  sudden  relief.  Miss  Putten- 
ham's  shy  composure  was  unchanged.  She  could  not 
have  looked  so  —  she  could  not  surely  have  confronted 
such  a  gathering  of  neighbours  and  strangers,  if — 

No,  no!  The  Slander  —  Rose,  in  her  turn,  saw  It 
under  an  image,  as  though  a  dark  night-bird  hovered  over 
Upcote  — had  not  yet  descended  on  this  gentle  head. 
With  eager  kindness,  Hugh  came  forward  —  and  Cath- 
arine. They  found  her  a  place  by  the  fire,  where  pres- 
ently the  glow  seemed  to  make  its  way  to  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  she  sat  silent  and  amused,  watching  the  triumph  of 

Hester. 

For  Hester  was  no  sooner  in  the  room  than,  resenting 
perhaps  the  decidedly  cool  reception  that  Mrs.  Flax- 
man  had  given  her,  she  at  once  set  to  work  to  extinguish 
all  the  other  young  women  there.    And  she  had  very 
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soon  succeeded.  The  Oxford  youths,  Lord  Wanless, 
the  sons  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  squires,  they  were 
ail  presently  gathered  about  her,  as  thick  as  bees  on 
honeycomb,  recognizing  in  her  instantly  one  of  those 
beings  endowed  from  their  cradle  with  a  double  portion  of 
sex-magic,  who  leave  such  a  wild  track  behind  them  in 
the  world. 

By  her  chair  stood  poor  Stephen  Barron,  absorbed  in 
her  every  look  and  tone.  Occasionally  she  threw  him 
a  word  —  Rose  thought  for  pure  mischief;  and  his  whole 
face  would  light  up. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  round  Hester  stood  one  of 
the  Oxford  lads,  a  magnificent  fellow,  radiating  health 
and  gayety,  who  was  trying  to  wear  her  down  in  one  of  the 
word-games  of  the  day.  They  fought  hard  and  breath- 
lessly, everybody  listening  partly  for  the  amusement  of 
the  game,  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  good 
looks  of  the  young  creatures  playing  it.  At  last  the  man 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  cry  of  victory. 

"Beaten!  —  beaten!  —  by  a  hair.  But  you're  wonder- 
ful, Miss  Fox-Wilton.  I  never  found  anybody  near  so 
good  as  you  at  it  before,  except  a  man  I  met  once  at 
Newmarket  —  Philip  Meryon  — do  you  know  him.? 
Never  saw  a  fellow  so  good  at  games.  But  an  awfully 
queer  fish!" 

It  seemed  to  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  Rose  that 
there  was  an  instantaneous  and  a  thrilling  silence.  Hester 
tossed  her  head;  her  colour,  after  the  first  start,  ebbed 
away;  she  grew  pale. 
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"Yes,  I  do  know  him.  Why  is  he  a  queer  fish?  You 
only  say  that  because  he  beat  you!" 

The  young  man  gave  a  half-laugh,  and  looked  at  his 
friends.  Then  he  changed  the  subject.  But  Hester 
got  up  impatiently  from  her  seat,  and  would  not  play  any 
more.  Rose  caught  the  sudden  intentness  with  which 
Ali. ".  Puttenham's  eyes  pursued  her. 

Stephen  Barron  c-'me  to  the  help  of  his  hostess,  and 
started  more  games.  Rose  was  grateful  to  him  —  and 
quite  intolerably  sorry  for  him. 

"But  why  was  I  obliged  to  shake  hands  with  the  other 
brother?"  she  thought  rebelliously,  as  she  watched  the 
disagreeable  face  of  Maurice  Barron,  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  circle  not  far  from  Hester.  He  had  a  look 
of  bad  company  which  displeased  her;  and  she  resented 
what  seemed  to  her  an  inclination  to  stare  at  the  pretty 
women  —  especially  at  Hester,  and  Miss  Puttenham. 
Heavens!  —  if  that  odious  father  had  betrayed  anything 
to  such  a  son!     Surely,  surely  it  was  inonceivable! 

The  party  was  beginning  to  thin  when  Meynell,  im- 
patient to  be  quit  of  his  Cabinet  Minister  that  he  might 
find  Mary  Elsmeit  before  it  was  too  late,  hurried  from 
the  green  drawing-room,  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Norham, 
and  stumbled  against  a  young  man,  who  in  the  very 
imperfect  illumination  had  not  perceived  the  second  figure 
behind  the  Home  Secretary. 

"Hulb!"  said  Meynell  brusquely,  stepping  back.  "How 
do  you  do?     Is  Stephen  here?" 

Maurice    Barron    answered    in    the  affirmative  —  and 
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added,  as  though  from  the  need  to  say  something,  no 
matter  what: 

"I  hear  there  are  some  coins  to  be  seen  in  t.iere'" 

"There  are." 

Meynell  passed  on,  his  countenance  showing  a  stern- 
ness, a  contempt  even,  that  was  rare  with  him.  He  and 
Norham  passed  through  the  next  drawing-room,  and  met 
various  acquaintances  at  the  farther  door.  Maurice  Barron 
stood  watching  them.  The  persons  invading  the  room 
had  come  intending  to  see  the  coins.  But  meeting  the 
Home  Secretary  they  turned  back  with  him,  and  Meynell 
followed  them,  eager  to  disengage  himself  from  them. 
At  the  door  some  impulse  made  him  lurn  and  look  back. 
He  saw  Maurice  Barron  disappearing  into  the  green 
drawing-room. 

The  night  was  soft  and  warm.  Catharine  and  Mary 
had  come  prepared  to  walk  home,  Catharine  eagerly 
resummg,  now  that  her  health  allowed  it,  the  Spartan 
habits  of  their  normal  life.  Flaxman  was  drawn  by  the 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  and  the  park  to  offer  to  escort 
them  to  the  lower  lodge.  Hester  declared  that  she  too 
would  walk,  and  carelessly  accepted  Stephen's  escort. 
Meynell  stepped  out  from  the  house  with  them,  and  in 
the  natural  sequence  of  things  he  found  himself  with 
Mary. 

Flaxman  and  Catharine,  who  led  the  way,  hardly 
spoke  to  each  other.  They  walked,  pensive  and  de- 
pressed.    Each  knew  what  the  other  was  thinking  of,  and 
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each  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  for  the  moment 
by  any  fresh  talk  about  it.  Just  behind  them  they  could 
hear  Hester  laughing  and  sparring  with  Stephen;  and  when 
Catharine  looked  back  she  could  see  Meynell  and  Mary 
far  away,  in  the  distance  of  the  avenue  they  were  following. 

The  great  lime-trees  on  either  side  threw  long  shadows 
on  grass  covered  with  the  fresh  fallen  leaf,  which  gleamed, 
a  pale  orange,  through  the  dusk.  The  sky  was  dappled 
with  white  cloud,  and  the  lime-boughs  overhead  broke 
it  into  patterns  of  delight.  The  sharp  scent  of  the 
fallen  leaves  was  in  the  air;  and  the  night  for  all  its 
mildness  prophesied  winter.  Meynell  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  moving  on  enchanted  ground,  beneath  enchanted 
trees.  The  tension  of  his  long  talk  with  Norham,  the 
cares  of  his  leadership  —  the  voices  of  a  natural  ambition, 
dropped  away.  Mary  in  a  blue  cloak,  a  white  scarf 
wound  about  her  head,  summed  up  for  him  the  pure 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  night.  For  the  first  time  he 
did  not  attempt  to  check  the  thrill  in  his  veins;  he  began 
to  hope.  It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  change  in  Mrs. 
Elsmere's  attitude  toward  him.  He  had  no  idea  what 
had  caused  it;  but  he  felt  it.  And  he  realized  also  that 
through  unseen  and  inexplicable  gradations  Mary  had 
come  mysteriously  near  to  him.  He  dared  not  have 
spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her;  but  such  feeling  as  theirs, 
however  restraiued,  penetrates  speech  and  gesture,  and 
irresistibly  makes  all  things  new. 
They  spoke  of  the  most  trivial  matters,  and  hardly 
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noticed  what  they  said.  He  all  the  time  was  thinking: 
"Beyond  this  tumult  there  will  be  rest  some  day  —  then 
I  may  sp.;ak.  We  could  live  hardly  and  simply  —  neither 
of  us  waits  luxury.  But  now  it  would  be  unjust  —  it 
would  brinj?  too  great  a  burden  on  her  —  and  her  poor 
mother.  I  must  wait!  But  we  shall  see  each  other  — 
we  shall  understand  each  other!" 

Meanwhile  she,  on  her  side,  would  perhaps  have  given 
the  world  to  share  the  struggle  from  which  he  debarred 
her. 

Nevertheless,  for  both,  it  was  an  hour  of  happiness 
and  hope. 


1,1' 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


SO  I  see  your  name  this  morning,  Stephen,  on  their 
list." 
Henry  Barron  held  up  a  page  of  the   Times  and 
pointed  to  its  first  column. 

"  I  sent  it  in  some  time  ago." 

"And  pray  what  does  your  parish  think  of  it?" 

"They  won't  support  me." 

"Thank  God!" 

Barron  rose  majestically  to  his  feet,  and  from  the  rug 
surveyed  his  thin,  fair-haired  son.  Stephen  had  just 
ridden  over  from  his  own  tiny  vicarage,  twelve  miles 
away,  to  settle  some  business  connected  with  a  family 
legacy  with  his  father.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Reform 
Movement  there  had  been  frequent  disputes  between  the 
father  and  son,  if  aggressive  attack  on  the  one  side  and 
silent  endurance  on  the  other  make  a  dispute.  Barron 
scorned  his  eldest  son,  as  a  faddist  and  a  dreamer;  while 
Stephen  could  never  remember  the  time  when  his  father 
had  not  seemed  to  him  the  living  embodiment  of  preju- 
dice, obstinacy,  and  caprice.  He  had  always  reckoned 
it  indeed  the  crowning  proof  of  Meynell's  unworldly 
optimism  that,  at  the  moment  of  his  father's  accession  to 
the  White  House  estate,  there  should  have  been  a  passing 
316 
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friendship  between  him  and  the  Rector.  Yet  whenever 
thoughts  of  this  kind  presented  themselves  explicitly  to 
Stephen  he  tried  to  suppress  them.  His  life,  often,  was  a 
constant  struggle  between  a  genuine  and  irrepressible 
dislike  of  his  father  and  a  sore  sense  that  no  Christian 
priest  could  permit  himself  such  a  feeling. 

He  made  no  reply  to  his  father's  interjection.     But 
Barron  knew  very  well  that  his  son's  self-control  was  no 
indication  of  lack  of  will;  quite  the  contrary;  and  the 
father  was  conscious  of  a  growing  exasperation  as  he 
watchea  the  patient  compression  of  the  young  mouth 
He  wanted  .somehow  to  convict  and  crush  Stephen;  and 
he  believed  that  he  held  the  means  thereto  in  his  hand.  He 
had  not  been  sure  before  Stephen  arrived    whether   he 
should  reveal  the  situation  or  not.     But  the  temptation 
was  too  great.  That  the  son's  mind  and  soul  should  finally 
have  escaped  his  father,  "  like  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
owler,    was  the  unforgivable  offence.  What  a  gentle,  mal- 
leable fellow  he  had  seemed  in  his  school  and  college  days' 
-how  amenable  to  the  father's  spiritual  tyranny'     It 
was  Barron's  constant  excuse  to  himself  for  his  own  ran- 
corous feeling -that  Meynell  had  robbed  him  of  his  son. 
^   You  probably  think  it  strange"  -  he  resumed  harshly 
that  I  should  rejoice  in  what  of  course  is  your  mis- 
fortune-that  your  people  reject  you;  but  there  are 
higher  interests  than  those  of  personal   affection  con- 
cerned in  this  business.     We  who  are  defending  her  must 
think  first  of  the  Church!" 
"Naturally,"   said   Stephen. 


f^! 
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His  father  looked  at  him  in  tilence  for  a  moment,  at 
the  mild  pliant  figure,  the  downcast  eye». 

"There  is,  however,  one  thing  for  which  I  have  cause  — 
wc  all    have  cause  — to  be   grateful   to   Meynell."    he 
said,  with  emphasis. 
Stephen  looked  up. 

"I  understand  he  refused  to  sanction  your  engageme.it 
to  Hester  Fox-Wilton." 
The  young  man  flushed. 

"It  would  be  better,  I  think,  father,  if  we  are  to  talk 
over  these  matters  quietly  —  which  I  understood  is  the 
reason  you  asked  me  to  come  here  to-day  —  that  you 
should  avoid  a  tone  toward  myself  and  my  affairs  which 
can  only  make  frank  conversation  difficult  or  impossible 
between  us." 

"I  have  no  desire  to  be  offensive,"  said  Barron,  check- 
ing himself  with  difficulty,  "and  I  have  only  your  good 
in  view,  though  you  may  not  believe  it.  My  reason 
for  approving  Meynell  in  the  matter  is  that  Y  vas  aware 
—  and  you  were  not  aware"  —  he  fell  into  t'.c  slow  phras- 
ing he  always  affected  on  imporUnt  occasions  —  "ot 
facts  bearing  vitally  on  your  proposal;  and  that  in  the 
light  of  them  he  acted  as  any  honest  man  was  bound  to 

act." 
"What  do  you  mean!"  cried  Stephen,  sprmgmg  to 

his  feet. 

"I  mean" — the  answer  was  increasingly  deliberate  — 
"that  Hester  Fox-Wilton  —it  is  very  painful  to  have  to 
go  into  these  things,  but  it  is  necessary,  I  regret  to  say  - 
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it  not  a  Fox-Wilton  at  all  —  and  hai  no  right  whatever 
to  her  name!" 

Stephen  walked  up  to  the  speaker. 

"Take  care,  father!  This  is  a  question  of  a  girl  —  an 
unprotected  girl!  What  right  have  you  to  say  such  an 
abominable  thing!" 

He  stood  panting  and  white,  in  front  of  his  father. 

"The  right  of  truth!"  said  Barron.  "It  happens  to 
be  true." 

"Your  grounds?" 

"The  confession  of  the  woman  who  nursed  her  mother 
—  who  was  not  Lady  Fox-Wilton." 

Barron  had  now  assumed  the  habitual  attitude  — 
thumbs  in  his  pockets,  legs  slightly  apart  — that  Stephen 
had  associated  from  his  childhood  with  the  long  bullying, 
secular  and  religious,  that  Barron's  family  owed  to 
Barron's    temperament. 

In  the  pause,  Stephen's  quick  breathing  could  be 
heard. 

"Who  was  she?" 

The  son's  tone  had  caught  the  father's  sharpness. 

"Well,  my  dear  Stephen,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  tell 
you  while  you  look  at  me  in  that  fashion!  Believe 
me  — it  is  not  my  fault,  but  my  misfortune,  that  J 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  this  very  disagreeable 
secret.  And  I  have  one  thing  to  say  —  you  must  give 
me  your  promise  that  you  will  regard  any  communi- 
cation from  me  as  entirely  confidential,  before  I  say 
another  word." 
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Stephen  walked  away  to  the  window  and  came  back. 

"Very  well.     I   promise." 

"Sit  down.    It  is  a  long  story." 

The  son  obeyed  mechanically,  his  frowning  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  father.  Barron  at  once  plunged  into  an  account 
of  his  interview  with  Judith  Sabi...  omitting  only  those 
portions  of  it  which  connected  the  story  with  Meyncll. 
It  was  evident,  prescfiiiy,  that  Stephen  —  to  the  dawn- 
ing triumph  of  his  father  —  listened  with  an  increasingly 
troubled  mind.  And  indeed,  at  the  first  whisper  of  thi.' 
jtory.  there  had  flashed  through  the  young  man's  memory 
the  Vision  of  Meynell  arguing  and  expostulating  on  that 
J\ily  afternoon,  when  he,  Stephen,  had  spoken  so  con- 
fidingly, so  unsuspectingly  of  his  love  for  Hester.  Hi- 
recalled  his  own  amazement,  his  sense  of  shock  and 
strangeness.  What  Meynell  said  on  that  occasion 
seemed  to  have  so  little  relation  to  what  Meynell  hab- 
itually was.  Mej  nell,  for  whom  love,  in  its  spiritual 
aspect,  was  the  salt  and  significance  of  life,  the  found- 
ation of  all  wisdom  —  Meynell  on  that  occasion  had 
seemed  to  make  comparatively  nothing  of  love!  —  to 
deny  its  simplest  rights  —  to  put  it  despotically  out  of 
count.  Stephen,  as  he  had  long  recognized,  had  been 
overborne  and  silenced  by  Meynell's  personality  rather 
than  by  Meynell's  arguments  —  by  the  disabling  force 
mainly  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  man  who  bade  him 
wait  and  renounce.  But  in  his  heart  he  had  never  quite 
forgiven,  or  understood;  and  for  all  the  subsequent 
troi.  ble  about  Hester,  all  his  own  jealousy  and  pain,  he 
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had  not  been  able  to  prevent  himself  from  blaming 
Meyncil.     And  now  -  now!  -  if  this  story  were  tru- 

he   began   to   understand.     Poor  child -poor   mo  '■ ' 

With  the  marriage  of  the  child,  must  come -he  felt  the 

v^A-  "r""'  '°"'"''°"  °f  '^'  '""'her.  A  woman 
hke  Ahce  Puttenham,  a  man  like  Meynell,  were  not 
■kely  to  g,ve  Hester  to  her  lover  without  telling  that 
lover  what  he  had  a  right  to  know.  Small  blame  to  them 
.f  they  were  not  prepared  to  bring  about  that  crisis 
prematurely  while  Hester  was  still  so  young!  It  must 
be  faced  —  but  not,  not  till  it  must! 

fin^r:-''\""''""°°''-  ^  '"'^  °f  ^"^"^  «"d  pitiful  love 
filled  h,s  heart;  while  his  intelligence  dismally  accepted 
and  endorsed  the  story  his  father  was  telling  with  that 
heavy  tragic  touch  which  the  son  instinctively  hated  as 
msmcere  and  theatrical. 

"Now  then,  perhaps," -Barron  wound  up -"you  will 
reahze  why  it  is  I  feel  Meynell  has  acted  considerately 
and  as  any  true  friend  of  yours  was  bound  to  act.  He  knew 
-and  you  were  ignorant.     Such  a  marriage  could  not 

.T'  u  i°L''°"'  '^^PPi"""'  «"d  he  rightly  interposed." 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  Hester  herself  " 
cried  Stephen  hotly- "supposing  the  thing  is  true^  '  I 
admit -,t  may  be  true,"  and  as  he  spoke  a  host  of 
mall  confirmations  came  thronging  into  his  unwilling 
mind.      "But  in  any  case " 

He  walked  up  to  his  father  again. 

"What  have  you   done  about  it,  father.'"   he  said 
Sharply.     "I  suppose  you  went  to  Meynell  at  once." 
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Barron  smiled,  with  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows.  He  knocked 
off  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  and  paused. 

"Of  course  you  have  seen  Meynell?"  Stephen  repeated. 

"No,   I   haven't." 

"I  should  have  thought  that  was  your  first  duty." 

"It  was  not  easy  to  decide  what  my  duty  was,"  said 
Barron,  with  the  same  emphasis,  "not  at  all  easy." 

"What  do  you  mean,  father?  There  seems  to  be 
something  more  behind.  If  there  is,  considering  my  feel- 
ing for  Hester,  it  seems  to  me  that  having  told  me  so 
much  you  are  bound  to  tell  me  all  you  know.  Remem- 
ber—  this  story  concerns  the  girl  I  love!" 

Passion  and  pain  spoke  in  the  young  man's  voice. 
His  father  looked  at  him  with  ?  .  involuntary  sympathy. 

"  I  know.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  But  it  concerns 
other  people  also." 

"What  is  known  of  the  father?"  said  Stephen  abruptly. 

"Ah,  that  is  the  point!"  said  Barron,  making  an 
abstracted    face. 

"It  is  a  question  to  which  I  am  surely  entitled  to  have 
an  answer!" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  it  you.  I  can  tell  you 
of  course  what  the  view  of  Judith  Sabin  was  —  what  the 
facts  seem  to  point  to.  But  —  in  any  case,  whether  I 
believe  Judith  Sabin  or  no,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word 
to  you  on  the  subject  but  for  the  circumstance  that  — 
unfortunately  —  there  are  other  people  in  the  case." 

Whereupon  —  watching  his  son  carefully  —  Barron 
repeated  the  story  that  he  had  already  given  to  Flaxman. 
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The  effect  upon  Meynell's  young  disciple  and  wor- 
shipper may  be  imagined.  He  grew  deadly  pale,  and 
then  red;  choked  with  indignant  scorn;  and  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  listen  at  all,  after  he  had  once  gathered 
the  real  gist  of  what  his  father  was  saying. 

Yet,  by  this  time,  the  story  was  much  better  worth 
listening  to  than  it  had  been  when  Barron  had  first  pre- 
sented it  to  Flaxman.     By  J•^t  of  much  brooding,  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  angry  obstinacy  which  must 
have  its  prey,  Barron  had  made  it  a  good  deal  more  plaus- 
ible than  it  had  been  to  begin  with,  and  would  no  doubt 
make  it  more  ,:'ausible  still.     He  had  brought  in  by  now 
a  variety  of  small  local  observations  bearing  on   the 
relations   between   the   three   figures   in   the   drama  — 
Hester,    Alice    Puttenham,    Meynell  —  which    Stephen 
must  and  did  often  recognize  as  true  and  telling.     It  was 
true  that  there  was  much  friction  and  difference  between 
Hester  and  the  Fox-Wilton  family;  that  Alice  Putten- 
ham's  position  and  personality  had  always  teased  the 
curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood;  that  the  terms  of  Sir 
Ralph's   will  were  perplexing;   and   that  Meynell   was 
Hester's  guardian  in  a  special  sense,  a  fact  for  which 
there  was   no  obvious  explanation.     It  was  true  also 
that  there  emerged  at  times  a  singular  likeness  in  Hester's 
beauty  —  a  likeness  of  expression  and  gesture  —  to  the 
blunt  and  powerful  aspect  of  the  Rector.     .     . 

And  yet!  Did  his  father  believe,  for  a  moment,  the 
preposterous  things  he  was  saying."  The  young  man 
sharpened  his  wits  as  far  as  possible  for  Hester's  and  his 
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friend's  sake,  and  camt  ,-resentIy  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  one  of  those  violent,  intermittent  half-beliefs 
which,  in  the  service  of  hatred  and  party  spirit,  can  be 
just  as  effective  and  dangerous  as  any  other.  And 
when  the  circumstantial  argument  passed  presently  into 
the  psychological  —  even  the  theological— this  became 
the  more  evident. 

For  in  order  to  explain  to  himself  and  others  how 
Meynell  could  possibly  have  behaved  in  a  fashion  so 
villainous,  Barron  had  invented  by  now  a  whole  psy- 
chological sequence.  He  was  prepared  to  show  in  detail 
how  the  thing  had  probably  evolved;  to  trace  the  proc- 
esses of  Meynell's  mind.  The  sin  once  sinned,  what 
more  natural  than  Meynell's  proceeding?  Marriage 
would  not  have  mended  the  disgrace,  or  averted  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  intrigue.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  kept  his  living  had  the  facts  been  known. 
On  the  one  hand  his  poverty  —  his  brothers  to  educate, 
—  his  benefice  to  be  saved.  On  the  other,  the  natural 
desire  of  the  Fox-Wiltons  and  of  Alice  Puttenham  to 
conceal  everything  that  had  occurred.  The  sophistries 
of  love  would  come  in  —  repentance  —  the  desire  to 
make  a  fresh  start  —  to  protect  the  woman  he  had 
sacrificed. 

And  all  that  might  have  availed  him  against  sin  and 
temptation  —  a  steadfast  Christian  faith  —  was  already 
deserting  him;  must  have  been  already  undermined. 
What  was  there  to  wonder  at.'  —  what  was  there  incred- 
ible in  the  story?    The  human  heart  was  corrupt  and 
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desperately  wicked;  and  nothing  stood  between  any  man 
however  apparently  holy,  and  moral  catastrophe  but 
the  grace  of  God. 

Stephen  bore  the  long,  incredible  harangue,  as  best  he 
could,  for  Meynell's  sake.  He  sat  with  his  face  f.rned 
away  from  his  father,  his  hand  closing  and  unclosing  on 
h.s  knee,  his  nerves  quivering  under  the  exasperation  of 
h.s  father  s  monstrous  premises,  and  still  more  monstrous 
deductions.    At  the  end  he  faced  round  abruptly 

I  do  not  wish  to  offend  you,  father,  but  I  had  better 
say  at  once  that  I  do  not  accept,  for  a  single  instant,  your 
arguments  or  your  conclusion.  I  am  positive  that  the 
facts,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  what  you  suppose 
them  to  be!  I  say  that  to  begin  with.  But  now  the 
question  IS,  what  to  do.  You  say  there  are  anonymous 
letters  about.  That  decides  it.  It  is  clear  that  you  must 
go  to  Meynell  at  once !  And  if  you  do  not,  I  must  " 
Barron's  look  flashed. 

"w  ^T  "^  ^""^  P^o-nise-'-he  said  imperiously 
-  before  I  told  you  this  story-that  you  would  not  com- 
municate It  without  my  permission.  I  withhold  the 
permission." 

"Then  you  ,  .ust  go  yourself,"  said  the  young  man 
vehemently  — "You   must!" 

"I  am  not  altogether  unwilling  to  go,"  said  Barron 
slowly.     "But  I  shall  choose  my  own  time." 

And  as  he  raised  his  cold  eyes  upon  his  son  it  pleased 
his  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  of  domination  through  intrigue 
that  he  had  already  received  a  letter  from  Flaxman  giving 
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precisely  opposite  advice,  and  did  not  intend  to  tell 
Stephen  anything  about  it.  Stephen's  impulsive  can- 
dour, however,  appealed  to  him  much  more  than  Flax- 
man's  reticence.  It  would  indeed  be  physically  and 
morally  impossible  for  him  —  anonymous  letters  or  no  - 
to  lock  the  scandal  much  longer  within  his  own  breast. 
It  had  become  a  living  and  burning  thing,  like  some 
wild  creature  straining  at  a  leash, 

A   little   while    l->,ter    Stephen   found    himself   alone. 
He  believed  himself  to  have  got  an  undertaking  from 
his  father  that  Meynell  should  be  communicated  with 
promptly  -  perhaps  that  very  evening.     But  the  terms 
of  the  promise  were  not  very  clear;  and  the  young  man  s 
mind  was  full  of  a  seething  wrath  and  unhappiness. 
If  the  story  were  true,  so  far  as  Hester  and  her  unac- 
knowledged mother  were  concerned  —  and,  as  we  have 
seen   there  was  that  in  his  long  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  Hester's  situation  which,  as  he  listened,  had  suddenly 
fused  and  flashed  in  a  most  unwilling  conviction  —  then, 
what  dire,  what  pitiful  need,  on  their  part,  of  protection 
and  of  help!     If  indeed  any  friendly  consideration  for 
him,  Stephen,  had  entered  into  Meynell's  conduct,  the 
young  man  angrily  resented  the  fact. 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  library  for  a  time,  divided 
thus  between  a  fierce  contempt  for  Meynell's  slanderers 
and  a  passionate  pity  for  Hester. 

His  father  had  gone  to  Markborough.  Theresa  was, 
he  believed,  in  the  garden  giving  orders.     Presently  the 
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clock  on  the  bookcase  struck  three,  and  Stephen  awoke 
with  a  start  to  the  engagements  of  the  day. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  opening  the  library  door  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  —  Maurice! 

He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  remembered  earlier 
that  Maurice  was  at  home  —  for  not  having  asked  his 
father  about  him.  He  went  to  look  for  him,  could  not 
find  him  in  any  of  the  sitting-rooms,  and  finally  mounted 
to  the  second-floor  bedroom  which  had  always  been  his 
brother's. 

"Maurice!"  He  knocked.  No  answer.  But  there 
was  a  hurried  movement  inside,  and  something  that 
sounded  like  the  opening  of  a  drawer. 

He  called  again,  and  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked. 
But  after  further  shuffling  inside,  as  though  some  one 
were  handling  papers,  it  was  thrown  open. 

"Well,  Maurice,  I  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  you  in 
anything  very  important.  I  thought  I  must  come  and 
have  a  look  at  you.    Are  you  all  right.'" 

"Come  in,  old  fellow,"  said  Maurice  with  affected 
warmth  —  "I  was  only  writing  a  few  letters.  No  room 
for  anybody  downstairs  but  the  pater  and  Theresa,  so 
I  have  to  retreat  up  here." 

"And  lock  yourself  in.'"  said  Stephen,  laughing. 
"Any  secrets  going.'"  And  as  he  took  a  seat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  while  Maurice  returned  to  his  chair,  he 
could  not  prevent  himself  from  looking  with  a  certain 
keen  scrutiny  both  at  the  room  and  his  younger  brother. 
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He  and  Maurice  had  never  been  Tncnds.  There  was 
a  gap  of  nearly  ten  years  between  them,  and  certain 
radical  and  profound  differences  of  temperament.  And 
these  differences  nature  had  expressed,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  subtlety,  in  their  physique  —  in  the  slender 
fairness  and  wholesomeness  of  Stephen,  as  contrasted 
with  the  sallowness,  the  stoop,  the  thin  black  hair,  the 
furtive,  excitable  look  of  Maurice. 

"Getting  on  well  "with  your  new  work?"  he  asked,  as 
he  took  unwilling  note  of  the  half-consumed  brandy 
and  soda  on  the  table,  of  the  saucer  of  cigarettf 
ends  beside  it,  and  the  general  untidiness  and  stuffiness 
of  the  room. 

"Not  bad,"  said  Maurice,  resuming  his  cigarette. 

"What  is  it?" 

"An  agency  —  one  of  these  new  phonographs  — 
Yankee  of  course.  I  manage  the  office.  A  lot  of  cads 
—  but  I  make  'em  sit  up." 

And  he  launched  into  boasting  of  his  success  in  the 
business  —  the  orders  he  had  secured,  the  economies  he 
had  brought  about  in  the  office.  Stephen  found  himself 
wondering  meanwhile  what  kind  of  a  business  it  could 
be  that  entrusted  its  affairs  to  Maurice.  But  he  be- 
trayed no  scepticism,  and  the  two  talked  in  more  or 
less  brotherly  fashion  for  a  few  minutes,  till  Stephen, 
with  a  look  at  his  watch,  declared  that  he  must  find  liis 
horse  and  go. 

"I  thought  you  were  only  coming  for  the  week-end," 
he  said  as  he  moved  toward  the  door. 
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got  seedy  —  and  took 


pater  in  such  a  stew." 
Stephen  hesitated. 
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"About  the  Rector.'" 
Maurice   nodded. 

m7rT[  ''  'u-'"  '"'^"'  ^'^  "''""^  '*•     I*^-  been  try- 

"VvtS,''''"  "i^.^'^P'^^"  8«--l^     "So  shall  I." 
What  11  you  do.'" 

"Become   a   preacher  somewhere  -  under  Meynell." 

gri^atXTer'^"'^"  ''^'''  ^'^  '  '^^  °^  ^"''"'^-^ 

exten?'"'vv  T'n  1°.""'  ^°"''  "^""^^^  °"   ''™  »°  'hat 
im       and  T   '  ''"^ ->  f"her's  dead  set  against 

h.m  -  and  I  ve  no  use  for  him  -  never  had ! " 

briel     "Wrr;r  '""''  ''"°"  '"■'"'"  '^'^'^  Stephen 
brcfly        What  d,d  you  ever  haye  agamst  him.'" 

He  looked  sharply  at  his  brother.    The  disagreeable 

ea  crossed  h,s  m  nd  that  his  father,  whose  w'eaknes 

the  ^d    '  '  "'''^'  ^''''  '°^'^  '^'  ''°'y  to 

^Xoi  Li'\':zr' ''''"''''' '''■  ^- 

As  Stephen  rode  away  he  was  haunted  for  a  few 
mmutes  by  some  disagreeable  reminiscences  of  a  school 
holiday  when  Maunce  had  been  discovered  drunk  in  one 
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of  the  public-houses  of  the  village  by  the  Rector,  who 
had  firmly  dug  him  out  and  walked  him  home.  But 
this  and  other  recollections,  not  dissimilar,  soon  passed 
away,  under  the  steady  assault  of  thoughts  far  more 
compelling.     .     .     . 

He  took  the  bridle-path  through  Maudeley,  and  was 
presently  aware,  in  a  clearing  of  the  wood,  of  the  figure 
of  Meynell  in  front  of  him. 

The  Rector  was  walking  in  haste,  without  his  dogs. 
He  was  therefore  out  on  business,  which  indeed  was 
implied  by  the  energy  of  his  whole  movement. 

He  looked  round,  frowning  as  Stephen  overtook 
him. 

"Is  that  you,  Stephen?    Are  you  going  home?" 
"Yes,     And  you?" 

Meynell  did  not  immediately  reply.  The  autumn 
wood,  a  splendour  of  gold  and  orange  leaf  overhead,  of 
red-brown  leaf  below,  with  passages  here  and  there 
where  the  sun  struck  through  the  beech  trees,  of  purest 
lemon-yellow,  or  intensest  green,  breathed  and  mur- 
mured round  them.  A  light  wind  sang  in  the  tree-tops, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  plain  broke  in  — purple 
through  the  gold;  with  its  dim  colliery  chimneys,  its 
wreaths  of  smoke,  and  its  paler  patches  which  £.  1  for 
farms  and  villages. 

Meynell  walked  by  the  horse  in  silence  for  a  while, 
till,  suddenly  wiping  a  hot  brow,  he  turned  and  looked 
at    Stephen. 
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"I  think  I  shall  have  to  tell  you,  Stephen,  where  I  am 
going,  and  why,"  he  said,  eying  the  young  man  with  a 
deprecating  look,  almost  a  look  of  remorse. 
Stephen  stared  at  him  in  silence. 
"Flaxman  walked  home  with  me  last  night  — came 
into  the  Rectory,  and  told  me  that  —  yesterday  —  he 
saw  Meryon  and  Hester  together  -  in  Howlett's  wood 
—  as  you  know,  a  lonely  place  where  nobody  goes     It  was 
a  great  blow  to  me.     I  had  every  reason  co  believe  him 
safely  out  of  the  neighbourhood.     All  his  servants  have 
clearly  been  instructed  to  lie— and  Hester!— well,  I  won't 
trust  myself  to  say  what  I  think  of  her  conduct!     I  went 
up  this  morning  to  see  her  -  found  the  whole  household 
m  confusion!    Nobody  knew  where  Hester  was.     She 
had   gone  out   immediately   after   breakfast,   with   the 
maid  who  is  supposed  to  be  always  with  her     Then 
suddenly -about    an    hour    later -one   of    the    boys 
appeared,  having  seen  this  woman  at  the  station  — and 
no   Hester.     The   woman,   taken    by  surprise  -  young 
Fox-Wilton  just  had  a  few  words  with  her  as  the  train 
was  moving  off  -  confessed  she  was  going  into  Mark- 
borough  to  meet  Hester  and  come  back  with  her.     She 
didn't  know  where  Miss  Hester  was.     She  had  left  her 
in  the  village,  and  was  to  meet  her  at  a  shop  in  Mark- 
borough.    After  that,  things  began  to  come  out.     The 
butler  told  tales.     The  maid  is  clearly  an  unprincipled 
hussy,  and  has  probably  been  in  Meryon's  pay  all  the 
time " 

"Where  is  Hester?  —  where  are  you  going  to?"  cried 
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Stephen  in  impatient  misery,  slipping  from  his  horse,  as 
he  spok  ■,  to  walk  beside  the  Rector. 

"In  my  belief  she  is  at  Sandford  Abbey." 
"At  Sandford!"  cried  the  young  man  under  his  breath. 
"Visit  that  scoundrel  in  his  own  house!" 

"It  appears  she  has  once  or  twice  declared  that,  in 
spite  of  us  all,  she  would  go  and  see  his  house  and  his 
pictures.  In  my  belief,  she  has  done  it  this  morning. 
It  is  her  last  chance.  We  go  to  Paris  to-morrow.  How- 
ever, we  shall  soon  know." 

The  Rector  pushed  on  at  redoubled  speed.  Stepiicn 
kept  up  with  him,  his  lips  twitching. 

"Why  did  you  separate  us?"  he  broke  out  at  last,  in 
a  low,  bitter  voice. 

And  yet  he  knew  why  —  or  suspected!  But  the  inner 
smart  was  so  great  he  could  not  help  the  reproach. 

"I  tried  to  act  for  the  best,"  said  Meynell,  after  a 
moment,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Stephen  watched  his  friend  uncertainly.  Again  and 
again  he  was  on  the  point  of  crying  out  — 

"Tell  me  the  truth  about  Hester!"  — on  the  point 
also  of  warning  and  informing  the  man  beside  him. 
But  he  had  promised  his  father.  He  helci  his  tongue 
with  difficulty. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  Stephen's  p.ith 
diverged  from  that  which  led  bv  a  small  bridge  across 
the  famous  trout-stream  to  Sandford  Abbey,  Stephen 
suddenly  halted. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  come  too?     I'll  wait  at  the  lodge. 
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She  might  like  to  ride  home.    She  can  .it  anything - 
with  any  saddle.     I  taught  her." 

"Well-perhap.,"    said    Meyncll    dubiously.      And 
they  went  on  togethc  . 

Presently  Sandford  Abbey  emerged  above  the  road 
on  a  nsmg  ground -a  melancholy,  dilapidated  pile: 
and  they  struck  into  a  long  and  neglected  evergreen 
avenue  leading  up  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue 
there  was  an  enclosure  and  a  lodge,  with  some  iron  gates. 
A  man  saw  them,  and  came  out  to  the  gate 

"Sir  Philip's  gone  abroad,  sir."  he  said,  affably,  when 
he  saw  them.     "Shall  I  take  your  card.'" 

"Thank  you  I  prefer  to  leave  it  at  the  house,"  said 
Meynell  shortly,  motioning  to  him  to  open  the  gate. 
The  man  hesitated,  then  obeyed.  The  Rector  went  up 
the  dr.ve,  while  Stephen  turned  back  a  little  along  the 
road,  lettmg  his  horse  pasture  on  its  grassy  fringe.  The 
lodge  keeper  -  sulky  and  puzzled  -  watched  him  a  few 
moments  and  then  went  back  into  the  house. 

The  Rector  paused  to  reconnoitre  as  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  house  It  was  a  strange,  desolate,  yet  most  roman- 
t.c  spot.  Although,  seen  from  the  road  and  the  stream, 
.t  seemed  to  stand  on  an  eminence,  it  was  really  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill  which  encircled  it  on  three  sides,  and  wl  .t 
«-.th  Its  own  dilapidation,  its  broken  fences  and  gates 
the  trees  which  crowded  about  it,  and  the  large  green- 
grown  pond  in  front  of  it,  it  produced  a  dank  and  sinister 
■  mpression.      The  centre  of  the  building,  which  had  evi- 
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dcntly  been  rebuilt  about  1700,  to  judge  from  it»  rose-red 
brick,  its  French  classical  lunettes,  its  pedimentcd  doors 
and  windows,  and  it»  fine  perron,  was  clearly  the  in- 
habited portion  of  the  building.  The  two  wings  of 
much  earlier  date,  remains  of  the  old  Abbey,  were  fallins 
into  ruin.  In  front  of  one  a  garage  had  evidently  been 
recently  made,  and  a  motor  was  standing  at  its  door.  To 
the  left  of  the  approaching  spectator  was  a  small  deserted 
church,  of  the  same  date  as  the  central  portion  of  the 
Abbey,  with  twin  busts  of  William  and  Mary  still  inhabit- 
ing a  niche  above  the  classical  entrance,  and  marking 
the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  Succession  over  the  crum- 
bling buildings  of  the  earlier  faith.  The  windows  of  the 
church  were  boarded  up  and  a  few  tottering  tombstones 
surrounded  it. 

No  sign  of  human  habitation  appeared  as  the  Rector 
walked  up  to  the  door.  A  bright  sunshine  played  on  the 
crumbling  brick,  the  small-paned  windows,  the  touches 
of  gilding  in  the  railings  of  the  perron;  and  on  the  slimy 
pond  a  few  ducks  moved  to  and  fro,  in  front  of  a  grass- 
grown  sun-dial.    Meynell  walked  up  to  the  door,  and 

rang. 

The  sound  of  the  bell  echoed  through  the  house 
behind,  but,  for  a  while,  no  one  came.  One  of  the 
lunette  windows  under  the  roof  opened  overhead;  and 
after  another  pause  the  door  was  slowly  opened  a  few 
inches  by  a  man  in  a  slovenly  footman's  jacket. 

"Very  soriy,  sir,  but  Sir  Philip  is  not  at  home." 

"When  did  he  leave?" 
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"The  end  of  l»,t  week,  .ir,"  laid  the  m»n,  with  a 
jaunty   air. 

"That,  I  think,  is  not  so,"  said  Mcyncll,  sternly.  "I 
shall  not  trouble  you  to  take  my  rard." 

The  youth's  expression  chan>..  '  Me  sto.d  silent  and 
sheepish,  while  Meyncll  consiJ-a.:  a  .-n.,:,.,,,  on  the 
steps. 

Suddenly  a  sound  of  vru-.,  ho^  a  <.;  ,,„.,.  „<.^„^ 
audible  through  the  grudeiug,>  op<n,"  Jo.r  It  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  1-ack  of  th-:  hous. .  The  man 
ooked  behind  him,  his  mouth  ■.;,ch|,,g  ,^1,,,  repressed 
laughter.  Meynell  ran  down  ilu:  sLcr.  a.d  turned  to 
the  left,  where  a  door  led  through  .;  curtain-wall  to  the 
garden.  Meanwhile  the  house  door  was  hastily  banecd 
behind  him.  " 

"Uncle    Richard!" 

Behind  the  house  Meynell  came  upon  the  persons  he 
sought.     In  an  overgrown  formal  garden,  full  of  sun   he 
perceived  an  old  stone  bench,  under  an  overhanging  yew 
Upon  It  sat  Hester,  bareheaded,  the  golden  masses  of  her 
hair  shining  against  the  blackness  of  the  tree      Roddy 
mounted  guard  beside  her,  his  nose  upon  her  lap;  and  on 
a  garden  chair  in  front  of  her  lounged  Philip  Meryon 
smoking  and  chatting.     At  sight  of  Meynell  they  both 
sprang  to  their  feet.     Roddy  first  growled,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  he  recognized  Meynell,  wagged  his  tal!.     Philip 
with  a  swaying  step,  advanced  toward  the  newcomer' 
cigar  in  hand.  ' 
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"How  do  you  do,  Richard !  It  ia  not  often  you  honour 
mc  with  a  visit." 

For  a  moment  Meynell  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in    silence. 

And  they,  whether  they  would  or  no,  could  not  but 
feci  the  power  of  the  rugged  figure  in  the  short  clerical 
coat  and  wide-awake,  and  of  the  searching  look  with 
which  he  regarded  them.  Hester  nervously  began  to 
put  on  her  hat.  Philip  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  braced 
himself  angrily. 

"Your  mother  has  been  anxious  about  you,  Hester," 
said  Meynell,  at  last.  "And  I  have  come  to  bring  you 
home." 

Then  turning  to  Meryon  he  said  ~  "With  you,  Philip, 
I  will  reckon  later  on.  The  lies  you  have  instructed  your 
servants  to  tell  are  a  sufficient  !'  'nation  that  you  are 
ashamed  of  your  behaviour.  This  young  lady  is  under 
age.  Her  mother  and  I,  who  are  her  lawful  guardians, 
forbid  her  acquaintance  with  you." 

"By  what  authority,  I  should  like  to  know?"  said 
Philip  snecringiy.     "Hester  is  not  a  child  —  nor  am  I." 

"All  that  we  will  discuss  when  we  meet,"  said  the 
Rector.     "I   propose  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow." 

"This  time  you  may  really  find  me  fled,"  laughed 
Philip,  insolently.     But  he  had  turned  white. 

Meynell  made  no  reply.  He  went  to  Hester,  and 
lifting  the  girl's  silk  cape,  which  had  fallen  off,  he  put  it 
round  her  shoulders.  He  felt  them  trembling.  But  she 
looked  at  him  fiercely,  put  him  aside,  and  ran  to  Meryon. 
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What  if  there  was  now  more  in  the  business  than 

ovej.,  with  this  touchmg,  tremulous  look,  so  new  and 
to  the  Rector,  so  intolerable!  '        ' 

"I  must  ask  you  to  come  at  once  "  he  sairl   v..n- 
up  to  her    and  the  girl,  with  comprised    ^  I—, 
Meryon's  hands  and  obeyed  aroppcd 

"You   can't   separate   us" -he   said    to   Meynell - 
though   of   course   you'll    try.     Hester,    don't    believe 
anything  he  tells  you -till   I  confirm  it  " 
Not  I!"  she  said  proudly 
Meynell  led  her  through  ^he  door,  and  then  turning 
peremptonly  desired  Meryon  not  to  follow  them.     S! 
hesitated,  and  yielded.     He  stood  in  the  doorway    hi^ 
h  n  s  m  ,  ,,,^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^  splendid T^u 

^v.tli  has  melodramatic  good  looks  and  vivid  colour 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HESTER  and  Meynell  walked  down  the  avenue, 
s'de  by  side.  Behind  them,  the  lunette  window 
under  the  roof  opened  again,  and  a  woman's 
face,  framed  in  black,  touzlcd  hair,  looked  out,  grmned 
and  disappeared.  ,  ,     .  c 

Hester  carried  her  head  high,  a  scornful  defiance 
breathing  from  the  flushed  cheeks  and  tightened  hps. 
Meynell  made  no  attempt  at  ^°"^"«»^'°"'/'"j"'*/' 
they  were  nearing  the  lodge  he  said -"We  .hall  find 
Stephen  a  little  farther  on.  He  was  riding,  and  thought 
you  might  like  his  horse  to  give  you  a  lift  home 

"Oh  a  */o('"  -cried  Hester,  raising  her  chm  still 
higher  -  "  and  Stephen  In  it  too!  Well,  really  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  was  worth  anybody's  while  to  spy  upon 
my  very  insignificant  proceedings  like  th.s  What  does 
it  matter  to  him,  or  you,  or  any  one  else  what  I  do. 

She  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  -  tragically  wide  and 
haughty -upon  her  companion.  There  was  absurdity 
in  uer  pose,  and  yet,  as  Meynell  uncomfortably  recognized, 
a  new  touch  of  something  passionate  and  real. 

The  Rector  made  no  reply,  for  they  were  at  the  turr 
of  the  road  and  behind  it  Stephen  and  his  horse  were  to 

be  seen  waiting. 

338 
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Stephen  came  to  meet  them,  the  bridle  over  his  arl 
Hester,  wouldn't  you  like  my  horse?     It  is  a  Ion. 
way  home.     I  can  send  for  it  later  " 

She   looked    proudly   from   one    to   the   other.     Her 
olour  had  suddenly  faded,   and   from  the  pallor,   the 
firm,   yet  dehcate,  lines  of  the   features  emerged   with 
unusual  emphasis. 

A  "I  f  l^  T"  '!"'  ''"""  """P''"  =^'^  Mcynell  gently 
As  he  looked  at  her,  he  wondered  whether  she  might  no 

s^e  controlled  herself  and  as  Stephcm  bn^ght  the  brown 
mare  alongside,  and  held  out  his  hand,  she  put  her  foot 
m  It,  and  he  swung  her  to  the  saddle 
_    "I  don't  want  both  of  you,"  she  said,  passionately, 
one  warder  is  enough!" 

"Hester!"    cried    Stephen,    reproachfully.     Then    he 
.■dded,  trymg  to  smile,  "I  am  going  into  Markborough 
Any  commission?"  °   ' 

Hester  disdained  to  answer.  She  gathered  up  the 
rems  and  set  the  horse  in  motion.  Stephen's  way  lay 
wi  h  them  for  a  hundred  yards.  He  tried  to  make  I 
Jttle  mdifferent  conversation,  but  neither  Mcynel!  nor 

omed  the  Markborough  road,  he  paused  to  take  hi! 
leave  of  them  and  as  he  did  so  he  saw  his  two  com- 
panions brought  together,  as  it  were,  into  one  picture  by 
the  overcirchng  shade  of  the  autumnal  trees  which  hung 
over  the  road;  and  he  suddenly  perceived  as  he  had  neve? 
yet  done  the  strange  likeness  between  them.    Perplexity 
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love -despairing  and  jealous  love -a  passionate  cham- 
pionship of  the  beauty  that  was  being  outraged  and  in- 
sulted by  the  common  talk  and  speculation  of  mdifferent 
and  unfriendly  mouths;  an  earnest  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  that  he  might  the  better  prove 
his  love,  and  protect  his  friend;  and  a  dismal  certamty 
through  it  all  thut  Hester  had  been  finally  snatched  from 
him  -  these  conflicting  feelings  very  nearly  overpowered 
him  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  take  a  calm  farewell  of 
them.  Hester's  eyes  under  their  fierce  brows  followed 
him  along  the  road. 

Meanwhile  she  and  Meynell  turned  into  a  bridle-path 
through  the  woods.  Hester  sat  erect,  her  slender  body 
adjusting  Itself  with  unconscious  grace  to  the  quiet 
movements  of  the  horse,  which  Meynell  was  leading 
Overhead  the  October  day  was  beginning  to  darken,  and 
the  yellow  leaves  shaken  by  occasional  gusts  were  drift- 
ing mistily  down  on  Hester's  hair  and  dress,  and  on  the 
glossy  flanks  of  the  mare. 

At  last  Meynell  looked  up.  There  was  intense  feeling 
in  his  face  — a  deep  and  troubled  tenderness. 

"Hester!  — is  there  no  way  in  which  I  can  convince 
you  that  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  been  doing  —  dece.v  mg 
your  best  friends  —  and  letting  this  man  persuade  yo. 
into  secret  meetings  —  you  will  bring  disgrace  on  your- 
self and  sorrow  on  us?  A  few  mere  escapades  lia' 
to-day,  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  save  you  from 
disgrace." 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly. 
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"I  am  going  to  choose  for  myself!"  said  Hester  after 
a  moment,  ma  low,  resolve  voice;  "I  am  not  going  to 
sacrifice  my  life  to  anybody."  ^ 

"You  «,.«  sacrifice  it  if  you  go  on  flirting  with  this  man 
-  .f  you  W.11  not  believe  me  -  who  am  his  kinsman  and 
have    o     terest  whatever  in  blackening  his  character- 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  a  bad  man,  corrupted  by  low 
hvmg  and   self-indulgence,   with   whom  no  girl   shouM 
trust  herself      The  action  you  have  taken  to  day   vo  ' 
dehberate  defiance  of  us  all,  make  it  necessary'  ha^ 
should  speak  m  even  plainer  terms  to  you  than  I  have 
done  yet;  that  I  should  warn  you  as  s.«,ngly  as  I  can 
that  by  allowing  this  man  to  make  love  to  you  -per 
haps  to  propose  a  runaway  match  to  you -how  do  I 
know  what  villainy  he  may  have  been  equal  to?- you 
are  runmng  nsks  of  utter  disaster  and  disgrace." 
i'erhaps.     That  is  my  affair." 
The  girl's  voice  shook  with  excitement 
him!!rf'  ~  'a  ''  "°'  ^T  ^^'''  °"'^-     No  man  liveth  to 

of  all  those  who  love  you -of   your  family -of  your 
poor  Aunt  Ahce,  who  cannot  sleep  for  grieving-—" 

Hester  raised  her  free  hand,  and  angrily  pushed  back 
the  masses  of  fair  hair  that  were  falling  about  her  fac' 

RichT'/'"%l      "f  °'  ""'"^   ^''""^  ''°-''  Uncle 
K'chard.?       She  spoke  w.th  a  passionate  impatience - 

Uy  should  we  all   be  hypocrites.?     I  have  got,  I   tell 
)0",  to  look  after  myself,  to  nlan  my  life  for  myself' 
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My  mother  can't  help  it  if  she  doesn't  love  me      I  don't 
complain;  but  I  do  think  it  a  shame  you  «ho"ld  say  sh 
does,  when  you  know- know- *ncm,- she  do  s„t. 
My  sisters  and  brothers  just  dislike  --^^"J     f 
there  is  in  that!    All  my  life  I've  knowr.  it  -  I  ve  fd   a. 
Why,  when  I  was  a  baby  they  never  played  wuh  me  - 
they  never  made   a   pet  of    me  -  they  wouldnt  have 
i -n  their  games.    My  father  positively  d.shked  me^ 
Whenever  the  nurse  brought  me  downstairs  -  he  used 
7o  call  to  her  to  uke  me  up  again     Oh,  how  W  I  ^ 
of  the  nurseiyl-I  hated  it -I  hated  nurse -I  hated 
all  the  old  toys  -  for  I  never  had  any  new  ones     Do  yea 
emem^r"-she    turned   on    him-"that    day  when 
Het  fire  to  all  the  clean  clothes -that  were  a.nng 

'^"?ei\lyr  "said   the  Rector,  with   an   involuntary 
smile  that  relaxed  the  pale  gravity  of  h.s  face 

"I  did  it  because  I  hadn't  been  downstairs  for  three 
nights.     I  might  have  been  dead  for  all  anybody  cared 
Then  I  was  determined   they  should  care  -  and  I  got 
L,d  of  the  matches.     I  thought  the  clothe,  wo.ld  burn 
first -and  then  my  starched  frock  would  catch  fire 
and  then -everybody  would  be  sorry  for  me  at  las 
But  unfortunately   I   got  frightened,   and   ran  up 
passage  screaming  -  silly  little  fool!    That  might  have 
made  an  end  of  it  — once  for  all 

Meynell    interrupted  —  .       .  ,  _ 

"And  after  it,"  he  said,  looking   her  in  the  ey 
"when  the  fuss  was  over  -  T  remember  seeing  you 
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Aunt  Alsie's  arms.  Have  you  forgotten  how  she  cried 
over  you,  and  defended  you  — and  begged  you  off? 
You  were  ill  with  terror  and  excitement;  she  took  >^,u 
off  to  the  cottage,  and  nursed  you  till  you  were  well 
again,  and  it  had  all  blown  over;  as  she  did  again  and 
again  afterward.  Have  you  forgotten  that  -  when  you 
say  that  no  one  loved  you?" 

He  turned  upon  her  with  that  bright  penetrating  look, 
with  Its  touch  of  accusing  sarcasm,  which  had  so  often 
given  him  the  mastery  over  erring  souls.  For  Meynell 
had  the  pastoral  gift  almost  in  perfection;  tlie  courage 
the  ethical  self-confidence  and  the  instinctive  tenderness' 
which  belong  to  it.  The  certitudes  of  his  mind  were  all 
ethical;  and  m  this  region  he  might  have  said  with  New- 
man that  "a  thousand  difficulties  cannot  make  one 
doubt. 

Hester  had  often  yielded  to  this  power  of  his  in  the 
past,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  trembled  under  it  now 
To  hide  It  she  turned  upon  him  with  fresh  anger. 

"No,  I  haven't  forgotten  it!  — and  I'm  not  an  un- 
grateful fiend  — though  of  course  you  think  it  But 
Aunt  Alsie's  like  all  the  others  now.  She -she's 
turned  against  me!"  There  was  a  break  in  the  girl's 
voice  that  she  tried  in  vain  to  hide. 

"It  isn't  true,  Hester!  I  think  you  know  it  isn't 
true. 

"It  is  true!  She  has  secrets  from  me.  and  when  I 
ask  her  to  trust  me  -  then  she  treats  me  like  a  child  - 
and  shakes  me  ofl^  as  if  I  were  just  a  stranger.      If  she 
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holds  me  at  arm's-length,  1  am  not  going  to  tell  her  all 

n»y  affairs!"  .    ,  ,     ,  .1 

The  rounded  bosom  under  the  little  black  mantle  rose 
and  fell  tumultuously,  and  angry  tears   shone   m  the 
brown  eyes.     Meynell  had  raised  his  head  with  a  sudden 
movement,  -    i  regarded  her  intently. 
"What    .-.  rets?" 

"I  four.'  her -one  day -with  a  picture -she  was 
crying  over.  It  —  it  was  some  ons  »he  had  been  m  love 
with -I  am  certain  it  was -a  handsome,  dark  man 
And  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  -  and  she  just  got  up  anJ 
went  away.     So  then  I  took  my  own  line!" 

Hester  furiously  dashed  away  the  tears  she  had  not 
been  able  to  stop. 

Meynell's   look   changed.    His  voice  grew   strangcv 

pitiful  and  soft. 
"Dear  Hester -if  you  knew-  you  couldnt  be  u..- 

klnd  to  Aunt  Alice."  .  ,-1     . 

"Why  shouldn't  I  know?    Why  am  I  treated  like  a 

baby?"  ,,„      .        ■, 

"There  are  some  things  too  bitter  to  tell,    —  ric  0...1 

„vely  -  "some  griefs  we  have  no  right  to  meddle  u.tn. 
But  we  can  heal  them  -  or  make  them  worse.    You 
his  kind  eyes  scourged  her  again -"have  been  making 
everything  worse  for  Aunt  Alsie  for  a  long  time  past. 

Hester  shrugged  her  shoulders  passionately,  as  though 
to  repel  the  charge,  but  she  said  nothing.  They  moved 
on  in  silence  for  a  little.     In  Meynell's  mind  there  reigned 

a  medley  of  feelings  -  tragic  recollections,  moral  ques- 
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tionings,  which  time  had  never  silenced,  perplexity  as  to 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  with  it  all,  the  liveliest 
and  sorest  pity  for  the  young,  childish,  violent  creature 
bes.de  him.  It  was  not  for  those  who,  with  whatever 
motives,  had  contributed  to  bring  her  to  that  state  and 
temper,  to  strike  any  note  of  harshness. 

Presently,  as  thoy  neared  the  end  of  the  woody  path 
he  looked  up  again.  He  saw  her  sitting  sullenly  on  the' 
gently  movi.g  horse,  a  vision  of  beauty  at  bay.  The 
sight  determined  him  toward  frankness. 

■"u"nuM.'  T/  ''^''^  '°''^  ^°"  ^'^^^  "f  y°"  8°  on  flirting 
with  Phihp  Meryon  you  run  the  risk  of  disgrace  and 
misery,  because  he  has  no  conscience  and  no  scruples,  and 
you  are  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  and  have  no  idea  of 
the  fire  you  are  playing  with.  But  I  think  I  had  better 
go  farther.     I  am  going  to  say  what  you  force  me  to  say 

pu-r\7^""^  *'  ^°"  "'•  ^y  ''t^°"8  belief  is  that 
Phihp  Meryon  is  either  married  already,  or  so  entangled 
that  he  has  no  right  to  ask  any  decent  woman  to  marry 
hun.  I  have  suspected  it  a  long  time.  Now  you  lorce 
me  to  prove  it." 

Hester  turned  her  head  away. 

"He  told  me  I  wasn't  to  believe  what  you  said  about 
lum!     she  said  in  her  most  obstinate  voice. 

"Very  well.  Then  I  must  set  at  once  about  proving 
It.  The  reasons  which  make  me  believe  it  are  not  for 
your  ears."  Then  his  tone  changed  -  "Hester!  -  my 
child!  — you  can't  be  in  love  with  that  fellow  — that 
false,  common  fellow!  —  you  can't!" 
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He»ter  tightened  her  lips  «nd  would  not  answer.  A  rush 
of  distress  came  over  Meynell  as  he  thought  of  her  move- 
ment toward  Philip  in  the  gar-^en.  He  gently  resumed: 
"Any  day  now  might  bring  the  true  lover,  Hester!  — 
the  man  who  would  comfort  you  for  all  the  past,  and  show 
you  what  joy  really  means.  Be  patient,  dear  Hester  — 
be  patient!  If  you  wanted  to  punish  us  for  not  making 
you  happy  enough,  well,  you  have  done  it!  But  don't 
plunge  us  all  into  despair  — and  take  a  little  thought 
for  your  old  guardian,  who  seems  to  have  the  world  on 
his  shoulders,  and  yet  can't  sleep  at  nights,  for  worriting 
about  his  ward,  who  won't  believe  a  word  he  says,  and 
sets  all  his  wishes  at  defiance." 

His    manner    expressed    a    playful    and    reproachful 
affection.    Their  eyes  met.    Hester  tried  hard  to  main- 
tain her  antagonism,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
but  imperfectly  able  to  gauge  the  conflict  of  forces  in  her 
mind.     He  resumed  his  pleading  with  her  —  tenderly  — 
urgently.    And  at  last  she  gave  way,  at  least  apparently. 
She  allowed  him  to  lay  a  friendly  hand  on  hers  that  held 
the  reinr,,  and  she  said  with  a  long  bitter  breath: 
"Oh,  I  know  I'm  a  little  beast!" 
"My  old-fashioned   ideas   don't  allow   me  to  apply 
that  epithet  to  young  women!      But  if  you'll  say  'I 
want  to  be  iriends,  Uncle  Richard,  and  I  won't  deceive 
you  any  more,'  why,  then,  you'll   make  an  old  fellow 
happy!    Will  you?" 

Slowly  she  let  her  cold  fingers  slip  into  his  warm,  pro- 
tecting palm  as  he  smiled  upon  her.     She  yielded  to  the 
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dignity  and  charm  of  Meynitirs  character  as  she  had  done 
a  thousand  times  before;  but  in  the  proud,  unhappy 
looic  she  bent  upon  him  there  were  new  and  disquieting 
things  —  prophecies  of  the  coming  womanhood,  not 
to  be  unravelled.  Meyneil  pressed  her  hand,  and  put 
It  bacJc  upon  the  reins  with  a  sigh  he  could  not  restrain. 

He  began  to  tallc  with  a  forced  cheerfulness  of  their 
coming  journey  -  of  the  French  milieu  to  which  she  was 
gomg.  Hester  answered  in  monosyllables,  every  now 
and  then  —  he  thought  —  choking  back  a  sob.  And  again 
and  again  the  discouraging  thought  struck  through  him 
-"Has  this  fellow  touched  her  heart.?"  — so  strong 
was  the  impression  of  an  emerging  soul  and  a  developing 
personality. 

Suddenly  through  the  dispersmg  trees  a  light  figure 
came  hurriedly  toward  them.  It  was  Alice  Puttenham. 
She  was  pale  and  weary,  and  when  she  saw  Hester,  with 
Meynell  beside  her,  she  gave  a  little  cry.  But  Meyneli, 
standing  behind  Hester,  put  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and 
she  controlled  herself.  Hester  greeted  her  without  any 
sign  of  emotion;  and  the  three  went  homeward  along  the 
misty  ways  of  the  park.  The  sun  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  rising  fog;  all  colour  had  been  sucked  out  of  the 
leaves  and  the  heather,  even  from  the  golden  glades  of 
fern.  Only  Hester's  hair,  and  her  white  dress  as  she 
passed  along,  uplifted,  made  of  her  a  kind  of  luminous 
wraith,  and  beside  her,  like  the  supports  of  an  altar-piece, 
moved  the  two  pensive  figures  of  Meynell  and  Alice. 
From  a  covert  of  thorn  in  the  park,  a  youth  who  had 
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retreated  into  its  shelter  on  their  approach  watched  them 
with  maHcious  eyes.  Another  man  was  with  him  —  a 
sheepish,  red-faced  person,  who  peered  curiously  at  the 
little  procession  as  it  passed  about  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

"Quite  a  family  party!"  said  Maurice  Barron  with  a 
laugh. 

In  the  late  evening  Meynell  returned  to  the  Rectory 
a  wearied  man,  but  with  hours  of  occupation  and  cor- 
respondence still  before  him.  He  had  left  Hester  with 
Alice  Puttenham,  in  a  state  which  Meynell  interpreted 
as  at  once  alarming  and  hopeful;  alarming  because  it 
suggested  that  there  might  be  an  element  of  passion  in 
what  had  seemed  to  be  a  mere  escapade  dictated  by 
vanity  and  temper;  and  hopeful  because  of  the  emotion 
the  girl  had  once  or  twice  betrayed,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  experience  of  any  one  connected  with  her.  When 
they  entered  Alice  Puttenham's  drawing-room,  for  in- 
stance —  for  Hester  had  stipulated  she  was  not  to  be 
taken  home  —  Alice  had  thrown  her  arms  round  her,  and 
Hester  had  broken  suddi  uly  into  crying,  a  thing  unheard 
of.     Meynell  of  course  had  hastily  disappeared. 

Since  then  the  parish  had  taken  its  toll.  Visits  to  two 
or  three  sick  people  had  been  paid.  The  Rector  had 
looked  in  at  the  schools,  where  a  children's  evening  was 
going  on,  and  had  told  the  story  of  Aladdin  with  riotous 
success;  he  had  taken  off  his  coat  to  help  in  putting  up 
decorations  for  an  entertainment  in  the  little  .Wesleyan 
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meeting-house  of  corrugated  iron;  the  parish  nurse  had 
wayla.d  h.m  with  reports,  and  he  had  dashed  into  the 
back  parlour  of  a  small  embarrassed  tradesman,  in  morta 
fear  of  collapse  and  bankruptcy,  with  the  offer  of  aloan 
sternly  condu.onal  upon  facing  the  facts,  and  getting  "n 
an  auditor     Lady  Fox-Wilton  of  course  had  been  ^ee" 
and   the   clamour   of   her   most   unattractive   offsp  ^ 
alayed  as  much  as  possible.     And  now,  emerging  from 
th.s  tangle  o   personal  claims  and  small  interests,  in  th" 
.ience  and  freedom  of  the  night  hours,  Meyn  11  wa 
free  to  g.ve  h.mself  once  more  to  the  intellectual  and 
sp.ntual  passion  of  the  Reform  Movement.      His  table 
was  piled  w.th  unopened  letters;  on  his  desk  lay  a  hal  ! 
wntten   article,   and   two  or   three  foreign   b<^ks,     he 
^test   products  of  the  Modernist   Movement   ab  oad. 

shut  -rdt  '"?'  ^°°"  ^""^'^  "P°"  '^-'  -  •'e 

hut  Its  door  upon  the  outer  world.     For  within  it    he 

ved  more  truly,  more  vividly,  than  anywhere  else  'and 

ty  tZlZr '''''''-'' '"'-' '-'  ^-  -^'^- 

Yet  as  he  settled  himself  by  the  fire  with  his  pipe  and 
;s  letters  for  half  an  hour's  ease  before  going  to  Eis  desk 
h.s  thoughts  were  still  full  of  Hester  The  incurabk 
op.m.sm,  the  ready  faith  where  his  affections  were  cot 
earned,  which  were  such  strong  notes  of  his  character 
was  busy  persuading  him  that  all  would  be  well.    2 

Zl  1^  "  '"J''"P'  ""'  ^^""''^  ''^  '^-'^  -th  this 

time  with  a  proper  disregard  of  either  his  own  or  his 
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servants'  lying.  Hester  was  now  to  spend  some  months 
with  a  charming  and  cultivated  French  family.  Plenty 
of  occupation,  plenty  of  amusement,  plenty  of  appeal  to 
her  intelligence.  Then,  perhaps,  travel  for  a  couple  of 
years,  with  Aunt  Alice  —  as  much  separation  as  possible, 
anyway,  from  the  Northleigh  family  and  house.  Alice 
was  not  rich,  but  she  could  manage  as  much  as  that,  if 
he  advised  it,  and  he  would  advise  it.  Then  with  her 
twenty-first  year,  if  Stephen  or  any  othe-  vooer  were  to 
the  fore,  the  crisis  must  be  faced,  and  the  child  must 
know!  and  it  would  be  a  cold-blooded  lover  that  would 
weigh  her  story  against  her  face. 

Comfort  himself  as  he  would,  however,  dream  as  he 
would,  Meynell's  conscience  was  always  sore  for  Hester. 
Had  they  done  right.'  —  or  hideously  wrong.'  Had  not  all 
their  devices  been  a  mere  trifling  with  nature  —  a  mere 
attempt  to  "bind  the  courses  of  Orion,"  with  the  inevit- 
able result  in  Hester's  unhappy  childhood  and  perverse 
youth.' 

The  Rector  as  he  pulled  at  his  pipe  could  still  feel  the 
fluttering  of  her  slender  hand  in  his.  The  recollection 
stirred  in  him  again  all  the  intolerable  pity,  the  tragic 
horror  of  the  past.  Poor,  poor  little  girl.  But  she  should 
be  happy  yet,  "with  rngs  on  her  fingers,"  and  everything 
proper! 

Then  from  this  fatherly  and  tender  preoccupation  he 
passed  into  a  more  intimate  and  poignant  dreaming. 
Mary!  —  in  the  moonlight,  under  the  autumn  trees,  was 
the  vision  that  held  him;  varied  sometimes  by  the  dream 
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of  ttu      ';         "''^  '^"  *^"'^'=""«  °^"  i^^  -"fusion 
of  books  and  papers.     He  thought  of  her  exquisite  neat- 

S  he  r"f     ?T  ^'^  """  '•^^^  "-'^'i  t°  tidy  up.- 
And  he  dared  to  th.nk  of  a  day  when  she  would  come  and 
take  po3se,s,on  of  him  altogether  -  books,  body  and  soul 
and  gently  order  his  life.  ^  ' 

"Why  you  rascals!"  -  he  said,  jealously,  to  the  dogs 
-  she  fed  you -I  know  she  did  -  she  patted  and 
pampered  you,  eh,  didn't  she.^  She  likes  dogs  -you  may 
thank  your  lucky  stars  she  does!"  y  u  may 

But  they  only  raised  their  eager  heads,  and  turned 
the.  lovmg  eyes  upon  him,  prepared  to  let  loose  pande- 
monu,m  as  soon  as  he  showed  signs  of  moving.      ' 

Well  you  don't  expect  me  to  take  you  out  for  a  walk 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  d.  ou.^  -  idiots!"  he  hurled  at 
tnem  reprovmgly;  and  a.  .  another  moment  of  bHght 
eyed  mterrogafon,  disappointment  descended,  and  dL„ 
went  their  noses  on  their  paws  again. 

His  trust  in  the  tender  steadfastness  of  Mary's  char 
acter  made  itself  powerfully  felt  in  these  solitaiy  moU' 

edge  that  he  was  approved  by  a  soul  sopure  and  so  devout 

battle.     He  loved  his  cause  the  more  because  it  was 
ever  more  clear  to  him  that  she  passionately  Lved  it 
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too.  And  sensitive  and  depressed  as  he  often  was  — 
the  penalty  of  the  optimist  —  her  faith  in  him  had 
doubled  his  faith  in  himself. 

There  was  a  singular  pleasure  also  in  the  link  his  love 
for  hor  had  forged  between  himself  and  Elsmere  —  the 
dead  leader  of  an  earlier  generation.  "Latitudinar- 
ianism  is  coming  in  upon  us  like  a  flood!"  —  cried  the 
Church  Times,  wringing  its  hands.  In  other  words, 
thought  Meyneil,  "a  New  Learning  is  at  last  penetrating 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  —  in  the  Church,  no 
less  than  out  of  it."  And  Elsmere  had  been  one  of  its 
martyrs.  Meyneil  thought  with  emotion  of  the  emaci- 
ated form  he  had  last  seen  in  the  thronged  hall  of  the 
New  Brotherhood.  "Our  venture  is  possible  —  because 
you  suffered,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  addressing  not 
so  much  Elsmere,  as  Eismere's  generation,  remembering 
its  struggles,  its  thwarted  hopes,  and  starved  lives. 

And  Eismere's  wife?  —  that  rigid,  pathetic  figure,  who, 
before  he  knew  her  in  the  f.esh,  had  been  to  him,  through 
the  reports  of  many  friends,  a  kind  of  legendary  pres- 
ence —  the  embodiment  of  the  Old  Faith.  Meyneil  only 
knew  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  something  had 
happened  —  something  which  he  could  not  define.  Slic 
was  no  longer  his  enemy;  and  he  blessed  her  humbly  in 
his  heart.  He  thought  also,  with  a  curious  thankful- 
ness, of  her  strong  and  immovable  convictions.  Each 
thinking  mind,  as  it  were,  carries  within  it  its  own  Pag- 
eant of  the  Universe,  and  lights  the  show  with  its  own 
passion.     Not  to  quench  the  existing  light  in  any  human 
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breast -but  to  kindle  and  quicken  where  no  ligtt  is- 
to  bring  forever   new  lamp-bearers   into  th.  r  j 

r'.oria  of  life,  and  marshal  them  SL  tt      r  ptaT Un- 
equal terms  with  the  old,  neither  excluded,  norexcSn. 
this    surely  this  was  the  ideal  of  Modernism.  '• 

Elsmere  s  w-idow  might  never  admit  his  ow,   claim  to 

seemed  to  h.m  that  m  some  mysterious  way  she  had 
now  re  ed, he  spiritual  necessity  laid  upo'nt  m  to 

fight  for  that  claim;  had  admitted  him   so  to  ,.    ? 

But  soon  the  short  interval  of  rest  and  dream  he  had 
allowed  himself  was  over     Hp  tnrn„^  .    ?• 
table.  ^^  ^°  •"''=   writing- 

What  a   medley  of  letters!     Here  was  one   from  a 
clergyman  in  the  Midlands: 

I  -not'Tcrib?the\r-  ^'"F  '^^'  ^.-nday,  and 
dead-bones  h  ha  brought  Xo'„. '%?""?  ^\^"  '""^ 
course  a  secession;  but  tt  c  'rch\t  pluen^End  ""  f 
provides  for  the  secedprc   o^A  i^atten  End  amply 

seems  to  realize  IVtZ    '  ^"'^,^.'"°"f  °"rown  people  one 

-...=o::--£^.:rCd:,r:^S 


^irt 
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"^ti^  c  °^-  .''^'■'''"■°"'  people  —  no  cursing  psalms  —  no 
old  Semitic  nonsense  about  God  resting  on  the  seventh 
day,  delivered  in  the  solemn  sing-song  which  makes  it 
not  only  nonsense  but  hypocrisy.     .     .     . 

"  I  have  held  both  a  marriage  and  a  funeral  this  week 
under  the  new  service-book.      I  think  that  all  persons 
accustomed  to  think  of  what  they  are  saying  felt  the 
strangest  delight  and  relief  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  marriage  service.     It  was  like  the  dropping  of  a 
weight  to  which  our  shoulders  had  become  so  accustomed 
that  we  hardly  realized  it  till  it  was  gone.     Instead  of 
pompous    and    futile    absurdity  -  as    in    the    existing 
exhortation,  and  homily  — beautiful  and  fitting  -luota- 
tion  from  the  unused  treasures   of  the  Bible.     Instead 
of  the  brutal  speech,  the  crudely  physical  outlook  of 
an  earlier  day,  the  just  reticence  and   nobler  percep- 
tions of  our  own,  combined  with   perfectly   plain  and 
tender  statement  as  to  the  founding  of  the  home  and 
the  family.     Instead  of  besmirching  bits  of  primitive 
and  ugly  legend  like  the  solemn  introduction  of  Adam's 
rib  into  the  prayers,  a  few  new  prayers  of  great  beauty  — 
some  day  you  must  tell  me  who  wrote  them,  for  I  sup- 
pose you  know?  (and,  by  the  way,  why  should  we  not 
write   as   good   prayers,  to-day,  as  in   any  age  of  the 
Christian  Church.?).     Instead  of  the  old  'obey,'  for  the 
woman,  which  has  haU  such  a  definitely  debasing  effect, 
as  I  believe,  on  the  position  of  women,  especially  in  the 
working  classes  —  a  formula,  only  slightly  altered,  but 
the  same  for  the  man  and  the  woman.     .     .     . 
_    "  In  short,  a  seemly,  and  beautiful,  and  moving  th^ng, 
instead  of  a  ceremony  which  in  spite  of  its  few  fine,  even 
majestic,  elements,  had  become  an  offence  and  a  scandal. 
AH  the  fine  elements  have  been  kept  and  only  the  scan- 
dal amended.     Why  was  it  not  done  long  ago? 
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chapterstr^p^^  S^''^^^^'^-     Jhe    Corinthian 
confined  to  its  cries  of  JoetrTanW  f  ^'u  ".'  ''"'^>  ^"d 
mortal,  made  a  new  and  thr^L  "^  ^^"^  ^'^'ch  are  im- 
I  thought  I  should   have  bifJ^P'",*'""-     ^  confess 
om.ss.on  of  'I  know  thit  mvZ^""^  ^'^'^  °^"  the 
y"  now  that  it  is  gone   theTe  if """  "^eth' -  and 
^--afon  in  having  lef  it  I,    0"!  I  ''"''..°^  '"°^'''  ^^^il- 
whocver  wrote  the  poem  of  fob  .    rT  '^}^'  ^™«  that 
made  to  say  in  the  famou    passage        ''"'  ^''^^  ^'  ^^^ 
was  supposed  to  mean.     One  w.?  '    /""  f'"^"*  ^^at  he 
one's  Oxford  days   as  tL    k  •    ?  Perfectly  aware,  from 
that  they  were  a^fl'aj  ant  mtr?','"'^''  ^'"=  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
probably  interpolated  parage     S'-  °f  -  -rrupt  and 
Handel's  music,  the  ctU^T      r         "''  y^^  the  glory  of 
But  now  thatVKrhIel--ciationoverca'me^on:' 

ments  in  life  when  man  can  least  ^ffT  ^'°"'  '^°''  ^o- 
with    himself  or   his    feHows  -  n!w ''^"^ '"^''-''^'■^ve 
J^cluims  and  fathers  it -There  T.l,^"   """^'^   ^'°"<^ 
One  feels,  as  I  have  said   th»  ■       1  ^''^  strangest  relief' 
•^=-/  difficult  and  rSu  'irJ  n's^r  f  '^""^  ^°-- 
I  could  go  on  for  hours  tellL        'P""^°f  ever>thing! 
-d  obvious  things  whi  h  m   '•'brsV?"^-'^^''"P'= 
To  me  the  amazement  of  tWs  m.v         ^'^'''"  ^°  y°u. 
taken  so  long  to  come     Se  wl  V^''  ''  ^as 

oppression  of  what  we  have  now  t?  ^'"""^"'^  ""der  the 
^o  hopelessly;  the  RevS  thlt  th  w°?'  ^^  '°"g  ^"d 
made  such  a  bother  aboTt  a  few  ^'  "'S'^  Churchmen 
i'ttle;  that  now,  to  see  th 7s  th  nl  T^'.^^"  ""^^  *"  ^° 
=Pnng-tide  over  the  face  of  EnlZVP'"''^'"^  "^^  ^  ^■•"t 
A"d  ,^hen  one  knows  what  ft  "''  '""^^'l""'  indeed  ! 
f'"'  change,  „o  mere  Toppinl  nffT  ~ "°  '""^'  ''t"r- 
hcre,  but  a  transforma doT  "f  th      ^"'•.'"'^   changing 

---transference  Of  .r:h^:Xftr/vSnt 
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'■fom  the  outward  to  the  inward  field,  and  therewith  the 
uprush  of  a  certainty  and  joy  unknown  to  our  modern 
life;  one  can  but  bow  one's  head,  as  those  that  hear 
mysterious  \  >ices  on  the  wind. 

"  For  so  into  the  temple  of  man's  spirit,  age  by  age, 
comes  the  renewing  Master  of  man's  life  —  and  m?kes 
His  tabernacle  with  man.  'Lift  up  your  heads,  O  yc 
gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  dcors,  And  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  .ome  in.'" 

Meynell  bowed  his  'oead  upon  his  hands.  The  pulse 
of  hope  and  passion  in  the  letter  was  almost  overpower- 
ing. It  came,  he  knew,  from  an  elderly  man,  broken  by 
many  troubles,  and  tormented  by  arthritis,  yet  a  true 
saint,  and  at  time'i  a  great  preacher. 

The  next  letter  he  opened  came  from  a  priest  in  the 
diocese  of  Aiz.     .     .     ■ 


"The  effect  of  the  various  encyclicals  and  of  the 
ill-advised  attempt  to  make  both  clergy  and  laity  sign 
the  Modernist  decrees  has  had  a  prodigious  effect  all 
over  France  —  prerisely  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that 
desired  by  Pius  X.  The  spread  of  the  Movement  is 
really  amazing.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  remember  hearine 
a.  French  critic  say  —  Edmond  Scherer,  I  think,  the 
successor  of  Sainte  Beuve  —  'The  Catholics  have  not  a 
single  'ntellectual  of  any  eminence  —  and  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune for  us,  the  liberals.  We  have  nothing  to  fight 
—  we  seem  to  be  beating  the  air.' 

"Scherer  could  not  have  said  this  to-day.  There  are 
Catholics  everywhere  —  in  the  University,  the  Ecole 
Normale,  the  front  ranks  of  literature.     But  with  few 
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ti..nity  has  bl.^^t:^t^^^r'v^bo,'",''''°;•  ^^''"'- 

religion;  not  oni.    Person^  Lp^,';  ^  „-^^^^ 
bu.  of  enormous  sienifi-ance  from  /h  •     ^^''^"''"'^ 

view.     But  as  vou  know  .     ^  ^  "^^'°"*'  P°'nt  of 

outward  or  ceremont?  c'h  n .J  ""Ve'?"""^  "'"'^^  '° 

not  ha;e  his  way  0^''  ^"V  "'^"''  ^°^' ^'^  -i" 
masonry  am^^gTe'  It^L  c^.l  o'f  '^°^""'«  f- 
an  enthusiasm,  like  tliat  of  thlr^  T  ■  'f""  ?'«'  - 
So  the  spirit^f^heMost  hL\  hi  °"'"'  '."  '^'  f'^"'"- 
on:     ™Hd-a„d,ra"m-t^thrhrst^ 

^or  nearly  two  hour:%l„t^~    ^  u'cTTru; 
down  h.s  pen,  and  gazed  into  the  dying  fire     hI  fJ 
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and  as  he  did  so,  he  perceived  two  unopened  letters 
which  had  been  overlooiced. 

One  was  from  Hugh  Flaxman,  communicating  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  two  valuable  gold  coins  from  the  collec- 
tion exhibited  at  the  party.  "We  arc  all  in  tribulation. 
I  wonder  whether  you  can  remember  seeing  them  when 
you  -were  talking  there  with  Norham?  One  was  a  goM 
stater  of  Velia  with  a  head  of  Athene."     .     .     . 

The  other  letter  -was  addressed  in  Henry  Barron's 
handwriting.  Mcynell  looked  at  it  in  some  surprise  as 
he  opened  it,  for  there  had  been  no  communication 
between  him  and  the  White  House  for  a  long  time 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to 
see  me  to-morrow  morning.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
on  a  personal  matter  of  some  importance  —  of  which  I  go 
not  think  you  should  remain  in  ignorance.  Will  it 
suit  you  if  I  come  at  eleven?" 


Meynell  stood  motionless.  But  the  mind  reacted  in 
a  flash.     He  thought  — 

"Now  I  shall  know  what  she  told  him  in  those  two 
hours!" 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  Rector  will  b  back,  si,,  direckly.  I  w.,  to 
teh  you  so  pert.ckler.  They  had  'im  out  to  a 
man  m  the  Row,  who's  been  drinkin'  davs   and 

nouse.     But  he  ^on't  be  long,  sir." 

And  Anne,  very  stiff  and  on  her  dignity,  relieved  one 
of  tne  two  armchairs  of  its  I  abitual  burL  of   books 

^TenZ  d   f  V""^     '^^  '"'"''''^  '-^  '— e 

with  pruden     t"?  "''  "''^'""^  '°  ^^"^  him 

Who  were  his  enemies,  and  >vho  his  frieno 
Barron,  with  a  sharp  sense  of  annoyance  that  he  should 

P  ned'^brr;  "":''  '^"^  ^  ''™"'"="  ---  hap- 
pened to  be  beating  his  wife,  coldly  accepted  her  civil 

.es  and  ,     ^  up  a  copy  of  the  Tim.s  whic'h  wasTy  ng  o 
the  table.     But  when  Anne  had  retired,  he  dropped  the 
newspaper    and  began  with  a  rather  ugly  curfos  ty  to 
xamine  the  room.     He  walked  round  thfwails   ,o  king 

tkles   o?ThT"p'tr'  ^"'  "^"'"^  '^'^^'^'^  '-°'he 
tules   of   the   English   ones.     Then    his   attention    was 
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caught  by  a  wall-map,  in  which  a  number  of  email  flags 
attached  to  pins  were  sticking.  It  was  an  outline  map 
of  England,  apparently  sketched  by  Meynell  himself, 
as  the  notes  and  letterings  were  in  his  handwriting.  It 
was  labelled  "Branches  of  the  Reform  League."  All 
over  England  the  little  flags  bristled,  thicker  here,  and 
thinner  there,  but  making  a  goodly  show  on  the  whole. 
Barron's  face  lengthened  as  he  pondered  the  map. 

Then  he  passed  by  the  laden  writing-table.  On  it 
lay  an  onen  copy  of  the  Modernist,  with  a  half-written 
"leader"  of  Meynell's  between  the  sheets.  Beside  it 
was  a  copy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Father 
Tyrrell's  posthumous  book,  in  which  a  great  soul,  like 
a  breaking  wave,  had  foamed  itself  away;  a  volurie  of 
Sanday,  another  of  Harnack,  into  the  open  cover  of  which 
the  Rector  had  apparently  just  pinned  an  extract  from  a 
Church  paper.  Barron  involuntarily  stooped  to  read 
it.     It  ran: 

"This  is  no  time  for  giving  up  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  moment  when  the  sewage  of  continental  unbelief 
is  pouring  into  England  is  not  the  moment  for  banishing 
to  a  museum  a  screen  that  was  erected  to  guard  the 
sanctuary." 

Beneath  it,  in  Meynell's  writing: 


"A  gem,  not  to  be  lost!  The  muddle  of  the  metaphor, 
the  corruption  of  the  style,  everything  is  symbolic.  In 
a  preceding  paragraph  the  writer  make--  an  attack  on 
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Harnack,  who  is  described  as  'notorious  for  opposinj-' 
the  doctrmes  of  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Resurrection. 
Ihat  history  has  a  right  to  its  say  on  so-called  historical 
events  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  gentleman: 
s  illless  that  there  IS  a  mystical  and  sacred  element  in 
al  truth    all  the  advancing  knowledge  of  mankind,  in- 
cludmg    historical    knowledge,    and    that    therefore    his 
responsibility,  his  moral  and  spiritual  risk  even,  in  dis- 
believing Harnack,   is   probably  infinitely  greater  than 
Ifiif ''/  >n  dealing  historically  with  the  Birth  Stories. 
I  he  fact  IS  the  whole  onus  is  now  on  the  orthodox 
side.     It  IS  not  we  that  are  on  our  defence;  but  they  " 


Barron  raised  himself  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  a 
stiffened  mouth.  Meynell's  note  had  removed  his  last 
scruples.  It  was  necessary  to  deal  drastically  with  a 
clergyman  who  could  write  such  things. 

A  step  outside.  The  sleeping  dogs  on  the  doorstep 
sprang  up  and  noisily  greeted  their  master.  Meynell 
shut  them  out,  to  their  great  disgust,  and  came  hurriedlv 
toward  the  study. 

Barron,  as  he  saw  him  in  the  doorway,  drew  back 
with  an  exclamation.  The  Rector's  dress  and  hair  were 
dishevelled  and  awry,  and  his  face  — pale,  drawn,  and 
damp  with  perspiration  — showed  that  he  had  just  come 
through  a  personal  struggle. 

"Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Mr.  Barron.  But 
that  fellow,  Pinches  —  you  remember.?  —  the  new  black- 
smith —  has  been  drinking  for  nearly  a  week,  and  went 
quite  mad  this  morning.     We  just  prevented  him  from 
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killing  his  wife,  but  it  was  a  tough  business.  I'll  go  and 
wash  and  change  my  coat,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

So  he  went  away,  and  Barron  had  a  few  more  minutes 
in  which  to  meditate  on  the  room  and  its  owner.  When 
at  last  Meynell  came  back,  and  settled  himself  in  the 
chair  opposite  to  his  visitor,  with  a  quiet  "Now  I  am 
quite  at  your  service,"  Barron  found  himself  overtaken 
with  a  curious  and  unwelcome  hesitation.  The  signs  — 
a  slightly  strained  look,  a  quickened  breathing  —  that 
Meynell  still  bore  upon  him  of  a  physical  wrestle,  com- 
bined perhaps  with  a  moral  victory,  suddenly  ceemcd, 
even  in  Barron's  own  eyes,  to  dwarf  what  he  had  to  say  — 
to  make  a  poor  mean  thing  out  of  his  story.  And  Mey- 
nell's  shining  eyes,  divided  between  close  attention  to  the 
man  before  him  and  some  recent  and  disturbing  recol- 
lections in  which  Barron  had  no  share,  reinforced  the 
impression. 

But  he  recaptured  himself  quickly.  After  all,  it  was 
at  once  a  charitable  and  a  high-judicial  part  that  he  had 
come  to  play.  He  gathered  his  dignity  about  him,  re- 
senting the  momentary  disturbance  of  it. 

"  I  am  come  to-day,  Mr.  Meynell,  on  a  very  unpleasant 
errand." 

The  formal  "Mr."  marked  the  complete  breach  in  their 
once  friendly  relations.  Meynell  made  a  slight  inclination. 

"Then  I  hope  you  will  tell  it  me  as  quickly  as  may 
be.  Does  it  concern  yourself,  or  me.'  Maurice,  I  hope, 
is  doing  well?" 

Barron  winced.     It  seemed  to  him  an  offence  on  the 
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thankful  to  accept  Tstln  >^l  '"^""  ^^  ^"^  ''^'=" 

the  escapades^:  tiS^"'  '"^  '"  ''"""«  ^^'^ 

continued,  slowly -'wl  My  business  to-day,"  he 
^'■is  village,  whoi  I  ha^Td^;  aT^n"'  '°T'^  °^ 
see  just  after  her  return  to  it  -— -"  ^'  '"'"^'"^  ^° 

^•'You   are   speaking  of  Judith   Sabin?"   interrupted 

^  J  am.    You  were  of  course  aware  that  I  had  seen 

"Naturally -from  the  inquest.     Well?" 
.    The  quiet,  interrogative  tone  seemed  io  B^rrnn 
impertmence.     With   a  snH^»ni     u  T  ""  ^n 

;;;;-.aight-.ie:;--^^t^--^^e 

to'ielMt'me";  ^X-t"  ?" •7-^"''  ^''^  ^^  ^^' 

as  you  were  stLdn^lith  a  lldltTh'-^r^^'^- 
the  cottage  "  ^  '°  ^^^  ^°^'^  outside 

For  Judith  Sabin  had  neveT  seen  me "'     '"''' ''"^""^• 
^Jo™  not  perhaps   aware  of'it-but   she   had 

Meyncll   shook   his   head 

"She  was   mistaken -or  you   are.     However,   that 
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doesn't  matter.  I  gather  you  wish  to  consult  me  about 
something  that  Judith  Sabin  communicated  to  you?" 

"I  do.  But  the  story  she  told  me  turns  very  closely 
on  her  identification  of  yourself;  and  therefore  it  docs 
matter,"  said  Barron,  with  emphasis. 

A  puzzled  look  passed  again  over  Meynell's  face. 
But  he  said  nothing.  His  attitude,  coldly  expectant, 
demanded  the  story. 

Barron  told  it  —  once  more.  He  repeated  Judith 
Sabin's  narrative  in  the  straightened,  rearranged  form 
he  had  now  gi'en  to  it,  postponing,  however,  any  further 
mention  of  Meynell's  relation  to  it  till  a  last  dramatic 
moment. 

He  did  not  find  his  task  so  easy  on  this  occasion. 
There  was  something  in  the  personality  of  the  man  sit- 
ting opposite  to  him  which  seemed  to  make  a  narrative 
that  had  passed  muster  elsewhere  sound  here  a  mere 
vulgar  impertinence,  the  wanton  intrusion  of  a  common 
man  on  things  sacredly  and  justly  covered  from  sight. 

He  laboured  through  it,  however,  while  Meynell  sat 
v/ith  bent  head,  looking  at  the  floor,  making  no  sign 
whatever.  And  at  last  the  speaker  arrived  at  the 
incident  of  the  Grenoble  visitor. 

"I  naturally  find  this  a  very  disagreeable  task,"  he 
said,  pausing  a  moment.  He  got,  however,  no  help  from 
Aleynell,  who  was  dumb;  and  he  presently  resumed  — 
"Judith  Sabin  saw  the  gentleman  who  came  distinctly. 
She  felt  perfectly  certain  in  her  own  mind  as  to  his 
relation  to   Miss   Puttenham  and  the  child;    and  she 
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was  certain  also,  when  she  saw  you  and  Miss  Putt.nl, 
starjd.ng  in  the  road,  whiie  I  wa's  with  he^^ Lt  -"  '^" 

Meynell   loolced   up,   slightly  frowning,   awaitir.  th 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  -  awaiting  the 

-"that  she  saw -the  same  man  again!" 

^^Ja„dr"J\gtirnetor;/°--^°--'-^ 

a  it^hrf '  'T  ""  "  ^"^  ''^"'''  -  bewildered.     Then 
a  light  of  understanding  shot  through  it.    He  fell  back 
■n  his  chair  with  an  odd  smiit. 
"So  M«.-is  what  you  have  in  your  mind.^" 

"It  is  all  most  sad -most  lamentable.     But  I  had 

to^r^hertoyou.  I  had  to  con^sir tvLTrid 
ne;;^^:i[°"^!;:^--r— "^^^^Mey- 
pibleastoryyLhadrmean:  tS^^^-dw^h 
bore  Its  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it  ? "  ^'  '"''* 

admit   of  course -at   once  -  that    I   could    not 
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verify  it.  As  to  its  prima  facie  absurdity,  I  desire  to 
say  nothing  offensive  to  you,  but  there  have  been  many 
curious  circumstances  connected  with  your  relation  to 
the  Fox- Wilton  family  which  have  given  rise  before  now 
to  gossip  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  the  story  told  me  threw  light  upon  them.  The 
remarkable  language  of  Sir  Ralph's  will,  the  position  of 
Miss  Hester  in  the  Fox-Wilton  family,  your  relation  to 
her  —  and  to  —  to  Miss  Puttenham." 

Meynell's  composure  became  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  he  maintained  it. 

■'What  was  there  abnormal  —  or  suspicious  —  in  any 
of  these  circumstances?"  he  asked,  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
on  his  visitor. 

"  I  see  no  purpose  to  be  gained  by  going  into  them  on 
this  occasion,"  said  Barron,  with  all  the  dignity  he  could 
bring  to  bear.  "For  the  unfortunate  thing  is  —  the 
thing  which  obliged  me  whether  I  would  or  no  —  and 
you  will  see  from  the  dates  that  i  have  hesitated  a  long 
time  —  to  bring  Judith  Sabin's  statement  to  your  notice- 
is  that  she  seems  to  have  talked  to  some  one  else  in  the 
neighbouinood  before  she  died,  besides  myself.  Her  son 
declares  that  she  saw  no  one.  I  have  questioned  him;  of 
course  without  revealing  my  object.  But  she  must  have 
done  so.  And  whoever  it  was  has  begun  to  write  anony- 
mous letters — repeating  the  story  — in  full  detail  — mth 
the  identification  —  that  I  have  just  given  you." 

"Anonymous  letters.'"  repeated  Meynell,  raising  him- 
self sharply.     "To  whom?" 
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supporter,  Mr.  Flaxman."  ''  ''"'^ 

Meynell  raised  his  eyebrows. 
Flaxman.^     You  thought  yourself  justified.'" 

Any  one  else.?" 
"I  have  heard  this  morning  on  my  wav   l,.r     .u 
Miss  Nairn  has  received  a  copy"    ^       ^   '^"'   '''"' 
;;Miss_N,i.,,    That  means  the  village." 

"This  story  then  is  now  all  over  thp  vHi, 
soon  be  all  over  the  diocese.     Z-L'  T~"*" 
object  in  yourself  bringing  it  to  meT"         "  ""  ^°"' 
.      ^  ^''°"«''t  "  "ght  to  inform  you  -  to  eive  vn„ 
'ng  -  perhaps  also  to  suggest  to  vou  tW         ^      "■"" 
your  present  position  -1  "         ^      *^"  '  '''''''  ^-"^ 

tolLrupTnTe^-t;  "  '  "^^"'  °^  ''""^■"^  P~ 
throw  uo  the    ';      ^      ^1°^°'"'  ■"  ='^°«'  that  I  should 
row  up  the  sponge,  and  resign  my  living.'" 

Barrlrt;1"""'''°"""^'"'^'"''=y--'f  publicly" 
Barron  to  his  annoyance  could  not  keep  his  hand  whfch 
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held  a  glove  from  shaking  a  little.    The  wrestle  between 
their  personalities  was  rapidly  growing  in  intensity. 

"Unless  1  bring  an  action,  you  mean  —  against  any 
one  spreading  the  story?  No  —  I  shall  not  bring  an 
action  —  I  shall  not  bring  an  action!"  Meynell  repeated, 
with  emphasis. 

"In  that  case  — I  suggest  — it  might  be  better  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  your  Bishop,  and  so  avoid  further 
publicity." 

"By  resigning  my  living?" 

"Precisely.  The  scandal  would  then  drop  of  itself. 
For  Miss  Puttenham's  sake  alone  you  must,  I  think, 
desire  to  stop  its  development." 

Meynell  flushed  hotly.  He  took  another  turn  up  the 
room  — while  Barron  sat  silent,  looking  straight  before 
him. 

"I  shall  not  take  action"  —  Meynell  resumed  —  "and 
I  shall  not  dream  of  retreating  from  my  position  here. 
Judith  Sabin's  story  is  untrue.  She  did  not  see  me  at 
Grenoble  and  I  am  not  the  father  of  Hester  Fox-Wilton. 
As  to  anything  else,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  other 
people's  affairs,  and  I  shall  not  answer  any  questions 
whatever  on  the  subject." 
The  two  men  surveyed  each  other. 
"Your  Bishop  could  surely  demand  your  confidence," 
said  Barron  coldly. 

"  If  he  does,  it  will  be  for  me  to  consider." 
A  silence.     Barron  looked  round  for  his  stick.    Mey- 
nell stood  motionless,  his  hands  in  his  baggy  porkets. 
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his  eyes  on  Barron.  Lightings  of  thought  and  will 
seemed  to  pass  throug:  his  face.  As  Barron  rose,  he 
began  to  speak. 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  thinlc  yourself  justified  in  taking 
the  hne  you  clearly  do  take  in  this  matter.     I  can  hardly 
imagme  that  you  really  believe  the  story  you  say  you 
got  irom  Judith  Sabin- which  you  took  to  Flaxman- 
and  have,  I  suppose,  discussed  with  Da-wes.     I  am  con- 
vmced  -  forgive  me  if  I  speak  plainly  -  that  >ou  cannot 
and  do  not  believe  anything  so  preposterous  -  or  at 
any  rate  you  would  not  believe  it  in  other  circumstances 
As  It  IS,  you  take  it  up  as  a  weapon.  You  think,  no  doubt 
that  everything  is  fair  in  controversy  as  in  war     Of 
course  the  thing  has  been  done  again  and  ag..\i      If 
/ou  cannot  defeat  a  man  in  fair  fight,  the  nc«  best 
thmg  IS  to  blacken  his  character.     We  see  that  every- 
where-in  politics -in    the  church -in  private  hfe. 
1  his  story   may  serve  you;  I  don't  think  it  will  ulti- 
mately, but  it  may  serve   you  for  a  time.      All  I  can 
say  IS,  I  would  rather  be  the  man  to  suffer  from  it  than 
the  man  to  gain  from  it!" 

Barron  took  up  his  hat.  "I  cannot  be  surprised  that 
you  receive  me  in  this  manner,"  he  said,  with  all  the 
steadiness  he  could  muster.  "But  as  you  cannot  deal 
with  this  very  serious  report  in  the  ordinary  way,  either 
by  process  of  law,  or  by  frank  explanation  to  your 
friends " 

"My  'friends'!"    interjected  Meynell. 

"—Let  me  urge  you  at  least  to  explain  matters  to 
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your  diocesan.  You  cannot  distrust  cither  the  Bishop's 
discretion,  or  his  good  will.  If  he  were  satisfied,  we  no 
doubt  should  be  the  game." 

Meyncll  shook  his  head. 

"Not  if  I  know  anything  of  the  odium  theologicum! 
Besides,  the  Miss  Nairns  of  this  world  pay  small  atten- 
tion to  bishops.  By  the  way  —  I  forgot  to  ask  —  you 
can  tell  me  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  letters?  —  you  have  not  identifieJ 
him?" 

"Not  in  tlie  least.     We  are  all  at  sea." 

"You  don't  happen  to  have  one  about  you?" 

Barron  hesitated  and  fumbled,  and  at  last  produced 
from  his  breast-pocket  the  letter  to  Dawes,  which  he 
had  again  borrowed  from  its  owner  that  morning.  Mey- 
nell  7  at  it  into  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table  without 
looking  at   it. 

The  two  men  moved  toward  the  door. 

"As  to  any  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  a  delicate  and 
helpless  lady  — "  said  Meynell,  betraying  emotion  for 
the  first  time  —  "that  I  suppose  is  useless.  But  when 
one  remembers  her  deeds  of  kindness  in  this  village,  her 
quiet  and  irreproachable  life  amongst  us  all  these  years, 
one  would  have  thought  that  any  one  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  have  come  to  me  as  the  Rector  of  this 
village  on  one  errand  only  —  to  consult  how  best  to 
protect  her  from  the  spread  of  a  cruel  and  preposterous 
story!  You  — I  gather  —  propose  to  make  use  of  it 
in  the  interests  of  your  own  Church  party." 
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f'  "nyourown  point  of  view -inl-'^,^''  "**"" 
->  a.  no  ordinao^  scand         I  '"  ""'^'"^  '^at  I  regard 

■'  -  «uch.    The  hono"  conce  ned         ".'t"^  ^°  ^^-' 
Church.     To  show  the  intra,.         "  ^<=honourof  the 

"fe  may  be  a  pain  Jl   tt  a^^o~""'"'°"  °'"*^'=''  ^-^ 
He  threw  back  his  heaH       .       """  ""P"^'''ve  duty!" 

nell  clearly  record  1     "^  ' ''''"'■°"  "'''^''' «-^^^^^ 
dignity.  '''^°8"«'-''.  "'a'  not  without  its  touch  of 

l-teynell  stepped  back. 

-!i^atv::ixf  ■ '  *''"''•  ^-  ^'"  °^ 

Pea'rnr^trLTdta^-tT^^  ^^^  ^'-- 
the  funereal  garden  ouu  de^     ?',  ^'^  ^""^  ^">  ^"'l 

half-dead  tree!  had  shed  suchT  "'''  "'"•    '^'^<= 

able  to  put  forth   and  h.h?  u      "  ''  "^'^  ''^^  been 
scudding  cloud  '"'""''  ^'^^'^  ^^^  «  "gged  sky  of 

-n  should;''but  iZtTryTJZ"  ''  '  ^""^^'^ 
had  happened,  and  that  for  hi  I     """'"  ''''"« 

might  never  be  as  yesterday!  '^^      "''  '°-'"°"°^^ 
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What  was  passing  in  the  village  at  that  moment? 
His  quick  visualizing  power  showed  him  the  groups  in  the 
various  bar  parlours,  discussing  the  Scandal,  dividing 
it  up  into  succulent  morsels,  serving  it  up  with  every 
variety  of  personal  comment,  idle  or  malicious;  amply- 
fying,  exaggerating,  completing.  He  saw  the  neat  and 
plausible  spinster  fi  im  whose  cruel  hands  he  had  res- 
cued a  little  dumb,  wild-eyed  child,  reduced  by  ill-treat- 
ment to  skin  and  bone  —  he  saw  her  gloating  over  the 
anonymous  letter,  putting  two  and  two  maliciously 
together,  whispering  here,  denouncing  there.  He  seemed 
to  be  actually  present  in  the  most  disreputable  public- 
house  of  the  village,  a  house  he  had  all  but  succeeded  in 
closing  at  the  preceding  licensing  sessions.  How  natural, 
human,  ineviuble,  would  be  the  coarse,  venomous  talk 
—  the   inferences  —  the   gibes! 

There  would  be  good  men  and  true  of  course.  Y'^- 
personal  friends  in  the  village,  the  members  o,  .  s 
Parish  Council,  who  would  suffer,  and  stand  firm,  i  ■ 
postponed  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  the  acceptance  o. 
the  new  Liturgy,  was  to  be  held  the  day  after  his  return 
from  Paris.  To  them  he  would  speak  — so  far  as  he 
could;  yes,  to  them  he  would  speak!  Then  his  thought 
spread  to  the  diocese.  Charges  of  this  kind  spread 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Whoever  was  writing  the 
anonymous  letters  had  probably  not  confined  himself  to 
two  or  three.  Meynell  prepared  himself  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  much  wider  diifusion. 
He  moved  back  to  his  w' ting-table,  and  took   the 
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letter  from  the  drawer      It.  ;„ 

'oc.  circumstance.  a,Li      rS^r^^'^J^K^  "^ 

expected  something  of  ,   .    i  ^'^-    "•-■  '"'' 

The  H-ndwritin^wVclLl-tTuir  aTdt'^  '^^'■• 
•  certain  amount  of  intermittent  .i'      t  ^''"^  *"'" 

might  very  easily  be.  Z;r"  R  '"f""*'  '^'"■^'' 
it  wa.  acquainted  with  the  Fox  W^'  ,"'  ^''°'^"  '^'«^'= 
habit,  and  hi,  own  a f.e^r^rwUh"  ? '''• '^"'' ^''''^ 
Ralph's  will,  ,0  far  a,  -T  li  \    u  ,■        '"""  °'  S'> 

-eics,ta,.;fthe"e,lFor;vr;,:rrr,'^''^^ 
a  source  of  gossip  in  the  village  Th  •  .  ''°"'^ 
not  be  far  away      Was  it  a  Z;  """"  °'  "  =°"''' 

^H:p::n;:rTSf---^--' 
ex«^.upo^:2;;,j:,:;™-f^:^^^;ohi, 

and  on  the  piles  of  correspondenc  e  1  -  T""' 
of   b.tter   helplessness  overcame   him    1  '""'" 

himself  so  much  as  for  his  caule  H^  T^  "°'  ^°' 
evitable  effect  of  the  ,tor^  i„  thl  /    ''  '^'  '"" 

'^  v^ould  be,  with  all  S^.Z^^i;:!^^'' ^^ 
cumstanccs  that  could  undoubtedly  be  adduTe^      '"" 
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gorically  denied,  because  it  involved  a  fundamental 
falsehood.    He  was  not  the  father  of  Hester  Fox-Wilton. 

But  simple  denial  was  all  that  was  open  to  him.  He 
could  neither  explain,  nor  could  he  challenge  inquiry. 
His  mouth  was  shut.  He  had  made  no  formal  vow  of 
secrecy  to  any  one.  He  was  free  to  confide  in  whom  he 
would.  But  all  that  was  tender,  pitiful,  chivalrous  in 
his  soul  stood  up  and  promised  for  him,  as  he  stood 
looking  out  into  the  October  rail,  that  for  no  personal 
—  yes!  —  and  for  no  public  advantage  —  would  he  trifle 
with  what  he  had  regarded  for  eighteen  years  as  a  trust. 
laid  upon  him  by  the  dying  words  of  a  man  he  had  loved, 
and  enforced  more  and  more  sharply  with  time  by  tiie 
constant  appeal  of  a  woman's  life  —  its  dumb  pain,  the 
paradox  of  its  frail  strength,  its  chrinking  courage.  That 
life  had  depended  up'^"  him  during  the  worst  crisis  of  its 
fate  as  its  spiritual  guiae.  He  had  toward  Alice  Putten- 
ham  the  feeling  of  the  "director,"  as  the  saints  have 
understood  it;  and  toward  her  story  something  of  tlie 
responsiblity  of  a  priest  toward  a  confession.  To  reveal 
it  in  his  own  interest  was  simply  impossible.  If  the 
Movement  rejected  him  —  it  must  reject  him. 

"Not  so  will  I  fight  for  thee,  my  God!  — not  so!"  he 
said  to  himself  in  great  anguish  of  mind. 

It  was  true  indeed  that  at  some  future  time  Alice 
Puttenham's  poor  secret  must  be  told  —  to  a  specified 
person,  with  her  consent,  and  by  the  express  direction  of 
that  honest,  blundering  man,  her  brother-in-law,  whose 
life,  sorely  against  his  will,  had  been  burdened  with  it. 
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o'd  despair.  aLd  paral' e  i,,'  Tf'  '""^  ''-''  ^^^^ 
vitality.  And  as'to  £  J  ,h  .;'"'"^  '"=^"  ^  ^"'' 
might  easily  upset  the  un,;  M  Tf'''"  '^'""'^'^"^^  ^^  i* 
and  nerve  and  dri^tr" "T  ^  '''^""^^  '"  *>-  °f  "^ind 
--^  protect  them,  if  he  L"/  '"'°  ""'  "''""=•  "'"■ 
Could  l,e?     He  pondered  it' 

wt7trrd"arad°3;r^'^"T  ™-^^^  --^  A,ice. 

he  might  not  be  ble I0  o  f"  .  '"'""^'"^  "  ^ad, 
-uld  place  the  part  plalJir^r  '^  '^°'"«  ^^at 
true  light.  She  wLrdSl;  .  "  ''^  ''''"^'=«  '"  -"^^ 
«tion,  and  allowing  her  to  iat'^  "'°"  ''^  ^^'''"^  '^«a' 
The  thought  of 'this  wart  ^  ''"''"^"^  ■"  ^°-^- 
promptly  put  it  from  him  He  ^17;  '°  ''"  ^''^^  ^e 
Icnew  nothing;  though  IT'  ''^  '"""^^  that  she 

-are  that  sh'e  could  tt  on/""'"'  "^"  "^^  ^^^  -" 
not  if  she  continued  tT^ilT?;  uTcoT^-'-  «-•"'. 
question  probably  of  days  or  hours     S:  '  "  ^'^  ^ 

cottage,  when  once  the  villL  P'"^"^=  '"  the 

ti^e  slander,  would  be  ape  "tar"  '"  '""  P°-ssion  of 

o-other  the  truth  j::^.:^::z'-  ""-  ^'^ 

.   ^"    "^"   occurred   to   him      Parki  T  . 
-nsmed  on  going  himself  wS  Hi"    to  P        u^   '^' 
"f  his  haunting  feeling  of  r«n       u-,  ^"'  '"^""^e 

-d  his  resolve  tote  wth?"'''"""'  '''^  «'''' 
-  which  he  was  pla'^g  ht     bT  ''"  ^'^  ''°"^'=''°''^ 
^•"ses.^    The  burden  of  Irk;     ^V^^^"''  ^'  "^^de  ex- 
enoiworlc  upon  h,m  was  excuse  enough 
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for  any  man.  Suppose  he  sent  Alice  in  his  stead,  and 
so  contrived  as  to  keep  her  in  or  near  Paris  for  a  while? 
Then  Edith  Fox-Wilton  would  of  course  have  the  for- 
warding of  her  sister's  correspondence,  and  might,  it 
seemed  to  him,  take  the  responsibility  of  intercepting 
whatever  might  inform  or  alarm  her. 

Not  much  prospect  of  doing  so  indefinitely!  —  that 
he  plainly  saw.  But  to  gain  time  was  an  immense  thing; 
to  prevent  her  from  taking  at  once  Quixotic  steps.  He 
knew  that  in  health  she  had  never  been  the  same  since 
the  episode  of  Judith's  return  and  death.  She  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  faded  and  drooped,  as  though  poisoned 
by  some  constant  terror. 

He  stood  lost  in  thought  a  little  longer  by  his  writing- 
table.  Then  his  hand  felt  slowly  for  a  parcel  in  brown 
paper  that  lay  there. 

He  drew  it  toward  him  and  undid  the  wrappings. 
Inside  it  was  a  little  volume  of  recent  poems  of  which 
he  had  spoken  to  Mary  Elsmere  on  their  moonlit  walk 
through  the  park.  He  had  promised  to  lend  her  his 
copy,  and  he  meant  to  have  left  it  at  the  cottage  that 
afternoon.  Now  he  lingeringly  removed  the  brown 
paper,  and  walking  to  the  bookcase,  he  replaced  the 
volume. 

He  sat  down  to  write  to  Alice  Puttenham,  and  to  scribble 
a  note  to  Lady  Fox-Wilton  asking  her  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  Then  Anne  forced  some  luncheon  on  him, 
and  he  had  barely  finished  it  when  a  step  outside  made 
itself  heard.     He  looked  up  and  saw  Hugh  Flaxman. 
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..« H.  g„„^ .».  ,L  L"X  rrf  ,r''°''; 

».-  .= ......  He  Ma  :pXi  t;:rr".:^"- 

''''-' rjxx~tZ-S  '■' ;;:  ■  -'" 

mently--"that  I  r,n  ""'fhtened  himselt    vehe- 

«orJs  untrue?"  "'  -thing  -  except  that  the 

"And  of  course  I  shall  ask  you  nothing      T  h., 
twentHou.  hours  in  ar.uin/with  ^yS  as'to^re^^:; 

S-t  'LTir nT  ^ y  "^"^'"^  ^  '^-''^^^  >'-  ^ 

letter  tn  ,.  •   ?'         "  ""^^  "°t  ^e  aware  of  the 

letter  to  my  sister-in-law?' 

Meynell's  start  was  evident. 


I'  iS  :  ' 
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"To  Mrs.  Elsmere?" 

"She  brought  it  to  us  on  Friday,  before  the  party.  It 
was,  I  think,  identical  with  this  letter"  —  he  pointed 
to  the  Dawes  envelope  —  "except  for  a  few  references 
to  the  part  Mrs.  Elsmere  had  played  in  helping  the  fami- 
lies of  those  poor  fellows  who  were  killed  in  the  cage- 
accident." 

"And  Miss  Elsmere?"  said  Meynell  in  a  tone  that 
wavered  in  spite  of  himself.  He  sat  with  his  head  bent 
and  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

"Knows,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  about  it,"  sa' ' 
Flaxman  hastily.  "Now  will  you  give  us  your  orders  f" 
A  strong  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  a  refusal 
to  discuss  it  at  all  —  with  any  one  —  that  I  think  is 
what  you  wish?" 

Meynell  assented. 

"In  the  village,  I  shall  deal  with  it  at  the  Reform  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  night."  Then  he  rose.  "Are  you 
going  to  Forked  Pond?" 

"I  was  on  my  way  there." 

"I  will  go  with  you.  If  Mrs.  Elsmere  is  free,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  conversation  with  her." 

They  started  together  through  a  dripping  world  on 
which  the  skies  had  but  just  ceased  to  rain.  On  his  way 
through  the  park  Meynell  took  off  his  hat  and  walked 
bareheaded  through  the  mist,  evidently  feeling  it  a 
physical  relief  to  let  the  chill,  moist  air  beat  freely  on 
brow  and  temples.  Flaxman  could  not  help  watching 
him  occasionally  —  the  forehead  with  its  deep  vertical 
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large  grizzled  head.  I„  the  vnf  •  """"'"^  "^  ^^' 
antiquity  against  whid7Ann!.  '°'"'"""r  ''"''^  "  °^  *" 
was  hi,  favourite  garb  on  w/;"'''  '"  "'''"  -  ^hich 
^  «ar_of  the  ^^StUX^';,:^!^:  ^^^  ^een 
The  spiritual,  evaneelic  nnt»  ■      l  P'^eachmg  tour, 

-so  Fla.:„a'n  thougtt  J^ver' ^      ^^"°"^''^^  ''— 
yet  he  walked  to-dav    n  f  conspicuous.     And 

however,  al,owi„T t'h  !  trlL'"'"^  "°"'"^'  -""-t, 
whatever.  ''°"''''=  ^"J^  sp°ken  expression 

-ident^d.'  ''^  '°''''  ^-'^  -='o--.  Meynel, 

wheJeinledTZ'e^ected'"  '"  '"^   '°   ^"'^^-'^  - 
"Sandford.?     7  tn.cf  tk 

"There  u  ,J,^^''    J.^  'f  "°  ^-h  anxiety.^" 
Flaxm.n  ^'     ""^  Meynell  briefly 

.. p,  ^'  "  f '"  "'^"er  doing  to-day >" 
.^P-k,„g,  I^hope.     Shegoes'to-n^oLw." 

-i^ed    Flaxin  ^IcUn'y"    '""^'"^^^    '"^    ^^"°--'" 
^^P^=^^;:f.^-ir-°-oitaga.. 

him;  though'r  L'br^;':h:f '° '"  "-^^  «"p  - 

-•nee  yesterday,"  said  Meyne      "  H    '"  "°'  '"''"°^'"^ 
--.-upposi.gt,.tan7b^t'.\Cer:- 
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gossipping  at  Sandford.  It  does  not  exactly  add  to  one's 
moral  influence  to  be  regarded  as  a  Pharisaical  humbug." 

"I  wish  I  could  take  the  business  off  your  shoulders!" 
said  Flaxman,  heartily. 

Meynell  gave  him  a  slight,  grateful  look.  They  walked 
on  briskly  to  the  high  road,  Flaxman  accompanying  his 
friend  so  far.  There  they  parted,  and  Hugh  returned 
slowly  to  the  cottage  by  the  water,  Meynell  promising 
to  join  him  there  within  an  hour. 
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auch  was  my  mother's  war    Irarnt    /„„    -n.       ■ 
where  Thou  art  Masur."  '"°'  ^''«  '"  ""'  «l>ool  of  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XVr 

and  Mary  Elsmerc  were  .itting  at  work.    Mary  wa' 

embro.denng  a  curtain  in  a  flowing  Venetian  panln 

-  wuh  a  handful  of  withered  leave,  lying  be^e  hJr  t" 

whKh   she  occasionally  nxatched   her  sifks.     C  tharine 

t?e:  T"'-  .°"^^''^' '''  ^''""  -"  •>-'-«  'h-ghr 

trees;  the  w.ndows  streamed  with  it.  But  within  the 
bnght  wood-fire  threw  a  pleasant  glow  over  tie  simple 
room,  and  the  figures  .f  the  two  ladies.  MarJ'  S 
jacket  and  skirt  of  prune-coloured  serge,  withTs  wh  t^ 
bouse  fitting  daintily  to  throat  and  Irist,  e  med  by 
ts  nea  ness  to  emphasize  the  rebellious  masses  and  the 
rare  colour  of  her  hair.  She  knew  that  her  hair  wa 
beautiful  and  .t  gave  her  a  pleasure  she  could  not  heb 
though  she  belonged  to  that  type  of  Englishwoman   not' 

would  have  us  beheve,  who  think  as  little  as  they  can  of 
personal  adornment  and  th:ir  own  appearancef  in  the 
interests  of  some  hidden  ideal  that  "haunt,  the;  iik  a 
pass.o„;o  which  even  the  most  innocent  vanit"  sL 
to  make  th-m  unworthy." 

mothers  daughter.     Catharine  Elsmere's  black  drek  of 
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tome  plain  woollen  stuff  could  not  have  been  plainer,  and 
(he  »-ore  tne  straight  collar  and  cuffs,  and  —  on  her  nearly- 
white  hair  —  the  simple  cap  of  her  widowhood.  But  the 
spiritual  beauty  which  had  always  been  hers  was  hers  still. 
One  might  guess  that  she,  too,  knew  it;  that  in  her  efforts 
to  save  persons  in  sin  or  suffering  she  must  have  known 
what  it  was  worth  to  her;  what  the  gift  of  lovely  line  and 
presence  is  worth  to  any  human  being.  But  if  she  had 
been  made  to  feel  this  —  passingly,  involuntarily  —  she 
had  certainly  shrunk  from  feeling  it. 

Mary  put  her  embroidery  away,  made  up  the  fire,  and 
sat  down  on  a  stool  at  her  mother's  feet. 

"Darling,  how  many  socks  have  you  knitted  since  we 
came  here.'     Enough  to  stock  a  shop?" 

"On  the  contrary.  I  have  been  very  idle,"  laughed 
Catharine,  putting  her  knitting  away.  "How  long  is  it? 
Four  months?"  she  sighed. 

"It  has  done  you  good?  —  yes,  it  has!"  Mary  looked 
at  her  closely. 

"Then  why  don't  you  let  me  go  back  to  my  work?  — 
tyrant!"  said  Catharine,  stroking  the  red-gold  hair. 

"Because  the  doctor  said  'March'  —  and  you  sha'n't 
be  allowed  to  put  your  feet  in  London  a  day  earlier,"  said 
Mary,  laying  her  head  on  Catharine's  knee.  "You 
needn't  grumble.  Next  week  you'll  have  your  fells  and 
your  becks  —  as  much  Westmoreland  as  ever  you  want. 
Only  ten  days  more  here,"  and  this  time  it  was  Mary  who 
sighed,  deeply,  unconsciously. 

The  face  above  her  changed  —  unseen  by  Mary. 
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"You've  liked  being  iiere?" 
"Yes  — very  much." 

You  l,ke  M.,s  Puttenham  so  much?" 

,-^-i^;:;j^i^::-:n:^r"^r^-"- 

I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  1""'''  ''  °'  ''~^' 

Catharine  moved  uneasily. 
"Do  what?" 

the' m^t:-'^^-''^'''''"--''^ ''--"-  what's 
"You  think  she's  unhappy?" 

their  ''''''''  '"  ^^'"  °"  ""  ''-'^^'  -'^  'ooked  into 

welJ's-^i^t-^V^''^''  '"^  •'^"''  ^"^  -'  i°^--^ 
...  "'^^  '       happmess  -  in   her  life?" 
She  said  .t  musmgly  but  intensely.     Catharine  diH 
know  how  to  answer  her     All  th.^?     ^^^''^^'^e  did  not 
deal  of  the  night  she  had  h..n  A  ^"^  '°"«'  ''"^  *  8<^ 
to  do  -  toward  Ma 'm!  ''         '''"'"  ^''^ 

was  a  woman   of  neTdy  ^x  Tn^'  "° '°"'"  '^  '^'''''^-    ^'"^ 
-ter,  and  ace  .."ed  of  late  to  '"^"^j:\"""«  '"  ^''"- 

many  of  the  dark  2t     iT  !  ^°  """^  ''"  "'°'^^'  ''"'0 
/  ui  uie  aark  places  of  London  life     Tu^  u  .        1 

which  could  not  be  hidden  frnm  h  .  "'■^^^'  "" 

a  great  deepening  and  overshadowing  of  her 
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youth.  Catharine  had  in  some  ways  regretted  it  bitterly; 
for  she  belonged  to  that  older  generation  which  believed 

—  and  were  amply  justified  in  believing  —  that  it  is  well 
for  the  young  to  be  ignorant,  to  long  as  they  can  be 
ignorant,  of  the  ugly  and  tragic  things  of  sex.  It  was 
not  that  her  Mary  seemed  to  her  in  the  smallest  degree 
besmirched  by  the  experience  she  had  passed  through; 
that  any  bloom  had  been  shaken  from  the  flower.  Far 
from  it.  It  was  rather  that  some  touch  of  careless  joy 
was  gone  forever  from  her  child's  life;  and  how  that 
may  hurt  a  mother,  only  those  know  who  have  wept 
in  secret  hours  over  the  first  ebbing  of  youth  in  a  young 
face. 

So  that  she  received  Mary's  outburst  in  silence. 
For  she  said  to  herself  that  she  could  have  no  right 
to  reveal  Alice  Puttenham't  secret,  even  to  Mary. 
That  cruel  tongues  should  at  that  mouicn.  he  making 
free  with  it  burnt  like  a  constant  smart  in  Catharine's 
mind.  Was  the  poor  thing  herself  aware  of  it?  — 
could  it  be  kept  from  her?    If  not,  Mary  must  know 

—  Vould  know  —  sooner  or  later.  "But  for  me  to  tell 
her  without  permission  "  —  thought  Catharine  firmly  — 
"would  not  be  right  — or  just.    Besides,  I  know  nothing 

—  directly." 

As  to  the  other  and  profounder  difficulty  involved, 
Catharine  wavered  perpetually  between  two  different 
poles  of  feeling.  The  incidents  of  the  preceding  weeks 
had  made  it  plain  that  her  resistance  to  Meynell's 
iniluenct  with  Mary  had  strangely  and  suddenly  broken 


if 


I  wonder  whether  she's  ever  had  any  real  joy^  .  week'. 
a  day  s— happiness— in  her  life?"' 
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down.  Owing  to  an  experience  of  which  she  had  riot 
yet  spoicen  r.  ,!,.y,  her  inner  will  had  given  way. 
She  saw  v..  h  painfu;  curness  what  was  coming;  she 
«.as  bhnd  t.  none  of  tl  .  signs  of  advancing  lovf !  and 
she  felt  herse..  powcnen  i.  An  intimation  had  been  given 
her -so  It  seemed  to  her -to  which  she  submitted. 
Her  submission  had  cost  her  tears  often,  at  night,  when 
there  w.  -  -o  one  to  see.  And  yet  it  had  brought  her 
also  a  strange   happiness  -  like   all    such    yieldings  of 

But  if  she  had  yielded,  if  there  was  in  her  a  reluctant 
practical  certainty  that  Mary  would  someday  be  Mey- 
nells  wife,  then  her  conscience,  which  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  had  passionately  loved  her  husband,  began 

trouLl^  ;/  f  ""  '°  '^  ^^"'""^  ''y  h-  in  L 
trouble.^     If  we  keep  u  all  from  her,  and  he  suffers  and 

perhaps  breaks  down,  when  she  might  have  sustained 
h.m,  W.11  she  not  reproach  us.'  Should  I  not  have  bitterlv 
reproached  anyone  who  had  kept  me  from  helping  Robert 
m  such  a  case.'" 

A  stateof  mind,  it  will  be  seen,  into  which  there  entered 
not  a  trace  of  ordinary  calculations.     It  did  not  occur  to 

M  ,"  ^^7  '"'^^'  ^^  '"j"''^'^  '"  ^he  world's  eyes  by 
pub hcly  hnkmg  herself  with  a  man  under  a  cloud 
Cathanne,  whose  temptation  to  "scruple"  in  the  religious 
sense  was  constant  and  tormenting,  who  recoiled  in  horror 
from  what  to  others  were  the  merest  venial  offences,  in 
this  connection  asked  one  thing  only.  Where  Barron  had 
argued  that  an  unbeliever  must  necessarily  have  a  carnal 
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mind,  Catharine  had  simply  assured  herself  at  once  by 
an  unfailing  instinct  that  the  mind  was  noble  and  the 
temper  pure.  In  those  matters  she  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived; she  knew. 

That  being  so,  and  if  her  own  passionate  objections 
to  the  marriage  were  to  be  put  aside,  then  she  ~ould  only 
judge  for  Mary  as  she  would  judge  for  herself.  Not  to 
love  —  not  to  comfort  —  could  there  be  —  for  love  —  any 
greater  wound,  any  greater  privation.'  She  shrank,  in  a 
kind  of  terror,  from  inflicting  it  on  Mary  —  Mary,  un- 
conscious and  unknowing. 

.  .  .  The  soft  chatter  of  the  fire,  the  plashing  of  the 
rain,  filled  the  room  with  the  atmosphere  of  reverie. 
Catharine's  thoughts  passed  from  her  obligations  toward 
Mary  to  grapple  anxiously  with  those  she  might  be  under 
toward  Meynell  himself.  The  mere  possession  of  the 
anonymous  letter  —  and  Flaxraan  had  not  given  her  leave 
to  destroy  it  —  weighed  upon  her  conscience.  It  seemed 
to  her  she  ought  not  to  possess  it;  and  she  had  been  only 
half  convinced  by  Flaxman's  arguments  for  delay.  She 
was  rapidly  coming  to  the  belief  that  it  should  have  been 
handed  instantly  to  the  Rector. 

A  step  outside. 

"Uncle  Hugh!"  said  Mary,  springing  up.  "I'll  go 
and  see  if  there  are  any  scones  for  tea!"  And  she  van- 
ished into  the  kitchen,  while  Catharine  admitted  her 
brother-in-law. 

"Meynell  is  to  join  mc  here  in  an  hour  or  so,"  he  said, 
as  he  followed  her  into  the  little  sitting-room.     Catharine 
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"Barron  called  on  him  this  morning -had  only  just 
gone  when  I  arrived.  Meynell  has  feen  the  lefe  t" 
Dawe.  I  .nformed  him  of  the  letter  to  you,  and  think 
he  would  hke  to  have  some  talk  with  you  " 

Catharme's  face  showed  her  relief. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  -  I  am  glad  he  knows!"  -  she  said 

w.th  emphasis.     "We  were  wrong  to  delay  "  ' 

He  told  me  nothing -and  I  asked  nothing.     But 

IrZlT  ''^  ^?"'°"  ™^''=^  '^  unfortunately 
can't  V  /  ~u"°  "'"^  '°  ''"^  °f  "•  «<=  ^°n't  and  he 
cant  vmd,cate  h.mself,  except  by  a  simple  denial.  A 
any  ordmary  t.me  that  would  be  enough.  But  now- 
w.th  all  the  hot  feeling  there  is  on  the  other  sublcT- 
and  the  natural  desire  to  discredit  him—"  S,l„ 
shrugged  h.s  shoulders  despondently.  "Rose's  rnaid- 
you  know  the  dear  old  thing  she  is  —  cUTo  h~ 
2  -^ht,  in  utter  distress  about  the  talk  irthe  ^ 

If    he  I        '"k  '  r """'"'  '^"^'  '  -P°«"  f-"n  one 
actively —"  ''"  '^^"^  ''^^"  °PP°-«  Meynell   most 

''They  are  quite  right  to  oppose  him,"  interrupted 

Catharme  qu.ckly.     Her  face  had  stiffened  ^ 

Perfectly!     But  you  see  the  temptation.'" 

Catharme   admitted   it.     She   stood   by   the   window 

lookmg  out  into  the  rain.     And  as  she  did  so  she  ZtZ 

ware  of  a  figure  -  the  slight  figure  of  a  woman  -  wl^k" 

fast  toward  the  cottage  along  the  narrow  grass  cau    way 
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that  ran  between  the  two  ponds.  On  either  side  of  the 
woman  the  autumn  trees  swayed  and  bent  under  the 
rising  storm,  and  every  now  and  then  a  mist  of  scudding 
leaves  almost  effaced  her.  She  seemed  to  be  breathlessly 
struggling  with  the  wind  as  she  sped  onward,  and  in 
her  whole  aspect  there  was  an  indescribable  forlornness 
and  terror. 

Catharine  peered  into  the  rain.     .     .     . 

"Hugh!"  —  She  turned  swiftly  to  her  brother-in-law  — 
"There  is  some  one  coming  to  see  me.  Will  you  go?" 
—  she  pointed  to  the  garden  door  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
drawing-room  —  "and  will  you  take  Mary?  Go  round 
to  the  back.  You  know  the  old  summer-house  at  the  end 
of  the  wood-walk.  We  have  often  sheltered  there  from 
rain.  Or  there's  the  keeper's  cottage  a  little  farther  on. 
I  know  Mary  wanted  to  go  there  this  afternoon.  Please, 
dear  Hugh!" 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  Then  through  the 
large  French  window  he  too  saw  the  advancing  form.  In 
an  instant  he  had  disappeared  by  the  garden  door.  Cath- 
arine went  into  the  hall,  opened  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
and  beckoned  to  Mary,  who  was  standing  there  with  their 
little  maid.  "Don't  come  back  just  yet,  darling!"  she 
said  in  her  ear  —  "Get  your  things  on,  and  go  with 
Uncle  Hugh.     I  want  to  be  alone." 

Mary  stepped  back  bewildered,  and  Catharine  shut  her 
in.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  hall,  just  as  a  bell  ran^ 
faintly 

"Is  Mrs.  Elsmere " 
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Can  I  come  in  -  can  I  see  you  ?  " 
Cathanne  drew  her  in. 

^-e  and  sit  by  the  fire -.she  said  tend  ;,y 

ova.  face  was'^ntirand'^wf^Th  '"  '''  ''''''' 
wildweatherhaddrainedTl  :   ,  "'^^^''^  "'^h 

^nd  her  brown  hair  '"d  1  "'  '  "'^  ""'^^''^  °^  '^°'°"^. 
her  small  ears  and  ne,"^  ^  '"''  "'  '^"  '™^'>'^'^°- 
of  .Hef  as  of  someltdntLrdisTrer"  "'' ^  ^^^ 
stopMhT^^"    ^°    '^'^^^^    '^^    '-'d-but    Alice 

Elil:e7    YoultT  °'^  r-   ''■"  "°^  '^''"^-     °-^  Mrs. 

to  you  in  thi  wTr  B^Vir  "^^"nr^ ""'  ^°  -- 

-ouble  -  and  I  d^n't  L^  J  wTat'^odT  ^Th"  ^tI  ''''' 
I'd  come  to  you.     You  —  „„      ,  ''^"  ^  ^''oug'it 

->-ou   won^t    despire^orrepurr"  rr^°'^''"' 
won't!"  repulse  me  —  J  tnow    you 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whismr      r  .u    • 
■V  hands  in  her  ..rm^Z"^        ^'^''"""^  '"^^  »he  two 

"Tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you." 
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"I  —  I  want  to  tell  you.  You  may  be  angry  —  be- 
cause I've  been  Mary's  friend  —  when  I'd  no  right.  I'm 
not  what  you  think.  I  —  I  have  a  secret  —  or  —  I  had. 
And  now  it's  discovered  —  and  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  — •  it's  so  awful  —  so  awful  f" 

Her  head  dropped  on  the  chair  behind  her  —  and  her 
eyes  closed.  Catharine,  kneeling  beside  her,  bent  forward 
and  kissed  her. 

"Won't  you  tell  me?"  she  said,  gently. 

Alice  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  —  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"I  —  I  was  never  married.  But  Hester  Fox- Wilton's 
—  my  child!" 

The  tears  came  streaming  from  her  eyes.  They  stood 
in  Catharine's. 

"You  poor  thing!"  said  Catharine  brokenly,  and  rais- 
ing one  of  the  cold  hands,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

But  Alice  suddenly  raised  herself. 

"You  knew!"  —  she  said  —  "You  knew!"  And  her 
eyes,  full  of  fear,  stared  into  Catharine's.  Then  as 
Catharine  did  not  speak  immediately  she  went  on  with 
growing  agitation,  "You've  heard  —  what  everybody's 
saying?  Oh!  I  don't  know  how  I  can  face  it.  I  often 
thought  it  would  come — some  time.  And  ever  since  that 
woman  —  since  Judith  —  came  home  —  it's  been  a  night- 
mare. For  I  felt  certain  she'd  come  home  because  she 
was  angry  with  us  —  and  that  she'd  said  something  —  be- 
fore she  died.  Then  nothing  happened  —  and  I've  trieu 
to  think  —  lately  —  it  was  all  right.   But  last  night " 
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She  paused  for  self-control.  Catharine  was  alarmed 
by  her  state  —  by  its  anguish,  its  excitement.  It  re- 
quired an  e^ort  of  her  whole  being  before  the  sufferer 
could  recover  voice  and  breath,  before  she  hurried  on, 
holding  Catharine's  hands,  and  la.>king  piteously  into 
her  face. 

"Last  night  a  woman  came  to  see  me  —  an  old  servant 
of  mine  who's  nursed  me  sometimes  —  when  I've  been  ill 
She  loves  me  -  she's  good  to  me.  And  she  came  to  tell 
me  what  people  were  saying  in  the  village -how  there 
were  letters  going  round,  about  me  —  and  Hester  -  how 
everybody  knew  -  and  they  were  talking  in  the  public- 
houses.  She  thought  I  ought  to  know -she  cried - 
and  wanted  me  to  deny  it.  And  of  course  I  denied  it  - 
I  was  fierce  to  her  —  but  it's  true! " 

She  paused  a  moment,  her  pale  lips  moving  soundlessly 
unconsciously.  ' 

"I  —  I'll  tell  you  about  that  presently.  But  the  awful 
thing  was -she  said  people  were  saying -that  the 
Rector -that  Mr.  Meynell- was  Hester's  father -and 
Judith  Sabin  had  told  Mr.  Barron  so  before  her  death 
And  they  declared  the  Bishop  would  make  him  resign  - 
and  give  up  his  living.  It  would  be  such  a  scandal,  she 
said-it  might  even  break  up  the  League.  And  it 
would  ruin  Mr.  Meynell,  so  people  thought.  Of  course 
there  were  many  people  who  were  angry -who  didn't 
believe  a  word  -  but  this  woman  who  told  me  was 
astonished  that  so  many  did  believe.     .     .  So  then 

I  thought   all    night -what    I   should   do.     And   this 
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morning  I  went  to  Exlith,  my  sister,  and  told  her.  An. 
she  went  into  hysterics,  and  said  she  always  knew  I 
should  bring  disgrace  on  them  in  the  ena  —  and  her  life 
had  been  a  burden  to  her  for  eighteen  years  —  oh!  that's 
what  she  says  to  me  so  often!  But  the  strange  thing  was 
she  wanted  to  make  me  promise  I  would  say  nothing  — 
not  a  word.  We  were  to  go  abroad,  and  the  thing  woulJ 
die  away.     And  then " 

She  withdrew  her  hands  from  Catharine,  and  rising  t« 
her  feet  she  pressed  the  damp  hair  back  from  her  face, 
and  began  to  pace  the  room  —  unconsciously  —  still 
talking. 

"I  asked  her  what  was  to  happen  about  Richard  — 
about  the  Rector.  I  said  he  must  bring  an  action,  and 
.  I  would  give  evidence  —  it  must  all  come  out.  And  then 
she  fell  upon  me  —  and  said  I  was  an  ungrateful  wretch. 
My  sin  had  spoilt  her  life  —  and  Ralph's.  They  had 
done  all  they  could  —  and  now  the  publicity  —  if  1 
insisted  —  would  disgrace  them  all  —  and  ruin  the  girls' 
chances  of  marrying,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides. 
But  if  I  held  my  tongue  —  we  could  go  away  for  a  time  — 
it  would  be  forgotten,  and  nobody  out  of  Upcote  need  ever 
hear  of  it.  People  would  never  believe  such  a  thing  of 
Richard  Meynell.  Of  course  he  would  deny  it  —  and  of 
course  his  word  would  be  taken.  But  to  bring  out  the 
whole  story  in  a  law-court " 

She  paused  beside  Catharine,  wringing  her  hands, 
gathering  up  as  it  were  her  whole  strength  to  pour  it  — 
slowly,  deliberately  —  into  the  words  that  followed: 
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would!    She  ana  I  could  live  abroad     And  I  H„  v 
how  it  could  disgrace  Fdith  and  t h!      i  '  ''"^ 

only  say  she  and  Ralnh  K  /u  ^"''  ~  P'°P'*'  "'""''' 

Richard'  Mey^l :  - 2th'  h  '7  "^'  "  "''=•  «"^ 
ail  the  exciteilt  aboufhiL  -  tWllT '"'  °"  "  ^"' 
who  would  be  wild  to  beli  "e  it  Thl  ""  "  ""' 
absurd  itis-fh.„'li  ^  '*'°"  '  "•■=  how 

It  IS  -  they  11  want  to  crush  him !     And  he  —  ho'll 
«rti^rsayawordforhim<;,.|f      ,^        r-  -^"ane  — hell 

-e  couldn't  ^houtir  ^r.7t;rr;th"-i 

you  suppose  Richard  Meynell  would  Lr  do  M,     -  o 
any  poor  human  soul  that  had  trusted  him ^^ 
The  colour  had  rushed  back  into  her  cheeks-  she  heM 

eT  cX-r^t::'  '^  -'-  emotion  x':istd 

her.     Cathanne    looked    at    her   in    doubt  -  trouble - 
IT-dTmlv     ';'^1^'  '"  '-'^  ^^"-  Ji^'-d  sle. 

nd  drew  .he  l     ."'  '""^'-     '*"-'  P"'  ""  '"-■'■  ^^-^s 

and  d  ew  the  speaker  down  again  into  the  seat  beside  her 

I  thmk  you'll  have  to  let   him   decide  that  for  you 

ably- ve'  s^n     Se"™'!,"  ''"  ''''  "^  "^^  P-"" 
/       very  soon.     He  wanted  to  see  me  " 

Alice  opened  her  startled  eyes 

"l'Z\"''"\   ?   '^    ^°"-     '    ^-''    understand." 
I  had  one  of  these  letters  -  these  wicked  letters," 
'aid  Catharine  reluctantly. 
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"It's    terrible'"  — her 
Who  is  it.  hates  me  so? 


Alice   shranic   and    trembled, 
voice  was  scarcely  to  be  heard. 
—  or  Richard?" 

There  was  silence  a  moment.  And  in  the  pause  tho 
stress  and  tumult  of  nature  without,  the  beating  of  the 
wind,  and  the  plashing  of  the  rain,  seemed  to  be  rushinK 
headlong  through  the  little  room.  But  neither  Catharine 
nor  Alice  was  aware  of  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  playcil 
obscurely  on  Alice's  tortured  nerves,  fevering  and  goadinj.; 
them  the  more.  Catharine's  gaze  was  bent  on  her  com- 
panion; her  mind  was  full  of  projects  of  help,  which  were 
also  prayers;  moments  in  that  ceaseless  dialogue  with  a 
Greater  than  itself,  which  makes  the  life  of  the  Christian. 
And  it  n  -.s  as  though,  by  some  secret  influ':nce,  her 
prayers  worked  on  Alice;  for  presently  she  turned  in  order 
that  she  might  look  straight  into  the  face  beside  her. 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you"  —  she  said  faintly  —  "oh  —  I'd 
like  to  tell  you!" 

"Tell  me  anything  you  will." 

"It  was  when  I  was  so  young  —  just  eighteen  —  like 
Hester.  Oh!  but  you  don't  know  about  Neville  —  no 
one  does  now.  People  seem  all  to  have  forgotten  him. 
But  h".  came  into  his  property  here  —  the  Abbey  —  the  old 
Abbey  —  just  when  I  was  growing  up.  I  saw  him  here 
first  —  but  only  once  or  twice.  Then  we  met  in  Scot- 
land. I  was  staying  at  a  house  near  his  shooting.  And 
we  fell  in  love.  Oh,  I  knew  he  was  married !  —  I  c.in 
never  say  that  I  didn't  know,  even  at  the  beginning.  But 
his  wife  was  so  cruel  to  him  —  he  was  very,  very  unhappy. 
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She  couldn't  undersund  him —  or  ,^.1,      „ 

him  -  ,he  desDisc-d   hJn,     ^  ""^  ^"°^^"ces  for 

H.-vasmlrabl    -and      '"^"°"''^"''  ''-  -i'h   him. 

were  dcrdn     a7tot'°""   "  ^^'^ '^'her  and  mother 

".ey  always  it  .t  ^ Ml^'^^"'''.  "'^  I^^""';  -^ 

came.     H    ia^  t^r '" '''^"^>'•     ^''^  then  Neville 

ne  A-as  so  handsome,  and  so  clever  —  . 
and  dear  -  l,e  could  do  everything     r  ""'"'"« 

.^ome  old  cousins  in  Ross-sl  ire   wh  7"  "'^'"*^  "*"^ 

and  then.     There  werrno  "'*■'''  '°  "'''  ""^  "°^ 

My  cousins  wer  Jue^ LTm  T'^  "  '''  '^""'^• 
deal  of  Ume  alone-- a„dNev„ra'nd"r  ''■'"  '  '^"^^ 
of  meeting -in  lonely  jJace-o.th  '"'  '"^^  '^^^ 
found  out.    He   tauiht  '  '"°°"-    ^°  °"= 

almost.    Hegavemeblr  "7'''"«  ^  ^^^  ''""^ 
iic  gave  me  books  —  and  rear!  t«  .«       tt 

sorry  for  me -and  at  last-Ll     ^        ?"     "' ^"' 

miles  to  a  junction  station  and  joined  me     ThV 
travelled  all  day  together  "  ^^°  '^'^ 

quered    anguish    wh.ch  in  spite  of  all  the  life  that 
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had  been  lived  since  still  imouldvred  amid  the  roou 
of  being. 

"I  may  tell  you?"  she  said  at  last,  with  a  piteous  look. 
Catharine  bent  over  her. 

"Anything  that  will  htlp  you.  Only  remember  I  don't 
ask  or  expect  you  to  say  anything." 

"I  ought"  —  said  Alice  miserably  —  "I  ought  —  b»> 
cause  of  Mary." 

Catharine  was  silent.  She  only  pressed  the  hand  she 
held.     Alice  resumed: 

"It  was  a  day  that  decided  all  my  life.  We  were  su 
wretched.  We  thought  we  could  never  meet  again  —  it 
seemed  as  though  we  were  both  —  with  every  station  wc 
passed  —  coming  nearer  to  something  like  death  —  some- 
thing worse  than  death.    Then  —  before  we  got  to  Eustciti 

—  I  couldn't  bear  it  —  I  — ^  I  gave  way.  Wo  sent  a 
telegram  from  Euston  to  EJith  that  I  was  going  to  stay 
with  a  school  friend  in  Cornwall  —  and  that  night  wo 
crossed  to  Paris " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  a  moment;  then 
went  on  more  calmly: 

"You'll  guess  all  the  rest.  I  was  a  fortnight  with  him 
in  Paris.  Then  I  went  home.  In  a  few  weeks  Edith 
guessed  —  and  so  did  Judith  Sabin,  who  was  Edith's  maid. 
Edith  made  me  tell  her  everything.  She  and  Ralph  were 
nearly  beside  themselves.  Tliey  were  very  strict  in  those 
days;  Ralph  was  a  great  Evangelical,  and  used  to  speak 
at  tl-c  May  meetings.     All  his  party  looked  up  to  him  so 

—  and  consulted  him.     It  was  a  fearful  blow  to  him.     But 
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Edith  thought  of  what  to  do  —  and  she  made  him  aKrec. 
\Vc-  went  abroad,  ihc  and  I  —  with  Judith.  It  was  ((iv..-M 
out  that  Edith  was  delicate,  and  must  have  a  year  away. 
We  itoppcd  about  in  little  mountain  places  —  and  Hesri-r 
was  born  at  Grenoble.  And  then  for  the  last  and  only 
time,  they  let  Neville  come  to  see  me " 

Her  voice  sank.     She  could  only  go  on  in  a  whisper. 

"Three  weeks  later  he  was  drowned  on  the  Donegal 
coast.  It  was  called  an  accident  —  but  it  wasn't.  He 
had  hoped  and  hoped  to  get  hii  wife  to  divorce  him  — 
and  make  amends.  And  when  Mrs.  Flood's  —  his  wife's 
—  final  letter  came  -  she  was  a  Catholic  and  nothing 
would  induce  her  -  he  just  took  his  boat  out  in  a  storm, 
and  never  came  back " 

The  story  lost  itself  in  a  long  sobbing  sigh  that  came 
from  the  depths  of  life.  When  she  spoke  again  it  was 
with  more  strength: 

"But  he  had  written  the  night  before  to  Richard 
Richard  Meynell.  You  know  he  was  the  Rector's  uncle, 
'•'"ueh  he  was  only  seven  years  older.'  I  had  never  seen 
'V  lai  then.  But  1  had  often  heard  of  him  fmm  Neville. 
.'.'  ■•.lie  liad  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  a  year  or  two 
before,  when  Richard  was  still  at  college,  and  Neville  was 
In  the  Guards.  They  used  to  talk  of  religion  and  philoso- 
phy. Neville  was  a  great  reader  always  —  and  they  be- 
came great  friends.  So  on  his  last  night  he  wrote  to 
Richard,  telling  him  everything,  and  asking  him  to  be 
kind  to  me  — and  Hester  And  Richard— who  had 
just  been  appointed   to  the  living  here  -  came  out  to 
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the  Riviera,  and  brought  me  the  letter  —  and  the  little 
book  that  was  in  his  pocket  —  when  they  found  him. 
So  you  see     .     .     ." 

She  spoke  with  fluttering  colour  and  voice,  as  though 
to  find  words  at  all  were  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty: 

"You  see  that  was  how  Richard  came  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  us  —  in  Hester  and  me  —  how  he  came  to  be 
the  friend  too  of  Ralph  and  Edith.  Poor  Ralph !  —  Ralph 
was  often  hard  to  me,  but  he  meant  kindly  —  he  would 
never  have  got  through  at  all  but  for  Richard.  If  Richard 
was  away  for  a  week,  he  used  to  fret.  That  was  eighteen 
years  ago  —  and  I  too  should  never  have  had  any  peace 

—  any  comfort  in  life  again  —  but  for  Richard.  He 
found  somebody  to  live  with  me  abroad  for  those  first 
years,  and  then,  when  I  came  back  to  Upcote,  he  made 
Ralph  and  Edith  consent  to  my  living  in  that  little  house 
by  myself  —  with  my  chaperon.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred —  indeed  he  urged  it  —  that  I  should  go  on  living 
abroad.  But  there  was  Hester!  —  and  I  knew  by  that 
time  that  none  of  them  had  the  least  bit  of  love  for  her  I 

—  she  was  a  burden  to  them  all.  I  couldn't  leave  her 
to  them  — I  couldn't!  ...  Oh!  they  were  terrible, 
those  years!"  And  again  she  caught  Catharine's  hands 
and  held  them  tight.  "You  see,  I  was  so  young  —  not 
much  over  twenty  —  and  nobody  suspected  anything. 
Nobody  in  the  world  knew  anything  —  except  Judith 
Sabin,  who  was  in  America,  and  she  never  knew  who 
Hester's  father  was  —  and  my  own  people  —  and  Richard! 
Richard  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  —  oh!  not  in  words  — 
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for  he  never  preached  to  me  -  but  by  his  life.     I  couldn't 

have  lived  at  all  —  but  f—  K;,r,      a   j  '  i-"u»an  t 

out  U     him.     And  now  you  see  — 

/ou  see  -  how  I  am  paying  him  back!" 

And  again   as  the  rush  of  emotion  came  upon  her,  she 
hrew  herself  into  a  wild  pleading,  as  though  the  gr  y 
ha,red  woman  beside  her  were  thwarting  a'nd  oppoZg 

"How  can   I  let  my  story  -  my  wretched  story- 
rum  h,s  hfe  -  and  all  his  work.'     I  can't  -  I  can't'     I 

?o';'Il'°th''° t  ^T":  ^°"  "°"''  '°°''  ''  ''  -  Edith  does. 
nZ  1.1  °J  "'^"''  "ght- right  to  others.  Last 
n.gh  I  thought  one  must  die  of -misery.  I  suppose 
people  would  call  it  shame.  It  seemed  to  me  I  heard 
what  they  were  all  saying  in  the  village  -  how  they  were 
gloatmg  over  it  -  after  all  these  years.  It  seemed  to 
jnp  one  of  all  self-respect  -  all  decency.  And  Ztyl 
on  t  care  about  that!     I  care  only  that  Richard  shouldn't 

me.  Oh!  do  help  me,  do  advise  me!  Your  look  -  your 
manner -have  often  made  me  want  to  come  andTlI 
"lit  ~\",7°"'  """'  ^'°^'"'  "°*  *"h  stifled  sobs- 
o^htltfl;^^^^"^-  ^-^^^-E'-rel-what 
And  she  raised  imploring  eyes  to  the  face  beside  her 
so  ^inely  worn  with  living  and  with  human  service 

with  ee"  rr"  T^  ^"'  °'  ""*"'"  ''''  Catherine, 
vnh  gentle  steadiness,  putting  her  arm  round  the  bent 
houlders.     "I  am  sure  the  Rector  would   tell  you  that 

She  IS  your  first  -  your  sacredest  duty. " 


I 
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Alice  Puttenham  shivered  as  though  something  in 
Catharine's  tender  voice  reproached  her. 

"Oh,  I  know  —  my  poor  Hester!  My  life  has  set  hers 
all  wrong.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to  face  it  a!l 
from  the  beginning — to  tell  the  truth  —  wouldn't  it:" 
She  asked  it  piteously. 

"It  might  have  been.  But  the  other  way  was  chosen; 
and  now  to  undo  it  —  publicly  —  affects  not  you  only, 
but  Hester.  It  mayn't  be  possible  —  it  mayn't  be  right." 
"I  must!  —  I  must!"  said  Alice  impetuously,  and 
rising  to  her  feet  she  began  to  pace  the  room  again  with 
wild  steps,  her  hands  behind  her,  her  slender  form  drawn 
tensely  to  its  height. 

At  that  moment  Catharine  became  aware  of  some  one 
standing  in  the  porch  just  beyond  the  drawing-room  of 
the  tiny  cottage. 

"This  may  be  Mr.  Meynell."  She  rose  to  admit  him. 
Alice  stood  expectant.  Her  outward  agitation  dis- 
appeared. Some  murmured  conversation  passed  between 
the  two  persons  in  the  little  hall.  Then  Catharine  came 
in  again,  followed  by  Meynell,  who  closed  the  door,  and 
stood  looking  sadly  at  the  pale  woman  confronting  him. 
"So  they  haven't  spared  evei.  you?"  he  said  at  last, 
in  a  voice  bitterly  subdued.  "  But  don't  be  too  unhappy. 
It  wants  courage  and  wisdom  on  our  part.  Bui  it  will 
all  pass  away." 

He  quietly  pushed  a  chair  toward  Alice,  and  then  took 
off  his  dripping  cloak,  carried  it  into  the  passage  outside, 
and  returned. 
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clZ°tl'!°'  ^"-  .^'^""''"  *>'  -i<^'  -  he  perceived 
Cathanne,   unceru.nty.     "Stay   and   help   .^^ Tylt 

by?hffit\t'"'"'':    ''"  '°°'  ^^^  --«°-d  seat 

;ei.HBo.Hood,a„dY;rj:.^:!r-^^^^^ 
person  Who  .u.  be  in  a,,  our  .i„ds  -  is  Hel."        ^" 

;^^^......te^-:trzsTr 

.^She  sat  drooping,  her  head  on  her  hand,  making  no 

"Let  us  remember  these  facts, "  he  resumed.    "Hester 
n  a  c       „  ,.^^  ^^^  ^.^^      ^^^  imagines  hr 

"e  TceVned   who  '°"*""'""  "'''^'=  "°""" 

i"  .h    i    1  i  '^r'Sr  °^  ^-^  '-.  ^°"«h  his  wife, 
n>s  w,fe,  left  h.m  some  years  ago,  detests  him, 
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and  has  never  been  acknowledged.  I  have  convinced 
him  at  last  —  this  morning  —  that  I  mean  to  bring  this 
home  to  him.  But  that  does  not  dispose  of  the  thing  — 
finally.  Hester  is  in  danger  —  in  danger  from  herself. 
She  is  at  war  with  her  family  —  with  the  world.  She 
believes  nobody  loves  her  —  that  she  is  and  always  has 
been  a  pariah  at  home  —  and  with  her  temperament  she  is 
in  a  mood  for  d»sperate  things.  Tell  her  now  that  she 
is  illegitimate  —  let  your  sister  Edith  go  talking  to  her 
about  'disgrace'  —  and  there  is  no  saying  what  will 
happen.  She  will  say  —  and  think  —  that  she  has  no 
responsibilities,  and  may  do  what  she  pleases.  There 
is  no  saying  what  she  might  do.  We  might  have  a 
tragedy  that  none  of  us  could  prevent." 

Alice  lifted  her  head. 

"I  could  go  away  with  her,"  she  said,  imploringly. 
"  I  could  watch  over  her  day  and  night.  But  let  me  put 
this  thing  straight  now  publicly.  Indeed  —  indeed,  it 
is  time." 

"You  mean  you  wish  to  bring  an  action?  In  that  case 
you  would  have  to  return  to  give  evidence." 

"Yes  —  for  a  short  time.  But  that  could  be  managed. 
She  should  never  see  the  English  papers  —  I  could  prom- 
ise that." 

".And  what  is  to  prevent  Philip  Meryon  telling  her.' 
At  present  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  her  parentage.  I 
have  convinced  myself  of  that  this  morning.  He  has  no 
dealings  with  the  people  here,  nor  they  with  him.  What 
has  been  happening  here  has  not  reached  him.     And  he  is 
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risk  of  his  knowing,  and  of  his  telling  her     A 'ih^     ,• 
wou  d  convert  that  risk  into  a  cenfinty:     WouM   t  To^ 
-Plj  forward  whatever  designs  he  4  have  on    1 1 

"wiit  be       f'T  'V  "°'"™^  ''=  ^■"  ''>-'^°n  them  - 

I       ,  '„    ;''  '"''''■  ''"*«^"  him  and  us  -  would 

Al-     ^^".   '^  ^°™"'^  '''''  '^"■8"*  -  t°  tell  her?" 

hai^fin  ;  sZ?"-     '"^  "^  *""«'"^  ""  <^'=«"te 

as    ^st  m  the  bewilderment  of  the  situation  -1  ri,„ 

.ns;stence  of  the  woman,  the  refusal  of  the  ma „  '" 

My  ady.ce  ,s  this"-  continued  Meynell,  still  ad 
dressing  Ahce -"that  you  should  take  her  to  pS     o 
morrow  m  my  stead,  and  should  stay  near  her  fo 
months.     Lady  Fox-Wilton  -  whom"  have ^ t  seen" - 
he  overtook  me  drfvingon  the  Markborough  rlld  half 

-for  thm  .11.    w,  dm',  wL  h„  °  T  ' 

tor,  dismissmg  the  Fox-Wiltnn  f,„M       •  , 

through  m  the  mterview  with  Edith.  «  t„  T 

z~:£r'r ''''"-''■  '^--"'  ''-"•^x 

w    in.  ^U      1"  ^"^'"  '"'''^^  -  ^°'  '^'  ^=°""drel  who  is 
-     d'    s?r.  r"  r  ^"-'^-^-Pt.  of  course,  myse 

having  read  the  letters   and  believed  them.     I  even 


If! 
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dare  to  hope   that   Mr.   Barron  —  in    time  —  may    be 
ashamed." 

Alice  looked  at  him  in  tremulous  despair. 

"Nobody  to  attack!"  she  said  —  "nobody  to  atuck! 
And  you,  Richard  — you?" 

A  dry  smile  flickered  on  his  face. 

"Leave  that  to  me  —  I  assure  you  you  may  leave  it 
to  me." 

"Richard!"  said  Alice  imploringly  —  "just  think.  1 
know  what  you  say  is  very  important  —  very  true.  But 
for  me  personally" —  she  looked  round  the  room  with 
wandering  eyes;  then  found  a  sudden  passionate  gesture, 
pressing  back  the  hair  from  her  brow  with  both  hands 
—  "for  me  personally  —  to  tell  the  truth  —  to  face  the 
truth  —  would  be  relief  —  infinite  relief!  It  would  kill 
the  fear  in  which  I  have  lived  all  these  years  —  kill  it 
forever.  It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  we  had  told 
the  truth  —  from  the  beginning.  And  as  for  Hester  — 
she  must  know  —  you  say  yourself  she  must  know  before 
long  —  when  she  is  of  age  —  when  she  marries " 

Meynell's  face  took  an  unconscious  hardness. 

"Forgive  me!  —  the  matter  must  be  left  to  me.  The 
only  person  who  could  reasonably  take  legal  action  would 
be  myself  —  and  I  shall  not  take  it.  I  beg  you,  be  ad- 
vised by  me."  He  bent  forward  again.  "My  dear 
friend!" —  and  now  he  spoke  with  emotion  —  "in  your 
generous  consideration  for  me  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  proposing  —  what  an  action  in  the  courts  would 
mean,  especially  at  this  moment.     Think  of  the  party 
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spirit  that  would  be  brought  into  it  -  the  venom  -  the 
prejud.ce  -  the  base  insinuations.     No!  -  believe  me  - 

thausoutofthequestio„-fo.yoursake-andHe:tT;s." 
^  And  your  work  —  your  influence?" 

'If    they    suffer -they    must    suffer.     But    do    not 

.magme  that  I  shall  not  defend  myself  -  a„d  you - 

ril-rmv'-'^""  "'"'""^  ^"'^  '-■    O"--  I 
snail  —  m  my  own  way." 

There  was  silence -a  dismal  silence.    At  the  end  of 
.t  Meyne  1  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Alice  with  a  smile 

Ca  h'arTnl        °""  '"  "'  ^'°"'^'  ^"'^  ^  ^^^  -"ich  fill  d 
Latharine  s  eyes  once  more  with  tears 

Jrust  me!"  said  Meyncll,  as  he  pressed  the  hand. 
Jn^deed__you    may."     Then    he    turned    to    Catharine 

prove.;-"'   """■  ^'^""^   '^   "'^'^   ""^-^l^^t  ^he  ap- 

"V/ith  one  reservation."    The  words  came  gravely 
after  a  moment's  doubt.  K^-veiy, 

His  eyes  asked  her  to  be  frank 

Mevnell  paused:  then  spoke  with  hesitation, 
yes  -  that  I  possibly  might  do  -  if  you  permit  me  .^• 
He  turned  again  to  Alice. 

.he'S!,M  *"'?  ~  '°  '°  ^'"^  ''  °""'"  '^'  '"'^^  ^"h  a  sob 
sne  could  not  repress.      . 
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Another  silence.  Then  Meynell  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  at  the  weather. 

"It  is  not  raining  so  fast,"  he  said  in  his  cheerful 
voice.  "Oughtn't  you  to  be  going  home  — getting 
ready  and  arranging  with  Hester.'  It's  an  awful  business 
going  abroad." 

Alice  rose  silently.  Catharine  weat  into  the  kitchen  to 
fetch  the  waterproof  which  had  been  drying.    , 

Alice  and  Meynell  were  left  alone. 

She  looked  up. 

"It  is  so  hard  to  be  hated!"  she  said  passionately  — 
"to  see  you  hated.  It  seems  to  burn  one's  heart  —  the 
coarse  and  horrible  things  that  are  being  said " 

He  frowned  and  fidgeted  —  till  the  thought  within 
forced  its  way: 

"Christ  was  hated.  Yet  directly  the  least  touch  of  it 
comes  to  us,  we  rebel  —  we  cry  out  against  God." 

"It  is  because  we  are  so  weak  —  we  are  not  Christ!" 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"No  —  but  we  are  his  followers  —  if  the  Life  that  was 
in  him  is  in  us  too.  'Life  that  in  me  has  rest  —  as  1  — 
Undying  Life  — have  power  in  Thee!'"  He  fell  —  mur- 
muring—into  lines  that  had  evidently  been  in  his 
thoughts,  smiling  upon  her. 

Then  Catharine  returned.  Alice  was  warmly  wrapped 
up,  and  Catharine  took  her  to  the  door,  leaving  Meynell 
in  the  sitting-room. 

"Wewill  come  and  help  you  this  evening— Mary  and  I," 
she  said  tenderly.as  they  stood  together  in  the  little  passage. 
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"Mary?"  Alice  looked  at  her  in  ,  t        ur 
tainty.  ^^  '"  ^  trembling  uncer- 

"Mary  — of  course." 

r,/i.    •      ,.^"""—tn'^  whole  story.     VVillvn,,?" 
Cathanne  k.ssed  her  cheek  in  silence,  Ld  thly^Tid. 

Catharine  went  slowlv  barlr  t^  .k     i-    t      . 
Meyne.1  .as  standing  aL^tdltr  '^ fi:;''hifr^- 
clasped  ,n  front  of  him,  his  head  bent     CaSa   ne" 
'"  M  1J'"  ~  '^^"'"«  '!"-''  breath  """^  '"■ 

me  ;^lt?ay'r:;tV^^V  ''°--''-  ''^  ^ou  wish 
Hetn.ed-i;a,e:;S,Trere7'^^"«^'-'" 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


WHEN   Catharine  returned    to  th'-  little  sitting- 
room,  in  which  the  darkness  of  a  rainy  October 
evening  was  already  declaring  itself,  she  came 
shaken  by  many  emotions  in  which  only  one  thing  was 
clear  —  that  the  man  before   her  was    a  good    man   in 
distress,  and  that  her  daughter  loved  him. 

If  she  had  been  of  the  true  bigot  stuff  she  would  have 
seen  in  the  threatened  scandal  a  means  of  freeing  Mary 
irom  an  undesirable  attachment.  But  just  as  in  hor 
married  life,  her  heart  had  not  been  able  to  stand  against 
her  husband  while  her  mind  condemned  him,  so  now. 
While  in  theory,  and  toward  people  with  whom  she  never 
came  in  contact,  she  had  grown  even  mo  bitter  and  in- 
transigent since  Robert's  death  than  sh'  ad  been  in  her 
youth,  she  had  all  the  time  been  livin  the  daily  life  of 
service  and  compassion  which  —  unknown  to  herself  — 
had  been  the  real  saving  and  determining  force.  Im- 
pulses of  love,  impulses  of  sacrifice  toward  the  miserable, 
the  vile,  and  the  helpless  —  day  by  day  she  had  felt  them, 
day  by  day  she  had  obeyed  them.  And  thus  all  the 
arterie  so  to  speak,  of  the  spiritual  life  had  remained  soft 
and  phant  —  that  life  itself  in  her  was  still  young.  It 
was  there  in  truth  that  her  Christianity  lay;  while  she 
410 
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and  vital  fait ,  ,  '"  '""°"«  ^'"^  '^''  '"^^rd 

-tha;:ttrr3^:?'^"':^'"-"^'"« 

life,  brought  actually  to  .^  '  '''°"''  "'^"'^  '"  '>" 

against  aH  tha    ^t  ha  riefn'''  '''''  '''  ^"^  ^'"'"' 

through  the  difficuhplacrwi  eir?  V""'*^'  ''' 
than  at  first      <ih.      a       ,■  gi-ater  surcness 

a  betrayal  of  her  Lord.  AndTt  shV  m'"''  '°"''°"'"« 
this  belief.  She  must  ne  ds  ac  -  wi  h  "' ."'  "P°" 
yet  with  mysterious  mome  ts  f  cert  „L"Ld^"'  ^'"^ 
qu.te  another  faith,  the  faith  which  r/xpssed°i;3rf 
in  the  perenn ml  rrv  „f  /->l  •    •     .  >-AFit:s!,ea  itselt 

the  strange  question:     "What  shall  I  do-w!a    do 
you  w,sh  nae  to  do  or  say  -  with  re,.rd  to  my  daugh    r  " 

Wlafht"   h""  'Z  '  '"°'"^"  "elieve'that  he  had 
I2\l7l  "     "'"^  "'  ^''  ■■"  bewilderment,  at  first 

pale  and  then  ,n  a  sudden  heat  and  vivacity  of  cdour 
J       1  hardly  understand  you,  Mrs.  Elsmere." 
They  stood  facing  each  other  in  silence. 

low  vdct  "  '^"'  ""  '"'°™  '^^^'"  ''  -''^'  -  '-t.  in  a 

culled- Jh'ir'  ""''^'  '"'  ""^^"'^  '""^y  •--  been  cir- 
culated -  that  you  cannot,  for  good  reasons,  involving 


IS 
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other  persons,  prosecute  those  responsible  for  it  in  the 
usual  way.  And  if  she  comes  across  any  signs  of  it, 
or  its  effects,  she  is  to  trust  your  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
it  —  and  not  to  be  troubled  —  is  not  that  what  you  would 
like  me  to  say?" 

"That  is  indeed  what  I  should  like  you  to  say."  He 
raised  his  eyes  to  her  gravely. 

"Or  —  will  you  say  it  yourself?" 

He  started. 

"Mrs.  Elsmere!"  —  he  spoke  with  quick  emotion -- 
"You  are  wonderfully  good  to  mc."  He  scanned  her  with 
an  unsteady  face — then  made  an  agitated  step  toward 
iier.    "It  almost  makes  me  think  —  you  permit  me " 

"No  —  no,"  said  Catharine,  hurriedly,  drawing  back. 
"But  if  you  would  like  to  speak  to  Mary  —  she  will  bo 
here  directly." 

"No!"  —  he  said,  after  a  moment,  recovering  his 
composure  —  "I  couldn't!     Bui  —  will  you?" 

"If  you  wisli  it."  Then  she  added,  "She  will  of  course 
never  ask  a  question;  it  will  be  her  business  to  know 
nothing  of  the  matter  —  in  itself.  But  she  will  be  able 
to  show  you  her  confidence,  and  to  feel  that  we  have 
treated  her  as  a  woman  —  not  a  child." 

Meynell  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  took  Catharine's 
hand  and  pressed  it.  She  felt  with  a  thrill  —  which  was 
half  bitterness  —  that  it  was  already  a  son's  look  he  turned 
upon  her. 

"You  —  you  have  guessed  mc?"  he  said,  al.nost  in- 
audibly. 
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"But  I  o.;hr„o.  titca  vr^rt '''T"'  ^""^'" 

He  looked  at  h„  cor  ;,.nion  almost  sternly      .".i;  ;' 
clear  that  I  ought  not'     T  m„,   »       "<=rniy.       i,  ,t  ^^^ 

'-•^  to-day.     ?  ha::  not  CI  U  'Vt  '"^ '  ""  ' 
glad  -  thankful  ^   to    think    vo  '  ''''"  '^^^•" 

although •'  Bu    ..       .      r,       '"^    «°'"8    ''^•ay, 

"The  Lth  is  I  couW  '>"'''''  '^'^  P"-""'  "ote 

'H.-«h  anX::Lc:  ;:t^:,t-^^^^^  rr 

dnven  upon  fact,  and  sorrows -uXT        .'""'''   ^' 
distress  her,  and  sorrows  for  whirh  f  ^  *''"  *°"''' 

-edto.eindeedI.i::.ttet.:t:L;T%'; 

degree  ro'ltLl'  '^l^JZf:  ""  '"  J-^  ^"'^"- 
-    Aboveall"-hrsvoLe3ho;k-°Y~M"''""  '° 

«^  -^  -e  Si  i::ir jnVi^r  :vi  - 

for  myself      So  ttr         I'  """  "°'  '^^'^  "^^^  '^^'"'>' 
wmch  her  elbow  rested,  her  face  propped  on  her 
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hand.  There  was  something  in  the  ascetic  refinement,  the 
grave  sweetness  of  her  aspect,  that  played  upon  him  with 
a  tonic  and  consoling  force.  He  remembered  the  frozen 
reception  she  had  given  him  at  their  first  meeting;  and 
the  melting  of  her  heart  toward  him  seemed  a  wonderful 
thing.  And  then  came  the  delicious  thought  —  "Would 
she  so  treat  him,  unless  Mary  —  Mary!  ■ " 

But,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  in  him  the  mind  of 
the  practical  man,  which  plainly  and  energetically  dis- 
approved her.  And  presently  he  tried,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, to  tell  her  so,  to  impress  upon  her  —  upon  her, 
Mary's  mother  —  that  Mary  must  not  be  allowed  to  hoi  J 
any  communication  with  him,  to  show  any  kindness 
toward  him,  till  this  cloud  had  wholly  cleared  away, 
and  the  sky  was  clear  a^a.\a.  He  became  almost  angry 
as  he  urged  this;  so  excited,  indeed,  and  incoherent  that 
a  charming  smile  stole  into  Catharine's  gray  eyes. 

"I  understand  quite  what  you  feel,"  she  said  as  she 
rose,  "and  why  you  feel  it.  But  I  am  not  bound  to 
follow  your  advice  —  or  to  agree  with  you  —  am  I?" 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are,"  he  said  stoutly. 

Then  a  shadow  fell  over  her  face. 

"I  suppose  I  am  doing  a  strange  thiig"  —  her  manner 
faltered  a  little  —  "but  it  seems  to  me  right  —  I  have 
been  led  —  else  why  was  it  so  plain.'" 

She  raised  her  clear  eyes,  and  he  understood  that  she 
spoke  of  those  "hints"  and  "voices"  of  the  soul  that  play 
so  large  a  part  in  the  more  mystical  Christian  experience, 
She  hurried  on: 
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"When  two  people  -  two  people  like  you  and  Man.  -^ 

SI"     T^     "^  "'.TV"  "''^  °^^"  -  ^"'■'^'y  "  '^  God's 
sign.        Then,    suddenly,  the    tears   shone.     "Oh    Mr 

MeynelU- trial  brings  us  nearer  to  our  Saviour.     Per^ 

haps -through  it -you  and  Maiy  -  will  find  Him'" 

He  saw  that  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot;  and 
nis  own  emotion  was  great. 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  held  it  in  both  his  own 
Do  you   imagine,"  b,-  said  huskily   "that  you  and  I 
are  very  far  apart.?" 

And  again  the  tenderness  of  his  manner  was  a  son's 
tenderness. 

She  shoe--  her  head,  but  she  could  not  speak.  She 
gently  withdrew  her  hand,  and  turned  aside  to  gather  up 
some  letters  on  the  tabiC.  '^ 

A  sound  of  footsteps  eould  be  heard  outside.  Catharine 
moved  to  the  window. 

"It  is  Mary,"  she  said  quietly.  "Will  you  wait  a  little 
while  I  meet  her?"  And  without  giving  him  time  to 
reply,  she  left  the  room. 

He  walked  up  and  down,  not  without  some  humorous 
bewilderment  m  spite  of  his  emotion.  The  saints,  it 
seemed,  are  persons  of  determination!  But  after  a 
mmute  he  thought  of  nothing,  realized  nothing,  save 
hat  Mary  was  in  the  little  house  again,  and  that  one  of 
hose  low  voices  he  eould  just  hear,  as  a  murmur  in  the 
distance,  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  cottage,  was  hers. 

he  door  opened  softly,  and  she  came  in.     Though  she 
had  taken  off  her  hat,  she  still  wore  her  blue  cloak  of  Irish 
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frieze,  which  fell  round  her  slender  figure  in  long  folds. 
Her  face  was  ros)  with  rain  and  wind;  the  same  wind  and 
rain  which  had  stamped  such  a  gray  fatigue  on  Alice 
Puttenham's  cheeks.  Amid  the  dusk,  the  fire-light 
touched  her  hair  and  her  ungloved  hand.  She  was  a 
vision  of  youth, and  soft  life;  and  her  composure,  her 
slight,  shy  smile,  would  alone  have  made  her  beautiful. 

Their  hands  met  as  she  gently  greeted  him.  But 
there  was  that  in  his  look  which  disturbed  her  gentle- 
ness —  which  deepened  her  colour.     She  hurried  to  speak. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  mother  made  you  stay  —  just  that 
I  might  tell  you."  Then  her  breath  began  to  hasten. 
"Mother  says  you  are  —  or  may  be  —  unjustly  attacked 

—  that  you  don't  think  it  right  to  defend  yourself  publicly 

—  and  those  who  follow  you,  and  admire  you,  may 
be  hurt  and  troubled.  I  wanted  to  say  —  and  mother 
approves  —  that  whoever  is  hurt  and  troubled,  I  can 
never  be  —  except  for  you.  Besides,  I  shall  know  and  ask 
nothing.  You  may  be  sure  of  that.  And  people  will  not 
dare  to  speak  to  me." 

She  stood  proudly  erect. 

Meynell  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then,  by  a  sudden 
movement,  he  stooped  and  kissed  a  fold  of  her  cloak.  She 
drew  back  with  a  little  stifled  cry,  putting  out  her  hands, 
which  he  caught.  He  kissed  them  both,  dropped  them, 
and  walked  away  from  her. 

When  he  returned  it  was  with  another  aspect. 

"Don't  let's  make  too  much  of  this  trouble.  It  may 
all  die  away  —  or  It  may  be  a  hard  fight.     But  whatever 
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happens,  you  are  going  to  Westmoreland  immediately 
ihatismy  great  comfort."  ^ 

"Is  It?"     She  laughed  unsteadily 

J^t-intf    "''"^  ""  '"'°^'^^''°"  ''^  -"''^  -t 
resist      m  her  presence -and  in  what  it  implied. 

-  wt  r' ''°"''"'  '''■"S  '^''  ^°"''l  be  done.     Then 

whatever  happens  -  I  shall  not  be  compromising  my 

B::e;„thra:;te~.^^^^^"^"^^^-°— -^-- 
'T:s;d:m;ti;f"''"^°'""^^^''^^'-''^"« ''"''-''»• 

about.?"  "  '''^"  ^^^y  write 

An  exquisite  joyousness  trembled  in  her  look. 

Leave  it  to  them!" 

Then,  as  she  once  more  perceived  the  anxiety  and  de- 

P  ndency  .„h.m,the  brightness  clouded;  pity'possessed 

%I  Jf  T     n  ^°"  "'  P-ching-and  writing." 

•"Horr    ~  '^^''''-    ^"'^  ^^''  ^■"  y°"  te"  me?" 

«vlv      -m  Tu"  '"'"^  "^"^^  ^^  ^°'^°->"'  »he  said 

faTnv  d.    TJ         "  "°""*""'  '°°''  "''«'  ^"d  h°w  many 
ramy  days  th.re  are  in  a  week  " 

I  iZr  "'"'     '  '"""'  ^°"  "^^"  ^°  "•'^'  'he  country 

shy  Ilale"  ^'"^'^  ^°™'^  ^"'^  ^^^'"  ^"e  said,  with  a 
He  shook  his  head. 
"No.     My  Westmoreland  holiday  is  given  up." 


Hi 
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"Because  of  the  Movement?" 

And  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  still  with  that  same  look 
of  suppressed  and  tremulouF  joy,  she  began  to  question 
him  about  the  meetings  and  engagements  ahead.  But 
he  would  not  be  drawn  into  any  talk  about  them.  It 
was  no  doubt  quite  possible  —  though  not,  he  thought, 
probable  —  that  he  might  soon  be  ostracized  from  them 
all.  But  upon  this  he  would  not  dwell,  and  though  her 
understanding  of  the  whole  position  was  far  too  vague 
to  warn  her  f'om  these  questions,  she  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  answer  them  as  usual.  Silence 
indeed  fell  between  them;  but  it  was  a  silence  of  emotion. 
She  had  thrown  off  her  cloak,  and  sat  looking  down,  in 
the  light  of  the  fire;  she  knew  that  he  observed  her,  and 
the  colour  on  her  cheek  was  due  to  something  more 
than  the  flame  at  her  feet.  As  they  realized  each  other|s 
nearness  indeed,  in  the  quiet  of  the  dim  room,  it  was 
with  a  magic  sense  of  transformation.  Outside  the  au- 
tumn storm  was  still  beating— symbol  of  the  moral  storm 
which  threatened  them.  Yet  within  were  trust  and  pas- 
sionate gratitude  and  tender  hope,  intertwined,  all  of 
them,  with  the  sacred  impulse  of  the  woman  toward  the 
man,  and  of  the  man  toward  the  woman.  Each  moment 
as  it  passed  built  up  one  of  those  watersheds  of  life  from 
which  henceforward  the  rivers  flow  broadening  to  un- 
dreamt-of seas. 


When  Catharine  returned,  Meynell  was  hat  in  hand 
for  departure.    There  was  no  more  expression  of  feeling 
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Flaxman's  loss  of  the  two  .oil      /""''^"^^"^    ""gh 

.eXr^:^"S:^^--o;s::^:rr 

One  was  a  coin  of  Velia,  with  a  head  of  Atllene  ^1"°""- 

1  remember  it  perfectly,"  said  Meynell     "  It  ^ 
on  the  floor  when  I  was  talking  toNorram  1  an      Sel 
"  "P  -  with  another,  if  I  remember  right  -  a  Hern^     , " 

-":i:t::^JS;t^™-^--^Sat 

-t^o.rehad^LSC5:;rSSr 
NZ'oTttlr'  ""'"'"''^  '"'  -comfortable  about  it. 

Herseif.     SheremUerssa;-;;^:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

her  "  "7"  ^^.''"-"g— m-and  two  or    h 
other. -and  immediately  afterward   she  went  into  th. 
green  drawing-room  to  lock  up  the  coin!      Th 
two  missing."  ^  ^-     ^^"^  were 

"She'  tr"','  """"'"  "'°  '-^'^  •''=^"  ■"  ^he  rocm.^" 
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And  this  image  in  the  mind  touch»d  and  fired  others,  like 
a  spark  running  through  dead  leaves.     .     .     . 

When  he  had  gone,  Catharine  turned  to  Mary,  and 
Mary,  running,  wound  her  arms  close  round  her  mother, 
and  lay  her  head  on  Catharine's  breast. 

"You  angel!  —  you  darling!"  she  said,  and  raising  her 
mother's  hand  she  kissed  it  passionately. 

Catharine's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  heart  with 
mingled  joy  and  revolt.  Then,  quickly,  she  asked  herself 
as  she  stood  there  in  her  child's  embrace  whether  she 
should  speak  of  a  certain  event  —  certain  experience  — 
which  had,  in  truth,  though  Mary  knew  nothing  of  it, 
vitally  affected  both  their  lives. 

But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of  it. 

So  that  Mary  iicver  knew  to  what,  in  truth,  she  owed 
the  painful  breaking  down  of  an  opposition  and  a  hostility 
which  might  in  time  have  poisoned  all  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

But  when  Mary  had  gone  away  to  change  her  damp 
clothes,  the  visionary  experience  of  which  Catharine  could 
not  tell  came  back  upon  her;  and  again  she  felt  the  thrill 
—  the  touch  of  bodiless  ecstasy. 

It  had  been  in  the  early  morning,  when  all  such  things 
befall.  For  then  the  mind  is  not  yet  recaptured  by  life 
and  no  longer  held  by  sleep.  There  is  in  it  a  pure  expect- 
ancy, open  to  strange  influences:  influences  from  memory 
and  the  under-soul.  It  visualizes  easily,  and  dream  and 
fact  are  one. 
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Jdie^T"':  ?""""'  """"^  °"  '  ^^P^™ber  morning 

The  If  J"  :  i'""""  '^''  ''<=''*  '^^^  breathless 

The  half-remembered  .mages  and  thoughts  of  sleep  pur- 
sued her  — became  what  we  call   "real." 
"Robert!"  she  said,  aloud  —  very  low. 
And  without  voice,  it  seemed  to  her  that  some  one 
replied.     A  dialogue  began  into  which  she  threw  her  soul 
Of  ner  body,  she  was  not  conscious;  and  yet  the.  little 
room   Its  white  ceiling,  its  open  windows,  and  the  danc- 
ing shadows  of  the  autumn  leaves  were  all  present  to  her 
She  poured  out  the  sorrow,  the  anxiety  -  about  Maiy  J 
that  pressed  so  heavy  on  her  heart,  and  the  tender  voice 
answered,  now  consoling,  now  rebuking 

"And  we  forbade  him,   because  he  followed  not  us 
.     .     .     Forbid  him  not  -forbid  him  not!"  ~  seemed  to 
go  echoing  through  the  quiet  air. 
The  words  sank  deep  into  her  sense  -  she  heard  herself 

iaZt  d  T  ""°'''  '"""g'ble-with  the  same 

battling  distance  between  itself  and  her 

The  psychology  of  it  was  plain.     It  was  the'upthrust 
into  consciousness  of  the  mingled  ideas  and  passLs  on 

tua^^sm    f  f  T   °""''''  P'^"'"^  ^'^^^"^•^  ^he  intellec 
tuahsm  of  her  dogmatic  belief.     But  though  she  would 

have  patiently  accepted  any  scientific  explanation,  she 

believed  in  her  heart  that  Robert  had  spoken  to  her 

bidding  her  renounce  her  repugnance  to  Mary's  friend 

ship  with  Meynell  -  to  Mary's  love  for  MeyZell 

5»he  came  down  the  morning  after  with  a  strange,  dull 
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sense  of  change  and  disaster.  But  the  currents  of  her 
mind  and  will  had  set  firmly  in  a  fresh  direction.  It  was 
almost  mechanically  —  under  a  strong  sense  of  guidance 
—  that  she  had  made  her  hesitating  proposal  to  Mary 
to  go  with  her  to  the  Upcote  meeting.  Mary's  look  of 
utter  astonishment  had  sent  new  waves  of  disturbance 
and  compunction  through  the  mother's  mind. 


But  if  these  things  could  not  be  told  —  even  to  Mary 
—  there  were  other  revelations  to  make. 

When  the  lamp  had  been  brought  in,  and  the  darkness 
outside  shut  out,  Catharine  laid  her  hand  on  Mary's,  and 
told  the  story  of  Alice  Puttenham. 

Mary  heard  it  in  silence,  growing  very  pa'c.  Then, 
with  another  embrace  of  her  mother,  she  went  away  up- 
stairs, only  pausing  at  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  to 
ask  when  they  should  start  for  the  cottage. 

Upstairs  Mary  sat  for  long  in  the  dark,  thinking.  .  . 
Through  her  uncurtained  windows  she  watched  the  ob- 
scure dying  away  of  the  storm,  the  caln.ing  of  the  trees, 
and  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  night  sky.  Between  the 
upfurling  clouds  the  stars  began  to  show;  tumult  passed 
into  a  great  tranquillity;  -.nd  a  breath  of  frost  began 
to  steal  through  the  woods,  and  over  the  water.     .     .    . 

Catharine  too  passed  an  hour  of  reflectio-"  -  and  of 
yearning  over  the  unhappy.  Naturally,  to  .  ly,  her 
lips  had  '.  <;en  sealed  on  that  deepest  secret  of  an,  which 
she  had  divined  for  a  moment  in  Alice.  She  had  clearly 
perceived  what  was  or  had  been  the  weakness  of  the 
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a     /        uic  man.     And  having  perceived  ■>    n„»      i 

her  dream.    And  yet,  even  at  th;.  ,•  ?  ""* 

without  premonitions  Jph",":?:''^  ""  "°* 
the  future  -  faint  signal-SCLrthe  2"'  ","/  *° 
the  body  „of,en  communicate  to  thf;:^"""  We  of 

se^^TtstrfiXruTb:: '-  "^^.^  ^-^  — - 

I,  J  "/'"gaoout,  boxes  were  in  thehflll-  H— 

had  come  over  to  snenA  tt,„    •  u  ,  ''  "ester 

^n^,r  Aunt  Alicr-'m^^Hf  ;Xlt  rS;^"  '^^ 

Mary  held  eacTothernw'apptdTro™.  ^''^'=  '"' 
of  life  that  have  no  outward  exorel  J  T  """""'"'' 
and  fluttering  breath  ^        "  ''"'  ''""'»^''  ^^es 
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"It  it  all  done?  Can't  I  help?"  said  Mary  at  laat, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  as  Alice  released  her. 

"No,  dear,  it's  all  done  —  except  our  books.  Come  up 
with  me  while  I  pack  them." 

And  they  vanished  upstairs,  hand  in  hand. 

Meanwhile  Hester  in  her  most  reckless  mood  was  alter- 
nately flouting  and  caressing  Catharine  Elsmere.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  Catharine,  and  it  was  that 
perhaps  which  had  originally  drawn  Catharine's  heart  to 
her.  Elsmere's  widow  was  accustomed  to  feel  herself 
avoided  by  young  people  who  discussed  a  wild  literature, 
and  appeared  to  be  without  awe  toward  God,  or  reverence 
toward  man.  Yet  all  the  time,  through  her  often  be- 
wildered reprobation  of  them,  she  hungered  for  their 
affection,  and  knew  that  she  carried  in  herself  treasures 
of  love  to  give  —  though  no  doubt,  on  terms. 

But  Hester  had  always  divined  these  treasures,  and 
was,  besides,  as  a  rule,  far  too  arrogant  and  self-centred 
to  restrain  herself  in  anything  she  wished  to  say  or  do  for 
fear  of  hurting  or  shocking  her  elders. 

At  this  moment  she  had  declared  herself  tired  out  with 
packing,  and  was  lounging  in  an  armchair  in  the  little 
drawing-room.  A  Japanese  dressing-gown  of  some  pale 
pink  stuff  sprayed  with  almond  blossom  floated  about 
her,  disclosing  a  skimpy  silk  petticoat  and  a  slender  foot 
from  which  she  had  kicked  its  shoe.  Her  pearly  arms  and 
neck  were  almost  bare;  her  hair  tumbled  on  her  shoulders; 
her  eyes  shone  with  excitement  provoked  by  a  dozen 
hidden  and   conflicting  thoughts.     In   her  beauty,   her 
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ardent  and  provocative  youth,  she  teemed  to  be  bur»ting 
out  of  the  little  room,  with  its  artistic  restraint  of  colour 
and  furnishing. 

"Don't  please  do  a-,'-  more  fussing,"  she  said  implor- 
•ngly  to  Catharine.  -It-s  all  done  -  only  Aunt  Alice 
thmks  It  s  never  done.     Do  sit  down  and  talk." 

And  she  put  out  an  impatient  hand,  and  drew  the 
stately  Catharine  toward  a  chair  beside  her. 

"You  ought  to  be  in  bed,"  said  Catharine,  retaining 
her  hand.  The  girl's  ignorance  of  all  that  others  knew 
affected  her  strangely  -  produced  a  great  softness  and 
compunction. 

"  I  shouldn't  sleep.  I  wonder  when  I  shall  get  a  decent 
amount  of  sleep  again!"  said  Hester,  pressing  back  the 
hair  from  her  cheeks.  Then  she  turned  sharply  on  her 
visitor: 

"Of  course  you  know,  Mrs.  Elsmere,  that  I  am  simply 
being  sent  away  —  in  disgrace. " 

"I  know"  — Catharine  smileo,  though  her  tone  was 
grave  — "that  those  who  love  you  think  the-e  ought  to 
be  a  change." 

"That's  a  nice  way  of  putting  it  —  a  real  gentlemanly 
way,  said  Hester,  swaying  backward  and  forward  her 
hands  round  her  knees.  "But  all  the  same  it's  'true. 
They're  sending  me  away  because  they  don't  know  w!  .t 
1 II  do  next.     They  think  I'll  do  something  abominable. " 

The  girl's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Why  will  you  give  your  guardians  this  anxiety.'" 
asked  Catharine,  not  without  severity.     "They  are  never 
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at  rest  about  you.  My  dear  —  they  only  wish  your 
good." 

Hester  laughed.  She  threw  out  a  careless  hand  and 
laid  it  on  Catharine's  knee. 

"Isn't  it  odd,  Mrs.  Elsmerc,  that  you  don't  know 
anything  about  me,  though  —  you  won't  mind,  will  you  ? 

—  though  you're  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  do  like  you  so.  But 
you  can't  know  anything,  can  you,  about  girls  —  like 
me?" 

And  looking  up  from  where  she  lay  deep  in  the  arm- 
chair, she  turned  half-mocking  eyes  on  her  companion. 

"I  don't  know  —  perhaps  —  about  girls  like  you,"  said 
Catharine,  smiling,  and  shyly  touching  the  hand  on  her 
knee.     "But  I  live  half  my  life  —  with  girls." 

"Oh  —  poor  girls.'  Girls  in  factories  —  girls  that  wear 
fringes,  and  sham  pearl  beads,  and  six  ostrich  feathers 
in  their  hats  on  Sundays?  No,  I  don't  think  I'm  like 
them.  If  I  were  they,  I  shouldn't  care  about  feathers 
or  the  sham  pearls.  I  should  be  more  likely  to  try  and 
steal  some  real  ones!    No,  but  I  mean  really  girls  like  me 

—  rich  girls,  though  of  course  I'm  not  rich  —  but  you 
understand?  Do  you  know  any  girls  who  gamble  and 
paint  —  their  faces  I  mean  —  and  let  men  lend  them 
money,  and  pay  for  their  dresses?" 

Hester  sat  up  defiantly,  looking  at  her  companion. 

"N»,  I  don't  know  any  of  that  kind,"  said  Catharine 
quietly.  "  I'm  old-fashioned,  you  see  —  they  wouldn't 
want  to  know  me." 

Hester's  mouth  twitched. 
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*vcll,    Im   not    that    kind   exactly'     T   donV        • 
'ccause-wcll,  I  ,.ppo,,  ,  needn't    ' And      don't':;"' 
-r  money,  because  I've  nobody  to  play  w    hi '7 
l«tmR  men  lend  you  money -_-•'        ^  '     ^'  '°' 

Hester's   look   was   enigmaiu. 
"Well,  I  never  did  it      Rut  I 
very  pretty  -  and   ,  '"  ""'  '  «'''  '"  '^"'«'°"  " 

Hc./coupr:;^t;i;,::;''hr-'"f^°^^ 

She  said  no,  and  then  she  to  d  .p  V '/  "^  '"'"  '  ■""• 
was  supposed  to  look  after  her  A 'l  ^  T""'"  *'^° 
pose  she  said?"  A.J  v/n at  do  you  .up- 

Catharine  was  silent 
Cathanne  frowned.     She  suddenly  rose    JaT    ^ 
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"You're  the  kindest  persoii,  Mrs.  Elsmere  —  you're 
awfully,  awfully,  kind.  But  I'm  going  to  have  a  jolly 
good  time  in  Paris.  I  shall  read  all  kinds  of  things  —  I 
shall  go  to  the  theatre  —  I  shall  enjoy  myself  famously." 
"And  you'll  have  Aunt  Alice  all  to  yourself." 
Hester  was  silent.  The  lovely  corners  of  her  mouth 
stiffened. 

"You  must  be  very  good  to  her,  Hester,"  said  Catha- 
rine, with  entreaty  in  her  voice.     "She's  not  well  -  and 

very  tired." 

"Why  doesn't  she  trust  me?"  said  Hester,  almost  be- 
tween her  teeth. 

"What  do  you  mean?' 

After  a  hesitating  pause,  the  girl  broke  out  with  the 
story  of  the  miniature. 

"How  can  I  love  her  w'-  she  won't  trust  me?" 
she  cried  again,  with  stormy  breath. 

Catharine's  heart  melted  within  her. 

"But  you  must  love  her,  Hester!  Why,  she  has 
watched  over  you  all  your  life.  Can't  you  see  — that 
she's  had  trouble  —  and  she's  not  strong!" 

And  she  looked  down  with  emotion  on  the  girl  thus 
blindly  marching  to  a  veiled  future,  unable,  by  no  fault 
of  her  own,  to  distinguish  her  lovers  from  her  foes.  Had  a 
lie,  ever  yet,  in  human  history,  justified  itself?  So  this 
pure  moralist!  — to  whom  morals  had  come,  silently, 
easily,  irresistibly,  as  the  sun  slips  into  the  sky.  ^ 

"Oh,  I'll  look  after  her,"  said  Hester  shortly;  "why, 
of  course  I  will.     I'm  very  glad  she's  going  to  Paris  - 
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it'll  be  good  for  her.     Ar,d  as  for  you"  -  she  bent  for- 

TV  J  ?''"'  ""''  "8*^''^  '''"<=''  Catharine  on  the 
cheek -"I  daresay  I'll  remember  what  you've  said - 
you  re  a  great,  great  dear!  It  was  luck  for  Mary  to  have 
got  you  for  a  mother.     But  I'm  all  right  -  I'm  all  right!" 

_  When  the  Elsmeres  were  gone,  Hester  still  sat  on  alone 
•n  the  drawing-room.  The  lamp  had  burnt  dim,  and  the 
little  room  was  cold. 

Presently  she  slipped  her  hand  into  the  white  bodice 
she  wore.  A  letter  lay  there,  and  her  fingers  caressed  it. 
I  don  t  know  whether  I  love  him  or  not  -  perhaps  I 
do,  and  perhaps  I  don't.  I  don't  know  whether  I  believe 
Uncle  Richard -or  this  letter.  But -I'm  going  to 
find  out!       I'm  not  going  to  be  stopped  from  finding 

And  as  she  lay  there,  she  was  conscious  of  bonds  she 
was  half  determined  to  escape,  half  willing  to  bear:  of  a 
fluttermg  excitement  and  dread.  Step  by  step,  and 
with  a  ch,ld.sh  bravado,  she  had  come  within  the  in- 
fluences of  sex;  and  her  fate  was  upon  her. 
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MEANWHILE,  amid  this  sensitive  intermingling 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  women,  there 
arose  the  sudden  tumult  and  scandal  of  the  new 
elements  which  had  thrust  themselves  into  what  was 
already  known  to  the  religious  world  throughout  England 
as  "  the  Meynell  case. "  During  November  and  December 
that  case  came  to  include  two  wholly  different  things:  the 
ecclesiastical  suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  which,  owing  to 
a  series  of  delays  and  to  the  illness  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Court,  was  not  to  be  heard  in  all  probability  before 
February,  and  the  personal  charges  brought  against  the 
incumbent  of  Upcote  Minor. 

These  fresh  charges  were  formally  launched  by  Hcnr/ 
Barron,  the  chief  promoter  also,  as  we  know,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  suit,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Bishop 
Craye,  on  the  very  night  when  Alice  Puttenham  revealed 
her  secret  to  Catharine  Elsmere.  But  before  we  trace 
the  effect  of  the  letter,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
general  position  of  the  Movement  when  this  se:oiiJ 
phase  of  Meynell's  connection  with  it  began. 

At  that  time  the  pending  suits  against  the  Modernist 
leaders  —  for  there  were  now  five  instituted  by  difFereiit 
bishops,  as  test  cases,  in  different  parts  of  England  — 
430 
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the  fme  of  Norham's  visit  to  Maudelev   Bi,h       r' 
of  Markbo.ou„,  and  .an,  otl.e.  ^^:^^^^^Z 
st,Il  certain  that  the  Movement  would  be  prom^ti;  a„d 
easily  put  down,  so  far  at  least  a,  itc  ^     P'°"'P^'y  -^^d 
the  Church  of  England  was  ZZJ^ ^^^^^^ 

K  waver.     The   pass.on  of  the   Movement   was 
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beginning  to  run  through  England,  as  it  seemed  to  many, 
like  the  flame  of  an  explosion  through  a  dusty  mine. 
What  amazed  and  terrified  the  bishops  was  the  revela- 
tion of  pent-up  energies,  rebellions,  ideals,  not  only 
among  their  own  flocks,  but  in  quarters,  and  among 
men  and  women,  hitherto  ruled  out  of  religious  affairs 
by  general  consent.  They  pondered  the  crowds  which 
had  begun  to  throng  the  Modernist  churches,  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  Modernist  press,  and  the  figures 
reported  day  by  day  as  to  the  petition  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  in  February.  There  was  no  orthodox  person 
in  authority  who  was  not  still  determined  on  an  uncon- 
ditional victory;  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  skies  were 
darkening. 

The  effect  of  the  Movement  on  the  Dissenters  —  on 
that  half  of  religious  England  which  stands  outside 
the  National  Church,  where  "grace"  takes  the  place 
of  authority,  and  bisliops  are  held  to  be  superfluities 
incompatible  with  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word  —  was  in 
many  respects  remarkable.  The  majority  of  the  Wcs- 
leyan  Methodists  had  thrown  themselvei  strongly  on 
to  the  side  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church;  but 
among  the  Congrcgationalists  and  Presbyterians  thi-re 
was  visible  a  great  ferment  of  opinion  and  a  great  cleavage 
of  sympathy;  while,  among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  a 
body  founded  on  tiie  straitest  tenets  of  Bible  worship, 
yet  interwoven,  none  the  less,  with  the  working  cla'^ 
life  of  England  and  Wales,  and  bringing  day  by  d-y  the 
majesty  and  power  tf  religion  to  bear  upon  the  acts  and 
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consciences  of  plain,  poor,  struggling  men,  there  was 
vsible  a  strong  and  definite  current  of  acquiescent 
in  Modernist  ideas,  which  was  inexplicable,  till  one  came 
to  know  that  among  Mcynell's  friends  at  Upcotc  there 
were  two  or  three  Primitive  local  preachers  who  had 
caught  fire  from  him,  were  now  acti^•c  members  of  his 
Church  Council,  and  ardent  though  persecuted  mission- 
anes  to  their  own  body. 

Meanwhile  the  Unitarians  -  small  and  gallant  band' 
were  hke  persons  standing  on  tiptoe  before  an  opening 
gjory  In  their  isolated  and  often  mistaken  struggle 
they  had  felt  themselves  for  generations  stricken  wfth 
chill  and  barrenness;  their  blood  now  began  to  feel  the 
glow  of  new  kinships,  the  passion  of  large  horizons. 
t.o,  along  the  banks  of  some  slender  and  much  hindered 
stream,  there  come  blown  from  the  nearing  sea  pro- 
phetic scents  and  murmurs,  and  one  may  dream  that  the 
pent  water  knows  at  last  the  whence  and  whither  of  its 
lire. 

^  But  the  strangest  spectacle  of  all  perhaps  was  presented 
oy  the  orthodox  camp.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  Mod- 
ernist attack  developed,  was  the  revival  of  faith  among 
U.ose  hostile  to  it,  or  unready  for  it.  For  the  first  tine 
in  their  lives,  religion  became  interesting  -  thri'ling 
even --to  thousands  of  persons  for  whom  it  had  long 
est  all  real  savour.  Fierce  question  and  answer,  the 
hot  cut  and  thrust  of  argument,  the  passion  of  honest 
fght  on  equal  terms  -  without  these  things,  surely 
there  has  been  no  religious  epoch,  of  any  importance   in 
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man's  history.     English  orthodoxy  was  at  last  vitally 
attacked;  and  it  began  to  show  a  new  life,  and  express 
itself  in  a  new  language.    These  were  times  when  men 
on  all  sides  felt  that  stretching  and  straining  of  faculty 
which  ushers  in  the  days  of  spiritual  or  poetic  creation; 
times  when  the  most  confident  Modernist  of  them  all 
knew  well  that  he,  no  more  than  any  one  else,  could 
make  any  guess  worth  having  as  to  the  ultimate  future. 
Of  all  this  rapid  and  amazing  development  the  per- 
sonality and   the  writings  of   Richard  Meynell   had   in 
few  months  become  the  chief  popular  symbol.    There 
were  some  who  thought  that  he  was  likely  to  take  much 
the  same  place  in  the  Modernist  Movement  of  the  twen- 
tieth century    as   Newman   had    taken   in   the   Oxford 
Movement  of  the  nineteenth;  and  men  were  beginning 
to  look  for  the  weekly  article  in  the  Modernist  with  the 
same  emotion  of  a  passionate  hero-worship  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  angry  repulsion  on  the  other,  with  which 
liie  Oxford  of  the  thirties  had  been  wont  1  >  look  for  each 
succeeding  "Tract,"  or  for  Newman's  weekly  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's.     To  Newman's  high  subtleties  of  brain, 
to  Newman's  magic  of  style,  Richard  Meynell  could  not 
pretend.     But  he   had  two  advantages  over  the  great 
leader  of  the  past:  he  was  the  disciple  of  a  new  learn- 
ing which  was  inaccessible  to  Newman;  and  he  was  on 
fire  with  social  compassions  and  enthusiasms  to  which 
Newman,  the  great  Newman,  was  always  pathetically 
a    stranger.     In   these    two    respects    Meynell    was   the 
representative  of  his  own  generation;  while  the  influences 
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flowing  from  his  personal  character  and  life  were  such 

at  thousands  who  had  never  seen  hin.  loved  and   ru" 

hm  wholly      Men  who  had  again  and  again  watched 

great  causes  break  down  for  want  of  the  incommunicable 

omethmg    wh.ch    humanity    exacts    from     its    leader 

heVT  /  '""!'"''  ''°''^^'"'  ^'^''""^  ^hat  in  Meynell 
they  had  got  the  man  they  wanted,  the  efficacious"  in- 
dispensable  man.  ' 

be   .a.d      It  was   actually  maintained   that   the   leader 
round  whom  such  feelings  had  gathered  had  been,  since 
h.s  or^mafon,   the  betrayer  of  a  young  and   in;;: 
grl    bebngmg  to  a   well-known   family;  that  although 

t  had  been  ,n  h.s  power  for  twenty  years  to  marry  the 
lady  he  had  wronged,  he  had  never  attempted  to  do 
so,  but  had  rather,  during  all  that  time,  activel^  conl  d 
at  the  fraud  by  wh.ch  his  illegitimate  child  had  passed 
as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Fo.x-Wilton;  while  over  the 
who^e  period  he  had  kept  up  relations  -  and  who  knct 
of  what  character? -with  the  child's  mother,  an  in- 
habitant of  theveiy  village  where  he  himself  was  Recti" 

Presently -,t   was   added   that   Mr.   Henry   Barron' 

fUpcote  Minor   one  of  the  prosecutors  in  the  eccTS 

-tical    suit,    had    obtained    unexpected    and    startli  g 

onfirmation  of  these  extraordinary  facts  from  the  con! 

f^t'he"  ct-M  T."  :'°.  '^'  '^""  P^"^'"'  ^*  'he  birth 
'  f  the  child  and  had  identified  the    Rector  of  Upcotc 
-    he  father.     Then,  very  soon,  paragraphs  „f  a  v'ei" 
-rt  began  to  appear  in  some  of  the  less  responsible  news- 
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papers.  The  circulation  of  the  anonymous  letters  began 
to  be  known;  and  the  reader  of  a  Modernist  essay  at 
an  Oxford  meeting  caused  universal  consternation  by 
telling  an  indiscreet  friend,  who  presently  spread  it 
abroad,  that  Barron  had  already  written  to  the  Bishop 
of  Markbcr-  gh,  placing  in  his  hands  a  mass  of  sup- 
porting t.'ience  relating  to  "this  most  lamentable 
business. 

At  first  Meynell's  friends  throughout  the  country 
regarded  these  rumours  as  a  mere  device  of  the  evil  one. 
Similar  things  they  said,  and  with  truth,  are  constantly 
charged  against  heretics  who  cannot  be  put  down. 
Slander  is  the  first  weapon  of  religious  hatred.  Meynell, 
they  triumphantly  answered,  will  put  the  anonymous 
letters  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  proceed  agi-inst 
Henry  Barron.  And  they  who  have  taken  up  such  a 
weapon  shall  but  perish  by  it  themselves  the  sooner. 

But  the  weeks  passed  on.  Not  only  were  no  proceed- 
ings taken,  or,  apparently,  in  prospect,  by  Meynell 
against  his  accusers;  not  only  did  the  anonymous  letters 
reappear  from  time  to  time,  un^racked  and  unpunished, 
but  reports  of  a  meeting  held  at  Upcote  itself  began  to 
spread  —  a  meeting  where  Meynell  had  been  definitely 
and  publicly  challenged  by  Barron  to  take  action  for  the 
vindication  of  his  character,  and  had  definitely  aiid  pub- 
licly refused. 

The  world  of  a  narrow  and  embittered  ortiiodoxy  began 
to  breathe  again;  and  there  was  black  depression  in  the 
Modernist  camp. 
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Let  us,  however,  go  ||,ack  a  little. 

umers  irom  the  same  hand,  addrcssiH  at  ,1, 
moment  to  the  chief  heads  of  the VvtrHTv  '""' 

The  Bishop  received  it  at  '  "".  ,"''''?^'^^  P^^'X- 
concluded  a  hot  ooii,!  ''''  >"''  ''''''  ^'  ^-^ 

daughte:    Darb'rr  "'""""  ^^■'"'  '"'^  ""''^  «-nd- 

siglatrofthretr'  "^r""^'^'  ^^  ''^-  --^--'^  ^^^ 

'ibrary  he  threw    ".:"'  ""'"^  ''^  "'^-  ''^''^  '"  ^is 
■"/,  "c  cnrew  it  from  him  wJft,   .vj- 

Come  mto  the  library  for  ten  minutes  '   r  v 
want  to  speak  to  you  "  "^"^  '^"'^'' 
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Dornal  looked  at  him  sadly. 

"They  are  airovcr  Markborough  — and  there  is  actually 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  anonymous  letters  —  with  dashes 
for  the  names  — in  the  Post  ti^dayf" 

"I  never  hear  these  things!"  said  the  Bishop,  with  an 
impatience  which  was  meant,  half  for  a  scandal-mongering 
world,  and  half  for  himself.  "But  Barron  has  written 
me  a  perfectly  incredible  letter  to-day.  He  seems  to  be 
the  head  and  front  of  the  whole  business.  1  don't  like 
Barron,  and  I  don't  like  his  letters!" 

And  throwing  one  slender  leg  over  the  other,  while  the 
tips  of  his  long  fingers  met  in  a  characteristic  gesture, 
the  little  Bisluip  stared  into  the  fiic  before  him  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  trouble  and  disgust. 

Dornal,  clearly,  was  no  less  unhappy.  Drawing 
his  chair  close  to  th'  Bishop's  he  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  story  had  reached  himself.  When  he 
came  to  the  curious  facts  concerning  the  diflFusion  and 
variety  of  the  anonymous  letters,  the  Bishop  interrupted 

him: 

"And    Barron   tells    mc   he   knows    nothing   of   these 

letters!" 

"So  I  hear  also." 

"But,  my  dear  Dornal,  if  he  doesn't,  it  makes  the 
thing  inex]  licablc!  Here  we  have  a  woman  who  comes 
home  dyint,,  and  sees  one  person  only  —  Henry  Barron 
—  to  vvhom  she  tells  her  story." 

The  Bishop  went  through  the  points  of  Barron's 
narrative,  and  concluded: 
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this.cp  of  "t„o.di„a^  t.r;^  "oiitxTefrr 

-ergy  on   hi^  co.p.i^      'He^.  ^  «7"''   ^^^ 
talked  incautiously  before  someone."   "     '   '""   '''^^' 

Dornal  agreed,  but  could  put  forward  n„ 
of  his  own.     He  sat  Hr^   ■       u    "r^*™  "°  suggestion 

who  felt,  moreover,  a  warmer  affection  for  Dornalthan 
for  any  other  member  of  his  Chapter. 
The  Bishop  resumed- 

i::^:t!;rL:.n::;^-^'--That 
rsr^-:----e,ri'biz 

emotion -^.a„j?e'wou.d  ^  T^.rllZ    •'°^^' 
reely  as  ever,  if  he  chose  fo  alfo  t\  t'/";'  "' 

tTim^^-^rLTf -"^  ^'^-     '  ^°-  ^■■"'^  cintj 
outra^;..  '"'   '^-°"'=  ^"^^'^  ^he  whole  thing  an 

Dornal  looked  up. 
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"That's  the  word!"  he  said  gratefully.  Then  he 
added  — hesitating  — "I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  written  to  Meynell  — I  wrote  when  the 
first  report  of  the  thing  reached  me.  And  I  am  sure 
that  he  can  have  no  possible  objection  to  my  showing 
you  his  reply!"     He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"By  all  means,  my  dear  Dornal!"  cried  the  Bishop 
with  a  brightening  countenance.  "We  are  both  his 
friends,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  and  may  hap- 
pen.    By  all  means,  show  me  the  letter." 

Dornal  handed  it  over.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Dornal:  It  was  like  you  to  write  to  me, 
and  with  such  kindness  and  delicacy.  But  even  to  you 
I  can  only  say  what  I  say  to  other  questioners  of  a  very 
different  sort.  The  story  to  which  you  refer  is  u«true. 
But  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  defend  myself  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  my  lips 
are  sealed  with  regard  to  it.  I  stand  upon  my  character 
as  known  to  my  neighbours  and  the  diocese  for  nearly 
twenty  years.     If  that  is  not  enough,  I  cannot  help  it. 

"Thank  you  always  for  the  goodness  and  gentleness 
of  your  letter.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  give 
you  more  satisfaction." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  the  same  con- 
jectures passing  through  both  minds. 

"I  hear  the  Fox-Wiltons  and  Miss  Puttenham  have 
all  gone  abroad,"  said  the  Bishop  thoughtfully.  "Poor 
things!  I  begin  to  see  a  glimmer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Meynell  has  been  the  repository  of  some  story  he  feels 
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he  cannot  honourably  divulge.  And  then  you  tell  me 
the  letters  , how  the  handiwork  of  some  one  intimately 
acquainted  w:th  the  local  circumstances,  who  seems  to 
have  watched  Meynell's  daily  life.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  he  may  have  been  imprudent  with  regard  to  this 
poor  lady.  Let  us  assume  that  he  knew  her  story  and 
adv.sed  her.     He  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  cTreful 

of"wHch  T"  "  'r"  ""''"^  '""^  ""f°«"-te  likeness 
of  which  Barron  of  course  makes  the  most.  I  noticed 
U  myself,  on  an  evening  when  I  happened,  at  Maudeley, 
o  see  that  handsome  girl  and  Meynell  in  the  same  room! 
It  IS  difficult  to  say  in  what  it  consists,  but  it  must  occur 
to  many  people  who  see  them  together  " 
There  was  silence  a  moment.     Then  Dornal  said: 

How  will  It  all  affect  the  trial?" 
"In  the  Court  of  Arches.?  Technically  of  course - 
not  at  all.  But  it  will  make  all  t'le  difference  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  conducted.  One  can  imagine 
how  ceruin  persons  are  already  gloating  over  it- what 
use  they  will  make  of  it -how  they  will  magnifv  and 
embroider  everything.  And  such  an  odious  storyi  It 
•s  the  degradation  of  a  great  issue!" 

The  little  Bishop  frowned.  As  he  sat  there  in  the 
dignity  of  his  great  library,  so  scrupulously  refined  and 
correct  in  every  detail  of  dress,  yet  without  a  touch  of 
oppery,  the  gleam  of  the  cross  on  his  breast  answering 
he  silver  of  the  hair  and  the  frank  purity  of  the  eyes! 
■t  was  evident  that  he  felt  a  passionate  impatience- 
half  moral,  half  esthetic  -  toward  these  new  elements 
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of  the  Meynell  case.  It  was  the  fastidious  impatience 
of  a  man  for  whom  personal  gossip  aiid  scandal  ranked 
among  the  forbidden  indulgences  of  life.  "Things,  not 
persons!"  had  been  the  time-honoured  rule  for  conversa- 
tion at  the  Palace  table  —  persons,  that  is,  of  the  present 
day.  In  those  happy  persons  who  had  already  passed 
into  biography  and  history,  in  their  peccadilloes  no  less 
than  their  virtues,  the  Bishop's  interest  was  boundless. 
The  distinction  tended  to  make  him  a  little  super-  or 
infra-human;  but  it  enhanced  the  fragrance  and  delicacy 
of  his  personality. 

Dornal  was  no  less  fret  from  any  stain  of  mean  or 
scandalous  gossip  than  the  Bishop,  but  his  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  was  far  deeper,  his  sympathy  far 
more  intimate.  It  was  not  only  that  he  scorned  the 
slander,  but,  hour  by  hour,  he  seemed  to  walk  in  the  same 
cloud  with  Meynell. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Bishop  took  up 
Barron's  letter  again.  "  I  see  there  is  likely  to  be  a  most 
painful  scene  at  the  Church  Council  meeting  —  which 
of  course  will  be  also  one  of  their  campaign  meetings  — 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Barron  declares  that  he  means 
to  challenge  Meynell  publicly  to  vindicate  his  character. 
Can  I  do  anything.'" 

Dornal  did  not  see  anything  could  be  done.  The  par- 
ish was  already  in  open  rebellion. 

"It  is  a  miserable,  miserable  business!"  said  the 
Bishop  unhappily.  "How  can  I  get  a  report  of  the  meet- 
ing—  from  some  one  else  than  Barron?" 
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"Mr.  Flaxman  is  sure  to  be  there?" 
"Ah!  —  get  him  to  write  to  me?" 
''And  you,   my  lord -will   send   for  Meynell?" 

-    that  as  he  has  neither  written  to  me,  nor  consulted 

u  ""t  '""  ^  ''"''•     ^"  ■"""  watch -we  must 
watch.     Meanwhile,  my  dear  fellow!"  _  he  laid  his  hand 

talk!     It  W.11  spoil  everything.     Those  who  are  fighting 

As  Dornal  left  the  Palace,  on  his  way  past  the  Cathe- 
dral, he  met  young  Fenton,  the  High  Churchman  who 

ome  months  earlier  had   refused  to  recognize  Meynell 
after    the    first    Modernist    meeting    i„    Markborough. 
Fenton  was  walkmg  slowly  and  reading  the  local  news- 
paper-the    same    which    contained    th,       nonymous 
letter.     H.s  thm,  finely  modelled  face,  which  m  a  few 
years  would  resemble  the  Houdon  statue  of  St.  Bruno 
expressed    an   eager   excitement    that   was    not    unlike 
jubiktion     Dornal  was  practically  certain  that  he  was 
readmg   the   paragraph   that   concerned   Meynell,   and 
certain  also  that  it  gave  him  pleasure.     He  hurriedly 
passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  that  Fenton 
might  not  accost  him. 

Afterward  he  spent  the  evening,  partly  in  writing 
urgently  ,n  Meynell's  defence  to  certain  of  his  own  per- 
sonal friends  in  the  diocese,  and  partly  in  composing  an 
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anti-Modernist  address,  fulJ  of  a  sincere  and  earnciit 
eloquence,  to  be  delivered  the  following  week  at  a  m-'et- 
ing  of  the  Church  party  in  Cambridge. 

Meanwhile  Cyril  Fenton  had  also  spent  the  evening 
in  writing.     He  kept  an  elaborate  journal  of  his  own 
spiritual  state;  or  rather  he  had  begun  to  keep  it  about 
six  months  before  this  date,  at  the  moment  when  the 
emergence  of  the  Modernist  Movement  had  deUched 
him  from  his  nascent  friendship  with  Meynell,  and  had 
thrown  him  back,  terrified,  on  a  more  resolute  oppo- 
sition than  ever  to  the  novelties  and  presumptions  of  free 
mquiry.    The  danger  of   reading   anything,   unawares, 
that  might  cause  him  even  a  moment's  uneasiness  had 
led  to  his  gradually  cutting  himself  oflf  entirely  from 
modern  newspapers  and  modern  books,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  had  never  taken  any  very  compelling  interest.     His 
table  was  covered  by  various  English  and  French  edi- 
tions  of   the   Fathers  — of  St.   Cyprian   in   particular, 
for  whom  he  had  a  cult.     On  the  bare  walls  of  his  study 
were  various  pictures  of  saints,  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin, 
and  another  of  St.  Joseph,  both  of  them  feebly  elegant 
in  the  Munich  manner.     Through  his  own  fresh  youth- 
fulness,    once   so   winning   and    wholesome,    something 
pinched  and  cloistered  had  begun  to  thrust  itself.     His 
natural  sweetness  of  temper  was  rapidly  becoming  sinful 
in  his  own  eyes,  his  natural  love  of  life  also,  and  its  harm- 
less, even  its  ideal,  pleasures. 

It  was  a  bitter  winter  day,  and  he  had  not  allowed 
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himself  a  greatcoat      Tn  ^  ^ 

and  chii.ed!,et\e";ouL"„r'^:k:::  t'  ''''  ^--<^ 
bed  earlier  thrn  usual  lest  h^.h  m  u"  """''  '"  «°  »° 
Pering  the  flesh.  He  wa  ttoro  M  f-  '''•"■'^  P^'"' 
his  own  spiritual  conditTondurirfh  /'""':''='  ""'' 
made  ample  confession  thereof  in  I  ^^'  ""'^  ''^'^  J"« 
A  few  entries  from  that  5^  '  ^'^^  °^  '^'■''  "i^^X- 

-  mind  morbiX  i/ck  °7""^""' ''"^ '''^  ^"-'f 
*    lacK  ot   exercise: 

a  good  deaT   WnTral^'of  .""'"'"t     ^"^  '"^^""<=d  war 
but  when  I  thinfof    hL  gh  XVa'^Tu""''  '°  -" 
"sweeping  away  so  many  souh  .^  T'  °^  ''""^  ^^ich 
I  feel  sometimes  that  theonlv  d         ''^  P.'"'^"'  moment, 
ter  with  spirit  would  ll  a  "  vil  ^1;"^°  ^^''-^  I  could  en^ 
deal  of  my  talk  with  D.  I  ^  ed  ahn "  •  "  uf     ^"  "  8^^" 
of  shooting  and  yachtine  as  tSA^""'"^-     ^  '^'ked 
I  can't  be  content  th»Zv^!tu7-'^'^''^''^'^'^- 
anything,  or  a  dull  {"l  ^^l       u^'^  ''""''  ""^  '°"t'  of 
to  S.  about  church  music     TLtd""'  ""''  ">-  ^""^ 
and  .n  reality  I  know  hardly  anvtM    ""T  ^--^"g-ntly; 

As  to  my  vow  of  Kim^r  •    ap^^nrng  about    t. 
attention  mLr^nlhrat"^  yr.'}  '^T  '^'^  -^ 
done  so  badly;  some  cold  enTs'of  h.r  •      '^"l  ^  ^^^<=  "ot 
a  morsel  of  mackerel  at  lunch  ar^tl,""^  f  '''^"''^^«>  =nd 
to  reproach  myself  with  Te  onlv  l/  ""''^  ''''"«^  ^  ^'^^ 
t"le  of  simplicity.     But  the  Quintl^'"  ^'°'^  '^^  ""« 
no  moderation  -not  even  !       1     ^  "^^^  "plorable  - 
ever  I  am  disgusted  7th  mt  :  f  Tr7'  "  "'     ^'^- 
!nuch  at  dinner,  I  consunTflJZ  ^^^'"8  eaten  too 
mference-that  I  should  e^    e      at  tT  ""^  '''°P'' 
^^ee.  that  this  scandal  aboX^.J^y„;„ -rob- 
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ably  providential.  It  must  and  will  weaken  the  Mod- 
ernist party  enormously.  To  thank  God  for  such  a 
thing  sounds  horrible,  but  after  all,  have  we  any  right 
to  be  more  squeamish  than  Holy  Writ.'  'Let  God  arise 
and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered.'  The  warnings  and 
menaces  of  what  are  called  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  show 
us  plainly  that  His  enemies  must  be  ours." 

He  closed  his  book,  and  came  to  shiver  over  the  very 
inadequate  fire  which  was  all  he  allowed  himself.  Every 
shilling  that  he  could  put  aside  was  being  saved  in  order 
to  provide  his  church  with  a  new  set  of  altar  furniture. 
The  congregation  of  the  church  was  indeed  fast  ebbing 
away,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  on  the  subject. 
But  how  could  a  true  priest  abate  any  fraction  of  either 
his  Church  principles,  or  his  sound  doctrine,  to  appease 
persons  who  were  not  and  could  not  be  judges  of  what 
was  necessary  to  their  own  spiritual  health? 

As  he  warmed  his  thin  hands,  his  bodily  discomfort 
increased  his  religious  despondency.  Then,  of  a  sudden, 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  a  child  standing  on  the 
mantelpiece  —  his  sister's  child,  aged  four.  The  cloud 
on  the  still  boyish  brow  lightened  at  once. 

"Tommy's  birthday  to-morrow,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Jolly  little  chap!  Must  write  to  him.  Here 
goes!" 

And  reaching  out  his  hand  for  his  writing-case  he  wrote 
eagerly,  a  letter  all  fun  and  baby-talk,  and  fantastic 
drawings,  in  the  course  of  which  Tommy  grew  up,  de- 
veloped moustaches,  and  became  a  British  Grenadier. 
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en%  he  r^  \1:  7^t°cer;T  '"'"'''  '''  ^-'- 
the  la,t  page  with  a  1  ^  'ci  e  r^TV'^^^'  -^^"^ 
nearly  midnight,  he  rLeated  upsta^t^  tlh"'  T  "  "" 
'cy  bedroom,  where  half  an  hi    •  ^"'  ''^''^  '"'^ 

completed  the  nZ.tZZy  :;,r'"  T  ""''''''' 
--'^i-te,.hewe„ttohe°dX::lX'^^ 

Bishop's  convctt  on  t  th  C  S  ^  7  f^^  ^^^"  ''''= 
evening  long  remembered  by  those  who  \  '7"  "" 
The   figure  of  Meynei,   instina  w  th  a   kild^lf  fi    " 

i'Ci  is\?rr  ^^  -"'  ''--'"^^ -S: 

pressed,  and  /et  for  tlllStandinT::  'eSS  T 
XThretrotr  "f  r-  ^""Xbene^S 
in;her„t;^lra3t£HL7^^^°^^"-^ 

'-   the    ..o„„di„g  colli;He37^r ;«:"!  ^ 


l-^^'l 
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agent,  who  was  also  one  of  the  well-known  local  preachers 
of  the  district;  there  were  half  a  dozen  women  — the 
schoolmistress,  the  wiie  of  the  manager  of  the  cooperative 
store,  and  three  or  four  wives  of  colliers  —  women  to 
whom  other  women  in  childbirth,  or  the  girl  who  had 
gone  astray,  or  the  motherless  child,  might  appeal 
without  rebuff,  who  were  in  lact  the  Rector's  agints 
in  any  humanizing  effort. 

All  these  persons  had  come  to  the  meeting  eagerly 
expecting  to  hear  from  whe  Rector's  own  lips  the  steps 
he  proposed  to  uke  tor  the  putting  down  of  the  slanders 
circulating  in  the  diocese,  and  the  punishment  of  their 
authors.  In  the  rear  of  the  Council  — who  had  been 
themselves  elected  by  the  whole  parish  —  there  wer- 
two  or  three  rows  of  seats  occupied  by  other  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  made  an  audience.  In  the  front 
row  sat  the  strange  spinster.  Miss  Nairn,  a  thin,  sharp 
nosed  woman  of  fifty,  if-  rusty  black  clothes,  holding 
her  head  high;  not  far  from  her  the  dubious  publican 
who  had  been  Maurice  Barron's  companion  on  a  certain 
walk  some  days  before.  There  too  were  Hugh  and  Rose 
Flaxman.  And  just  as  the  proceedings  were  about  to 
begin,  Henry  Barron  opened  the  heavy  door,  hat  in 
hand,  came  in  with  a  firm  step,  and  took  a  seat  at  the 
back,  while  a  thrill  of  excitement  went  through  the  room. 

It  was  an  ancient  room,  near  the  church,  and  built 
like  it,  of  red  sandstone.  It  had  been  once  th;  tiny 
grammar  school  of  the  village.  Meynell  had  restored 
and  adapted  it,  keeping  still  its  old  features  —  the  low 
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ceiling  heavily  beamed  with  oak   ,nA  .u 

inscribed  with  the  scHol^^  f^'j^l!:::  "'  '''" 

befnVlSd  tVlZrT^'^  1 :'-'-'  -^-^  '^' 
all -or  nearly  ail -com  A  '"""■"f'-''^  '^"^  '^^y  ^«='* 
Modernist  v  ntur  ,Z:£\T ■''''"'  ""  ^''^  «-" 
of  their  approvar;„r:  pS  tlv^;",'"''"  ^'\'^  ''^'P 
now  rebels  with  him         ■         .  ^  "^P'  ^nd  were 

sponsibility  resting  upon  it.  firri  /  "".'"""'"  '^ 
and  the  need  for  gLtfenesr  „/ "hS"^  ;""  "'->'"' 
hushed  in  silence.  ^     ^'"^  '■°°'"  «'«' 

Next,  he  proceeded  to  out  the  »J„„.-         r    . 
Liturgy  to  the  vote.     Suddi' wtT"f       V'*^  "'" 
«  the  baclc.     Meynell  pauLd      T^    T  '""^  '"^  '"^ 
»"Pped  excitelnt  Ct  ^troj^^  '"^^^'^  '" 

i  regret,      said  the  Rector,   courteouslv    "tl,  . 
cannot  hear  Mr.  Barron  at  f  ^   moment     He  ""^ 

"ember  of  the  Church  Council      wTe„  L        "  ^°'  " 
of  the  Council  are  over,  this  wj  bec2  P'-°"'=d,ngs 

■'nd  Mr   Barron  w,'!!  /u        ?  ""^  ^"  °P^"  meeting, 

to  ,ay."  "  "'"  '^"^  °f  ^°^^'«=  ^-y  what  he  wishes 
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Barron  hesitated  a  moment;  then  <iat  down. 

The  revised  Liturgy  was  adopted  by  twenty-eight 
votes  to  two.  One  of  the  two  dissentients  was  Dawes, 
the  colliery  manager,  a  sincere  and  consistent  evangeli- 
cal of  the  Simeon  School,  who  made  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  his  vote,  dwelling  in  a  voice  which  shook  on  the 
troubles  coming  on  the  parish. 

"We  may  get  another  Rector,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down. 
"We  shall  never  get  another  Richard  Meynell."  A 
deep  murmur  of  acquiescence  ran  through  the  room. 

Meynell  rose  again  from  his  seat. 

"Our  business  is  over.  We  now  become  an  open 
meeting.     Mr.  Barron,  I  believe,  wishes  to  speak." 

The  room  was,  at  this  point,  densely  crowded  and  every 
face  turned  toward  the  tall  and  portly  form  rising  from 
the  back.  In  the  flickering  lamplight  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  face  usually  so  ruddy  and  full  wa»  blanched  by 
determinatior.  and  passion. 

"My  friends  and  neighbours!"  said  Barron,  "it  is 
with  sorrow  and  grief  that  I  rise  to  say  the  few  words 
that  I  intend  to  say.  On  the  audacity  and  illegality 
of  what  you  have  just  done  I  shall  say  nothing.  Argu- 
ment, I  know,  would  be  useless.  But  this  I  have  come 
to  say:  You  have  just  been  led  —  misled  —  into  an 
act  of  heresy  and  rebellion  by  the  man  who  should  be 
your  pastor  in  the  Faith,  who  is  responsible  to  God  for 
your  souls,  ff^hy  have  you  been  misled  ?  —  why  do  you 
follow  him.'"     He  flung  out  his  hand  toward  Meynell. 

"Because  you  admire  and  respect  him  —  because  you 
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believe  hi..  .  good  man  -.  m.n  of  honct  -nd  pu:e  lifo 

charge  has  been  circulated  -  in  ,  dis- rediubie  way - 

ou    I.„T?T'     "'  '•''*  '^'■°^"'^'  *'"^  '"'''^^■d  through- 
out Lngiand;  that  your  fair  fame,  as  we)!  as  his  are  con 
ceiled;  and,  nevertheless,  he   .fuses  to  take  th     on  y 
teps  which  can  clear  his  cha.acter,  and  repay  you  £ 
he  devofon  you  have  shown  him!     I  cali'u'poryo: 

"'the";;  ir  "/  ^'  ''^"^"'''  •"'"»'"«  '  ^P--'-'y 
word  -  "toTt  .  '  •""'"«  '"''  emphasizing  every 
word-    to  take  those  steps  at  once!    T    y  are  open 

o  you   at   any   moment.     Take   them   a,.,„st   myse  f" 

t.ll  that  .s  done  do  not  continue,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 

he  tone  o    hypocritical  authority  in  which  you  have 
ust  spoken!    You  have  no  moral  right  to  any  authority 
among  us;  you  never  had  any  such  right;  and  in  ChrUdan 
eyes  your  mfidel  teaching  has  led  to  n's  natural  ruu 

fln7  T.  '""  ^'"  "°"'  "  '-^  -«  these  yor 
^.ends  and  dupes  will  see  the  absolute  necessitv,  bcSe 
m  ny  k3  are  over,  of  either/o.Hn,  you  to  resign  yZ 
I'vmg  or /ora„,  you  to  take  the  only  means  open  to 
honest  men  of  protecting  their  character ' " 

Ho  resumed  his  seat.     The  audience  sat  petrified  a 
moment.     Then  Hugh  Flaxman  sprang  to  his  feet   and 
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two  or  three  others,  the  local  preacher  among  them. 
But  Meynell  had  also  risen. 

"Please,  Mr.  Flaxman  — my  friends 1" 

He  waved  a  quiet  hand  toward  those  who  had  risen, 
and  they  unwillingly  gave  way.  Then  the  Rector  looked 
round  the  room  for  a  few  silent  instants.  He  was  very 
white,  but  when  he  spoke  it  was  with  complete  composure. 
"I  expected  something  of  this  kind  to  happen,  and 
whether  it  had  happened  or  no  1  should  have  spoken 
to  you  on  this  matter  before  we  separated.  I  know  — 
you  all  know  —  lo  what  Mr.  Barron  refers  —  that  he 
is  speaking  of  the  anonymous  letters  concerning  myself 
and  others  which  have  been  circulated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. He  calls  upon  me,  I  understand,  to  take  legal 
action  with  regard  both  to  them  and  to  the  reports  which 
he  has  himself  circulated,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  prob- 
ably by  letter.  Now  I  want  you  plainly  to  understand" 
—  he  bent  forward,  his  hands  on  the  table  before  him, 
each  word  clear  and  resonant  —  "that  I  shall  take  no 
such  action!  My  reasons  I  shall  not  give  you.  I  stand 
upon  my  life  among  you  and  my  character  among  you 
all  these  years.  This  only  I  will  say  to  you,  my  friends 
and  my  parishioners:  The  abominable  story  told  in 
these  letters  —  the  story  which  Mr.  Barron  believes,  or 
tries  to  make  himself  believe  —  is  untrue.  But  I  will 
say  no  more  than  that  —  .  o  you,  or  any  one  else.  And 
if  you  are  to  make  legal  action  on  my  part  a  test  of 
whether  you  will  continue  to  follow  me  religiously  —  to 
accept  me  as  your  leader,  or  no  —  then  my  friends,  we 
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must  part!  You  must  go  your  way,  and  I  must  go  mine. 
There  wll  be  st.ll  work  for  me  to  do;  and  God  knows 
our  hearts  —  yours  and  mine." 

He  paused   looking  intently  into  the  lines  of  blanched 
faces  before  him.     Then  he  added: 

"You  may  wish  to  discuss  this  matter. 
It  as  natural  you  should  wish  to  discuss  it 
not  discuss  it  with  you.  I  shall  withdraw. 
—  will  you  take  the  chair?" 

He  beckoned  to  the  colliery  manager,  who  automatically 
obeyed  h.m.  The  room  broke  into  a  hubbub,  men  and 
women  pressing  round  Meynell  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  door  But  he  put  them  aside,  gently  and  cheerfully. 
Decide  ,t  for  yourselves!"  he  said  with  his  familiar 
smile.     "It  is  your  right." 

And  in  another  moment,  the  door  had  opened  and  shut 
and  he  was  gone. 


I  recognize 
But  I  shall 
Mr.  Dawes 


f'f 


He  had   no  sooner  disappeared   than  a   tumultuous 
scene  developed  in  the  Church  room. 

Beswick,  the  sub-agent  and  local  preacher,  a  sandy- 
haired,  spectacled,  and  powerfully  built  man,  sprang  on  to 
the  platform,  to  the  right  hand  of  Dawes,  and  at  last 
secured  silence  by  a  passionate  speech  in  defence  of 
Meynell  and  in  denunciation  of  the  men  who  in  order 
to  rum  him  ecclesiastically  were  spreading  these  vile  tales 
about  him  'and  a  poor  lady  that  has  done  many  a  good 
turn  to  the  folk  of  this  village,  and  nothing  said  about  it 


■.it; 
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"Don't  you,  sir"  —  he  said,  addressing  Barron  witli 
a  threatening  finger  —  "don't  you  come  here,  telling 
us  what  to  think  about  the  man  we've  known  for  twenty 
years  in  this  parish!  The  people  that  don't  know  Richard 
Meynell  may  believe  these  things  if  they  please  —  it'll 
be  the  worse  for  them!  But  we've  seen  this  man  com- 
forting and  uplifting  our  old  people  in  their  last  hours  — 
we've  seen  him  teaching  our  children  —  and  giving  just 
a  kind  funny  word  now  an'  again  to  keep  a  boy  or  a  girl 
straight  —  aye,  an'  he  did  it  too  —  they  knew  he  had 
his  eye  on  'em!  We've  seen  him  go  down  these  pits, 
when  only  a  handful  would  risk  their  lives  with  him,  to 
help  them  as  was  perhaps  past  hope.  We've  seen  him 
skin  himself  to  the  bone  that  other  men  might  have 
plenty  —  we've  heard  him  Sunday  after  Sunday.  We 
know  him!"  The  speaker  brought  one  massive  hand 
down  on  the  other  with  an  emphasis  that  shook  the 
room.  "Don't  you  go  talking  to  us!  If  Richard 
Meynell  won't  go  to  law  with  you  and  the  likes  of  you, 
sir,  he's  got  his  reasons,  and  his  good  ones,  I'll  be  bound. 
And  don't  you,  my  friends"  —  he  turned  to  the  room  — 
"don't  you  be  turned  back  from  this  furrow  you've  begun 
to  plough.  You  stick  to  your  man!  If  you  don't, 
you're  fools,  aye,  and  ungrateful  fools  too!  You  know 
well  enough  that  Albert  Beswick  isn't  a  parson's  man! 
You  know  that  I  don't  hold  with  Mr.  Meynell  in  many 
of  his  views.  There's  his  views  about  'election,'  and 
the  like  o'  that  —  quite  wrong,  in  my  'umble  opinion. 
But  what  does  that  matter?    You  know  that  I  never 
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>  —  that 


set  fcot  in  Upcote  Church  tiij  three 

bishops   and    ceremonies   are    nought   to   me -that   I 

came  to  God  as  many  of  you  did,  by  the  Bible  class  and 

S '^"'^"Vr-     ^"^  '  '^^'"^  ^°  ^°"  ^hat  Richa  d 
Meynel),  and  the  men  with  him,  are  out  for  a  big  thin,' 

3  i  J    ""u"  °"'  ^"'  •'""^'"^  '^''"'^■^"  ">«»  together 
and  lettmg  them  worship  freely  in  the  old  churchef  that 
our  fathers  bu>lt     They're  out  for  giving  men  and  women 
new  thoughts  about  God  and  Christ,  and  for  letting 
them  put  them  mto  new  words,  if  they  want  to.     Well 
I  say  agam,  it's  a  big  thing.'      And   Satan's   out,  too' 
for  stoppmg  u!    Don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  it'- 
Th.s  bad  busmess-of  these  libels  that  are  about - 
.s  one  of  the  obstacles  in  our  race  he'll  trip  us  up  on   if 
he  can.     Now  I  p.t  it  to  you-let  us  clear  it  out  o' 
the  way  th.s  very  night,  as  far  as  we're  concerned!    Let 
us  send  the  Rector  such  a  vote  of  confidence  from  this 
meetmg   as'll   show  him  fast  enough  where  he  stands 
in  Upcote  -  aye,  and  show  others  too!    And  as  for  these 
v.le  letters  that  are  going  round  -  I'd  give  my  right  hand 
o  know  the  man  who  wrote  them!  -  and  the  story  that 
you    sir    -he    pointed   again   to   Barron -"say  you 
took  from  poor  Judith  Sabin  when  her  mind  was  clouded 
and  she  near  her  end  -  why,  it's  base  minds  that  harbour 
base   thoughts   about   their   betters!    He   shall    be   no 

"      JriT""-''".!:   '"°"-^''^^   ^''-^^   Sh- 
ales.    Fnends  aau  neighbours,  let  us  keep  our  tongues 

from  them -and  our  children's  tongues!    Let  us  sfow 


III 
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that  we  can  trust  a  man  that  deserves  our  trust.     Let 
us  stand  by  a  good  man  that's  stood  by  us;  and  let  us 
pray  God  to  show  the  right!" 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience,  sincerely  moved, 
rose  to  their  feet  rnd  cheered.  Barron  endeavoured  to 
reply,  but  was  scarcely  listened  to.  The  publican  East 
sat  itwirling  his  hat  in  his  hands,  sarcastic  smiles  going 
out  and  in  upon  his  fat  cheeks,  his  furtive  eyes  every  now 
and  then  consulting  the  tall  spinster  who  sat  beside  him, 
grimly  immovable,  her  spectacled  eyes  fixed  apparently 
on  the  lamp  above  the  platform. 

Flaxman  wished  to  speak,  but  was  deterred  by  the  re- 
flection that  as  a  newcomer  in  the  district  he  had  scarcely 
a  valid  right  to  interfere.  He  and  Rose  stayed  till  the 
vote  of  confidence  had  been  passed  by  a  large  majority 
—  though  not  so  large  as  that  which  had  accepted  the  new 
Liturgy  — after  which  they  drove  home  rather  depressed 
and  ill  at  ease.  For  in  truth  the  plague  of  anonymous 
letters  was  rather  increasing  than  abating.  Flaxman 
had  had  news  that  day  of  the  arrival  of  two  more  among 
their  own  country-house  acquaintance  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  sat  down,  in  obedience  to  a  letter  from 
Dornal,  to  write  a  doleful  report  of  the  meeting  to  the 
Bishop. 

Meynell  received  the  vote  of  confidence  very  calmly, 
and  wrote  a  short  note  of  thanks  to  Beswick.  Then  for 
some  weeks,  while  the  discussion  of  his  case  in  its  various 
aspects,  old  and  new,  ran  raging  through  England,  he 
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often  a  strange  one      H^  .  T"""^  *°  '""^  ^'^ 

coun  of  ArchtrH:^i';Ti^;^:!n  ^ ''- 

as  much  mind  as  he  could  n„c  -w    ^°'^"^'"-"'  ^"'^  he  gave 
of  Philip  Mer,on  :  ^0^     "  ''"'^ '°  '"=  """^^'"'"^ 

disi;;oti:;Trirer^H; ';  '"^''^ ""'  -^^ »'-  -'^ 

thians,  wth  whom  Hp  ho^  ■  "  ^"^  L°- 

fishing  tenancv  R  .  .  '°'"'  '"  '^°"^^"  during  a 
invesdg  r„  i  tha  tl^  ''"""'  '"  ''^  ^°"-  °f 
kindred  were  now  juL  "  '=°""™'  ^"'^  »"  ''^ 

b.-.uities  of  theToi  rm  rrg'e°L~^f '  ''  '''  '""- 
conceal  the  affair  as  was  Meryo  hi~  Sf  "The"''  't 
not  be  Bot  tn  m,*  <•„         j  "iniseit.      hhe  could 

say  notEg    and    he^f      "'  ''""^  ''^  ^^'""^  -"'^ 

and  never  transgressed,  revealed  t^  k-       L 
tenderness  and  purity  ofThe'rt  h     ^     '  '"'""'°"' 
he  would  not  confess'it t,  ht  :,r- h'e  '"7-^''-«'> 
These  letters  became  to  him  tr    ,,  J   ,  ff  T'""'- 

^>-h  fed  him,  the  water  of  hea     ran   trgtrT 
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was  evident  that,  according  to  his  wish,  she  did  not  know 
and  was  determined  not  to  know  the  details  of  his  struggle; 
and  nothing  helped  him  more  than  the  absolute  trust  of 
her  ignorance. 

He  heard  also  constantly  from  Alice  Puttenham. 
She,  too,  poor  soul  —  but  how  differently!  —  was  pro- 
tecting herself  as  best  she  could  from  an  odious  knowledge. 

"Edith  writes  to  me,  full  of  terrible  things  that  are  being 
said  in  England;  but  as  I  can  do  nothing,  and  must  do 
nothing  according  to  you,  I  do  not  read  her  letters.  She 
sends  me  a  local  newspaper  sometimes,  scored  with  her 
marks  and  signs  that  are  like  shrieks  of  horror,  and  I 
put  it  in  the  fire.  What  I  suffer  I  will  keep  to  myself. 
Perhaps  the  worst  part  of  every  day  comes  when  I  take 
Hester  out  and  amuse  her  in  this  gay  Paris.  She  is  so 
passionately  vital  herself,  and  one  dreads  to  fail  her  in 
spirits  or  buoyancy. 

"She  is  very  well  and  wonderfully  beautiful;  at  present 
she  is  having  lessons  in  dancing  and  elocution,  and  turning 
the  heads  of  her  teachers.  It  is  amusing  —  or  would  be 
amusing,  to  any  one  else  than  me  —  to  see  how  the  quiet 
family  she  is  with  clucks  after  her  in  perpetual  anxiety, 
and  how  cavalierly  she  treats  them.  I  think  she  is 
fairly  happy;  she  ncvrr  mentions  Meryon's  name;  but 
I  often  have  a  strange  sense  that  she  is  looking  for  some 
one  —  expects  some  one.  When  we  tu.n  into  a  new 
street,  or  a  new  alley  of  the  Bois,  I  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  catch  a  wild  listening  in  her  face.  I  live  only 
for  her  —  and  I  cannot  feel  that  it  matters  to  her  in  the 
least  whether  I  do  or  not.  Perhaps,  some  day.  Mean- 
while you  may  be  sure  I  think  of  nothing  else.     She 
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knows  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  England  -  and  she 
says  she  adores  Paris." 

One  night  in  December  Meynell  came  in  late  from  a 
carpentering  class  of  village  boys.  The  usual  pile  of 
letters  and  books  awaited  him,  and  he  began  upon  them 
reluctantly.  As  he  read  them,  and  put  them  aside,  one 
by  one,  his  face  gradually  changed  and  darkened.  He 
recalled  a  saying  of  Amiel's  about  the  French  word  "con- 
sideration" -what  it  means  to  a  man  to  have  enjoyed 
unvarying  and  growing  "consideration"  from  his  world- 
and  then,  suddenly,  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  it' 
Life  and  consciousness  drop,  all  in  a  moment,  to  a  lower 
and  a  meaner  plane. 

Finally,  he  lit  on  a  letter  from  one  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Central  Modernist  Committee.  For  some  months 
It  had  been  a  settled  thing  that  Meynell  should  preach 
the  sermon  in  Dunchester  Cathedral  on  the  great  occasion 
m  January  when  the  new  Liturgy  of  the  Reform  was  to  be 
inaugurated  with  all  possible  solemnity  in  one  of  Eng- 
land's  most  famous  churches. 

His  correspondent  wrote  to  suggest  that  after  ail  the 
sermon  would  be  more  fitly  entrusted  to  the  Modernist 
Bishop  of  Dunchester  himself.     "He  has  worked  hard 
and   risked  much  for  us.     I  may  say  that  inquiries  have 
been  thrown  out,  and  we  find  he  is  willing." 

No  apology  —  perfunctory  regrets  — and  very  little 
explanation!    Meynell  understood. 
He  put  the  letter  away,  conscious  of  a  keenly  smarting 
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mind.  It  was  now  clear  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  grave 
mis-reckoning;  humiliating,  perhaps  irreparable.  He 
had  counted,  with  a  certain  confident  simplicity,  on 
the  power  of  his  mere  word,  b.tcked  by  his  character 
and  reputation,  to  put  the  thing  down;  and  they  were 
not  strong  enough.  Barron's  influence  seemed  to  him 
immense  and  increasing.  A  proud  and  sensitive  man 
forced  himself  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  an  eventual 
overthrow. 

He  opened  a  drawer  in  order  to  put  away  the  letter. 
The  draw;-  was  very  full,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  getting 
it  out  he  pulled  it  too  far  and  its  contents  fell  to  the  floor. 
He  stooped  to  pick  them  up  —  perceived  first  the  anony- 
mous letter  that  Barron  had  handed  to  him,  the  letter 
addressed  to  Dawes;  and  then,  beneath  it,  a  long  envelope 
deep  in  dust  —  labelled  "M.  B.  —  Keep  for  three  years." 
He  took  up  both  letter  and  envelope  with  no  distinct 
intention.  But  he  opened  the  anonymous  letter,  and 
once  more  looked  searchingly  at  the  handwriting. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.  With  a  hasty  move- 
ment, he  lifted  the  long  envelope  and  broke  the  seal. 
Inside  was  a  document  headed,  "A  Confession."  And 
at  the  foot  of  it  appeared  a  signature  —  "Maurice  Bar- 
ron. 

Meynell  put  the  two  things  together  —  the  "con- 
fession" and  the  anonymous  letter.  Very  soon  he  began 
to  compare  word  with  word  and  stroke  with  stroke,  gradu- 
ally penetrating  the  disguise  of  the  later  handwriting. 
At  the   end  of  the   process   he   understood   the   vague 
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recollection  which  had  disturbed  hin.  when  he  fir«  .aw 

He  stood  motionless  a  little,  expressions  chasing  each 
other  across  hi-  face.  Then  he  locked  up  both  lette  s 
reached  a  hand  for  his  pipe,  called  a  good  night  to  Anne 

Tim  f!.'-?"',"""""  '°  '"=''•  '"'^  ""h  his  dogs  abou 
h.m  fell  into  a  long  meditation,  while  the  night  wore  on 


mi 


CHAPTER  XIX 


IT  WAS  in  the  week  before  Christmas  that  Professor 
Vetch  —  the  same  Profcsstir  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Bishop's  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  Richard  Mey- 
nell's  case  —  knoclced  one  afternoon  at  Canon  France's 
door  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea.  He  had  come  down  to  give 
a  lecture  to  the  Church  Club  which  had  been  recently 
Started  in  Markborough  in  opposition  to  the  Reformers' 
Club;  but  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  had  been  a 
good  deal  determined  by  his  very  keen  desire  to  probe 
the  later  extraordinary  developments  of  the  Meynetl 
affair  on  the  spot. 

France  was  in  his  low-ceiled  study,  occupied  as  usual 
with  drawers  fv'il  of  documents  of  various  kinds;  most  of 
them  mediaeval  deeds  and  charters  which  he  was  calen- 
daring for  the  Cathedral  Library.  His  table  and  the 
floor  were  littered  by  them;  a  stack  of  the  Rolls  publica- 
tions was  on  his  right  hand;  a  Dugdale's  "Monasticon" 
lay  open  at  a  little  distance;  and  curled  upon  a  news- 
paper beside  it  lay  a  gray  kitten.  The  kitten  had  that 
morning  upset  an  inkstand  over  three  sheets  of  the 
Canon's  laborious  handwriting.  At  the  time  he  had 
indeed  dropped  her  angrily  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
into  a  wastepaper  basket  to  repent  of  her  sins;  but  here 
463 
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Twenty  years  before  -  i„st  If,       ,'^  '""'•  '^^  "^a^- 
the  cano„ry-he  had  marred    "  "PP^'ntn'-'U   to 

"Pinion  of  his  .mily  -  fliTtt  T""*^  ""''  "'"  '^e 
y^ar  and  then  .,ed  She  Jld  "^  "" ','  ^''"  '""^  "-•^d  a 
-d  after  a  year  or   .0,,  ti  at  "'"  "  ^"^'"^  ""-^^ 

-«  that  she  had  choLn  /hrdr"-"'"^'""'"^'^  ^''°"'  l'- 
-3  rather  ,anshiy  S.te  1717?  "r"'  ^  '"■^'' 
«ur,e  of  time  the  piper  had  b,.  '."''■'■     '"  ^''"^ 

patchy  that  Mi.,  France  w'     .         '  "''  diacolourcj  and 
brotherturnedadXr    :;t''""^<'["-    f-y-^her 
At  la«  he  aiiowed  h«  to  repln'''  °"  '"^ -'>^-'- 
presently  discovered  that  cllrf     .       '°°'"-     ^"'  "l"^ 
occupied  in  the  drawing  r^T  oi         ""  ""=  ^'""^-''^ 
a  large  hole  in  the  new  LTm^H  'k  'T*"^  '^"'  ^'^ 
.-raping  of  the  Canon'rC  aTht?.^  '''^  ""'""^  ^"'^ 
'^  the  original  pink  reapp^r  r    Mo"  "hT'     '"'?«'' 
France  caught  her  brother  l^i.-  "  °""  ^"s 

*°rk  of  mischief.    Bu     he  d  ^^        "'"'"'''^'^  '^  ""'" 

;^  annoyance  p:ror£XrS-"^^-Hade 
Professor  civilly,  cleared  a  ^h,-     r V  ^  received  the 

-ight  sit  down?and  gate      v"      ^'^  '"  "^"^^^  ^'""  ^e 
gave  a  Vigorous  poke  to  the  fire. 


^'f 
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The  Professor  did  not  wish  to  appear  too  inquisitive 
on  the  subject  of  Meynell,  and  he  therefore  dallied  a  little 
with  matters  of  Biblical  criticism.  France,  however,  took 
no  interest  whatever  in  them;  and  even  an  adroit  deKrip- 
tion  of  a  paper  recently  read  by  the  spealcer  himself 
at  an  Oxford  meeting  failed  to  kindle  a  spark.  Vetch 
found  himself  driven  upon  the  real  object  of  his  visit. 

He  desired  to  know  —  undi  rstanding  that  the  Canon 

as  an  old  friend  of  Henry  Barron  —  where  the  Meynell 
atfair  exactly  was. 

"A.a  I  an  old  friend  of  Henry  Barron?"  said  France 
slowly. 

"He  says  you  are,"  laughed  the  Professor.  "I  hap- 
pened to  go  up  to  town  in  the  same  carriage  with  him  a 
fortnight  ago." 

"He  comes  here  a  good  deal  —  but  he  never  takes  my 
advice,"  said  France. 

The  Professor  inquired  what  the  advice  had  been. 

"To  let  it  alone!"  France  looked  round  suddenly  at 
his  companion.  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  he 
added  dryly,  "that  Parron  is  not  a  person  of  delicacy." 

The  Professor,  rather  taken  aback,  argued  on  Barron's 
behalf.  Would  it  have  been  seemly  or  right  for  a  man 
—  a  Churchman  of  Barron's  prominence  —  to  keep  such 
a  thing  to  himself  at  such  a  critical  moment?  Surely 
it  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  controversy. 

"I  see  none,"  said  France,  a  spark  of  impatience  in 
the  small  black  eyes  that  shone  so  vividly  above  his  large 
hanging  cheeks.     "Meynell  says  the  story  is  untrue." 
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Ahl  but  let  him  prove  hi"  cried  »!,.  p    / 

t«<:k  upon  the  Ch„r.u.  i.  "*''*  "  ''•'"on  at- 

h.-m  immaculate-  cute  7  '"  ^'  ''*"  '^""''  «°  •'°'d 
'••npulslve,  undi/ciplinTty  Ve°"'"'^-  n''"  °'  ">« 
•".ceptiblc  to  woman  "  ^^        '  *'  ""^  *"  ''"°*.  very 

-t7:rtirto':s  "^°"  "'•  --■p--  '•- .  .w. 

letilr    '°"  ''"'  ^°"'  ^-^  ^'om  the  anonymou. 
The  Professor  laughed  awkwardly. 

I  ..e  take.  theTs^iLtl^.t  sti  S're"' ""  'T 
h"  character  has  been  m=/  '^'J°"=*-    But 

piece,  in  the  game     We  are  '  "IJ  '°  '"'=*''•  """^  °^  ^^e 
•t  hi.  own  val^atlon^        '""^  "°^  """""^  ^  -«Pt 
"r  think  you  will  haveto  accent  it  "     -a  v 
There  was  a  pause.    The  P  '  f    '    ""^  P"n«:<=- 
whether  France  to^wa.K-'^'  *°"''"'='^  '^-«^'y 
Modernist  brh.^o.-iZ? -Kf  ^''^  '"^'•'^'^  '^'^'^  ^^ 
-  either  too  indot  t  orrbu":^;-  '°'  ''^  ^^  ^'"^ 

Atlast  he  said: 
^^.;;Seriously.    I  should  like  to   know  what  you  really 

^"..esti^iiwr^rTt:';^^  ^'!'"''-  ^-  -^^^ 
-e.to..butthatMe;::iii;^r;;-rd^;: 


,f 
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doesn't  see  his  way  to  clear  himself  by  dishing  other 
people." 

"I  see."  The  obstinacy  in  the  smooth  voice  rasped 
France.  "If  so,  most  unlucky  for  him!  But  then  let 
him  resign  his  living,  and  go  quietly  into  obscurity.  He 
owes  it  to  his  own  side.  For  them  the  whole  thing  is 
disaster.     He  must  either  clear  himself  or  go." 

"Oh,  give  him  a  little  time!"  said  France  sharply, 
"give  him  a  little  time. "  Then,  with  a  chmge  of  tone  — 
"The  anonymous  letters,  o'.  course,  are  the  really  inter- 
esting things  in  the  case.  Perhaps  you  have  a  theory 
about  them.'" 

The  Professor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"None  whatever.  I  have  seen  three  —  including 
that  published  in  the  Post.  I  understand  about  twenty 
have  now  been  traced;  and  that  they  grow  increasingly 
dramatic  and  detailed.  Evx.—uly  some  clever  fellow 
—  who  knows  a  great  deal  —  with  a  grudge  against 
Meynell.'" 

"Ye — es,"  said  France,  with  hesitation. 

"You  suspect  somebody.'" 

"Not  at  all.     It  is  a  black  business." 

Then  with  one  large  and  powerful  hand,  Fratice  re- 
strained the  kitten,  who  was  for  deserting  his  knee,  and 
with  the  other  he  drew  toward  him  the  folio  volume  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  when  the  Professor  came  in. 

Vetch  took  the  hint,  said  a  rather  frosty  good-bye,  and 
departed. 

"A  popinjay!"  said  France  to  himself  when  he  was 
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h.3  books,  filled  it,  and  hun.  J^'^''''  '"'""''  '^^  beside 
He  was  angry  with  Vetch  Ldl'''""'^  °'"''  '^^  fi-- 
"WhyhaVn'tlgivenMev", I  ??'"='  ""''  »"'"-"• 
did  I  talk  like  tha?  Zb.ZT:  t'"«  '^"'^•'  ^^hy 
business.    And  why  have     1"  T  '  '"'  ''^^^  ^^-'^ 

----- eihnj^^:-:^-- 
oTrr;r-=-----Va:orth?4S: 

^tmd  of  bitter  decision  and  kV    T"^  '°  '"''"^'^'^  ^i^h 
back    o  his  papers       *         ''^'"^  ''°^°  '"'^  Pip^  he  went 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  th.  -p- z. 

vewingHenryBarroninthentt]  i  r'^""  "^^  '■"^- 
the  main  library,  which  he  k  p  .o^t'^'^/-'"  beyond 
disliked.    He  never  put  the  d;L  '"'''  be  most 

-hen  any  memberof  hs  ewt  '"  °  ""'''  '"* 
"-e  farther  room,  the  pLtl^:;;,^' ^  ^^^P  j"- 
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that  nothing  of  what  he  had  done  was  really  welcome  or 
acceptable  to  Bishop  Craye.  While  he,  on  his  side,  felt 
himself  a  benefactor  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Markborough  in  particular,  instinctively  he 
knew  that  the  Bishop's  taste  ungratefully  disapproved  of 
him;  and  the  knowledge  contributed  an  extra  shade  of 
pomposity  to  his  manner. 

He  had  just  given  a  sketch  of  the  church  meeting  at 
Upcote,  and  of  the  situation  in  the  village  up  to  date. 
The  Bishop  sat  absently  patting  his  thin  knees,  and  evi- 
dently very  much  concerned. 

"A  most  unpleasant  — a  most  painful  scene.  I  con- 
fess, Mr.  Barron,  I  think  it  would  have  been  far  better 
if  you  had  avoided  it. " 

Barron  held  himself  rigidly  erect. 
"My  lord,  my  one  object  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  force  Meynell  into  the  open.  For  his  own  sake 
—  for  the  parish's  —  the  situation  must  be  brought  to 
an  end,  in  some  way.  The  indecency  of  it  at;  present  is 
intolerable." 

"  You  forget.  The  trial  is  only  a  few  weeks  oflF.  Meynell 
will  certainly  be  deprived." 

"No  doubt.  But  then  there  is  the  Privy  Council 
Appeal.  And  even  when  he  is  deprived,  Meynell  does 
not  mean  to  leave  the  village.  He  has  made  all  his 
arrangements  to  stay  and  defy  the  judgment.  We  must 
prove  to  him,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  what  looks 
like  harshness,  that  until  he  clears  himself  of  this  business 
this  diocese  at  least  will  have  none  of  himl" 
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and  our  f„e„dship-to  the  companionship  of  ou    daug" 
ters  -  ,n  complete  ignorance  of  her  character."  ' 

"TheV°°K      !?l'  ^°°'  "^'"«'"  ^^''^  'h=  Bishop  hastily 
The  thought  of  her  haunts  me.     She  must  know  what' 

Well    Zl    Z    T         P^  "^'^^  ^"  ""y  "^^"t  she  doesn't' 

lmrs-!'nd7;  ^"T"~^°"   ''^^'^  -""-   -=  >°n8 
etters  -  and  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  a  little  close 

inquiry  mto  some  of  these  matters. " 

The  closer  the  better,  my  lord  " 

Barron  looked  troubled. 

"  ^  f"  ""^"^^y  "  a  loss,  •'  he  said,  emphatically     "Onr. 
or  tw.ce  I  have  thought  myself  oL  the  tr        'rhe^e 
that  man  East,  whose  license  Meynell  opposed  --'■ 

Une    of    the    'aggrieved     parishioners',"     said    the 
B.shop,  raising  his  hands  and  eyebrows. 


ifl  " !  . 
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"You  regret,  my  lord,  that  we  should  be  mixed  up 
with  such  a  person?  So  do  I.  But  with  a  whole  parish 
in  a  conspiracy  to  support  the  law-breaking  that  was 
going  on,  what  could  we  do?  However,  that  is  not  now 
the  point.  I  have  suspected  East.  I  have  questioned 
him.  He  showed  extraordinary  levity,  and  was  —  to 
myself  personally  —  what  I  can  only  call  insolent. 
But  he  swore  to  me  that  he  had  not  written  the  letters; 
and  indeed  I  am  convinced  that  he  could  not  have  written 
them.  He  is  almost  an  illiterate  —  can  barely  read  and 
write.  I  still  suspect  him.  But  if  he  is  in  it,  it  is  only 
as  a  too!  of  some  one  else." 

"And  the  son  — Judith  Sabin's  son?" 

"Naturally,  I  have  turned  my  mind  in  that  direction 
also.  But  John  Broad  is  a  very  simple  fellow  —  has 
no  enmity  against  Meynell,  quite  the  contrary.  He 
vows  that  he  never  knew  why  his  mother  went  abroad 
with  Lady  Frx-Wilton,  or  why  she  went  to  America; 
and  though  she  talked  a  lot  of  what  he  calls  'queer 
stuff'  in  the  few  hours  he  had  with  her  before  my  visit, 
he  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
didn't  trouble  his  head  about  it.  And  after  my  visit, 
he  found  her  incoherent  and  delirious.  Moreover,  he 
declared  to  me  solemnly  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  letters;  and  I  certainly  have  no  means  of  bringing  it 
home  to  him." 

The  Bishop's  blue  eyes  were  sharply  fixed  upon  the 
speaker.  But  on  the  whole  Barron's  manner  in  these 
remarks  had  favourably  impressed  his  companion. 
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queslThU';::  wi,f  of'  ^"^"^  -  "^°  ^^^  ^""^^^ 

must   be  asked      Cariou  T"''  "'  "'"  '^  ^^''^'^ - 
conversation-^f  course  out  "^""   ^'^^  '"""  °-" 

unscrupulous    third    n^  '°"'    P"'°">    """n^ 

who  ha's  been  L  k  ngT  of  S    "^"^  °^    ^<=^-"'=. 

.ot  w  ,ou  to  write^tC  ret;:^;^;^  hT^  ''■' 
^u:^^i:t-ttT"-^"^-- 

r-  urch  Courts  shoudnnK  '^""''  ^'■'^"^"  '"  ^he 

tius  wretched  and  dis^^^^^^^^^^^     '"  ^"^  ^^^  --d  up  with 
letters!"  '^"""^''"^'^ '^"^"'^s  of  the  anonymous 

Barron  flushed  a  little 

lord,  that  I  confided  the  whole  thl^r^'""^""'"^ 
veo.  early  in  the  day.'"  ^  '°  "^^ ^°"  Stephen 

The  Bishop  smiled. 

"  We  may  dismiss  Stephen  I  think  — t;, 
and  devoted  to  Meynell    Canvn  u   '°"'  °^  ''°"°"'- 

Barron  endeavour^  to  1  "^      '■""'"^"  "° ""'^  <='^<=-'" 
^n.;i;nes      Butitrclltrtl^^^^ 

C4  TL:strdTcS:i;:„7f^^^^^^^^  -  - 

my  son  Maurice.     I  answer  for  tllL  both  "     '  "'  '"'°' 

_  Your  son  Maurice  is  at  work  in  London." 
Barr":  stiffly  "'""^  "  ^^^  '"-^^^  °f  -  office,"  said 
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The  Bishop's  face  was  shrewdly  thoughtful.  After  a 
pause  he  said: 

"You  have,  of  course,  examined  the  handwriting? 
But  I  understand  that  recently  all  the  letters  have  been 
typewritten?" 

"All  but  two —  the  letter  to  Dawes,  and  a  letter 
which  I  believe  was  received  by  Mrs.  Elsmere.  I  gave 
the  Dawes  letter  to  MeyncU  at  his  request. " 

"Having  failed  to  identify  the  handwriting?" 

"Certainly." 

Yet,  even  as  he  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  a  sudden  mis- 
giving, like  the  pinch  of  an  insect,  brushed  Barron's  con- 
sciousness. He  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  examined 
the  Dawes  letter  very  carefully,  having  been,  as  he 
now  clearly  remembered,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
mental  exciten"  nt  during  the  whole  time  it  was  in 
his  possession  and  thinking  much  more  of  the  effect 
of  the  first  crop  of  letters  on  the  situation,  than  of 
the  details  of  the  Dawes  letter  itself.  But  he  did 
remember,  now  that  the  Bishop  pressed  him,  that 
when  he  first  looked  at  the  letter  he  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  momentary  sense  of  likeness  to  a  hand- 
writing he  knew;  to  Maurice's  handwriting,  in  fact. 
But  he  had  repelled  the  suggestion  as  absurd  in  the 
first  instance,  and  after  a  momentary  start,  he  angrily 
repelled  it  now. 

The  Bishop  emerged  from  a  brown  study. 

"It  is  a  most  mysterious  thing!  Have  you  been  able 
to  verify  the  postmarks?" 
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^j^So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  letters  were  posted  at  Mark- 

"No  doubt  by  some  accomplice,"  said  the  Bishop 
He  paused  and  sighed.  Then  he  looked  search  nl" 
though  st.ll  hesitatingly,  at  his  companion  ^^' 

Mr.  Barron,   I  trust  you  will   allow  me  -  as  your 
E.shop- one  little  reminder.     As  Christians,  w"  mu 
be  slow  to  believe  evil." 
Barron  flushed  again. 

"I  have  been  slow  to  believe  it,  my  lord.     But  in  all 
thmgs  I  have  put  the  Church's  interest  first  " 

Something  in  the  Bishop  suddenly  and  sharply  drew 

"For    myself,    personally -I    tell    you    frankly  -  I 
cannot  bnng  myself  to  believe  a  word' f  this  Jto^    j 

venrr  f      S    ,         ""  °^  ■''  ""''  ^  P'^^''  ^o  trust  twenty 
years  of  noble  hvmg  rather  than  the  tale  of  a  poor  dis 
traught  creature  like  Judith  Sabin.     At  the  sam"  im 
of  course,  I  recognize  that  you  have  a  right  to  Z'r 
opm.o„s,  as  I  have  to  mine.     But,  my  dear  '-"l-'Z 
he  e  the  B.shop  rose  abruptly  -  <',et  me  urge  upon  you 
n    thmg.     Keep  an  open  mind-not  only'for'all  tha 
^lls  agamst  Meynell,  but  all  that  tells  for  him!    Don' 

you'r    IfT  "^  ^!;'  '"^"''^  word -don't  land 

yourself  m  a  great,  perhaps  a  life-long  self-reproach'" 

T  ere  was  a  note  of  sternness  in  the  speaker's  voice; 

but  the  small  parchment  face  and  the  eyes  of  china-blue 


/SI 
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shone,  as  though  kindled  from  within  by  the  pure  and 
generous  spirit  of  the  man. 

"My  lord,  I  have  said  my  say."  Barron  had  also 
risen,  and  stood  towering  over  the  Bishop.  "I  leave  it 
now  in  the  hands  of  God." 

The  Bishop  winced  again,  and  was  holding  out  a 
limp  hand  for  good-bye,  when  Barron  said  suddenly: 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  one  question,  my  lord.' 
Has  Mcynell  been  to  sec  you?  Has  he  written  to  you 
even?    I  may  say  that  I  urged  him  to  do  so." 

The  Bishop  was  taken  aback  and  saw  no  way  out. 

"I  have  had  no  direct  communication  with  him," 
he  said,  reluctantly;  "no  doubt  because  of  our  already 
strained  relations." 

On  Barron's  lips  there  dawned  something  which  could 
hardly  be  called  a  smile  —  or  triumphant;  but  the  Bishop 
caught  it.  In  another  minute  the  door  had  closed  upon 
his   visitor. 


Barron  walked  away  through  the  Close,  his  mind 
seething  with  anger  and  resentment.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  treated  as  an  embarrassment  rather  than  an 
ally;  and  he  vowed  to  himself  that  the  Bishop's  whole 
attitude  had  been  grudging  and  unfriendly. 

As  he  passed  on  to  the  broad  stone  pavement  that 
bordered  the  south  transept  he  became  aware  of  a  man 
coming  toward  him.  Raising  his  eyes  he  saw  that  it 
was  Meynell. 

There  was  no  way  of  avoiding  the  encounter.     As  the 
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MeyncT   xTells"" '  ""T""''    ""^  ^"^'^  ^l'"  ^e  hated 

Hi;a.ai„.  He  cf  Jtrnr:;;;/-/'--? 

walked   to  the  atat.nn   »k  '  ^"^  "'    lie 

m  vain  to  put  from  him  "'-^""less  he  tried 

-  shut  up,  andr  cwt^L:::  -rhtti  ^^n^' 

actually  pass  the  very  window  rear  which  Ma ',.  ""'] 
-hen  she  spoke  those  softl/brlkt  ^s  -  ^^ 
from  a  woman's  soul  -  which  hi,  m  *^f  ™^  -  ^°rds 

And  his  pulse  leant  at^Jl  ^     ""^  '''''  ^^  ''"^t- 

that  perhaps  I  now  _  Life  ""^'u  ^'"'"^"^  ^''°"«'^^ 
the  dale  pa'ths  wTtrMa^lT.tt '"'«''' ''^■-'^■•"^ 
to  be  done  first.  -^"^  ^'^^'^  «'ere  .ten  things 

«ngLrw1tCst.^Z;;ct:  se^l'  "'■  "f 
his  wife,  he  came  alo!r^'  ^"'  ^'•^"  ^'"-"  -i°-d 


Mi 
I 
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"Gone?"  said  Rose,  with  a  disappointed  looii.  "Oh! 
I  did  want  to  sh::lie  his  hand!" 

Flaxman's  gesture  was  unsympathetic. 

"It  is  not  the  time  for  that  yet.  This  business  has 
gone  deep  with  him.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  he  will 
do.     But  he  has  made  me  promise  various  things." 

"When  does  he  see  —  Torquemada?"  said  Rote,  after 
a  pause. 

"I  think  —  to-morrow  morning." 

"H'm!  Good  luck  to  him!  Please  let  me  know  also 
precisely  when  I  may  crush  Lady  St.  Morice. " 

Lady  St.  Morice  was  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  had  at  a  recent  dinner  party,  in  Rose's  presence, 
hotly  asserted  her  belief  in  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Rector  of  Upcote.  She  possessed  a  private  chape! 
adorned  with  pre-Raphaelite  frescoes,  and  was  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  High  Orthodox  parly 
in  convocation. 

"She  doesn't  often  speak  to  the  likes  of  me,"  said 
Rose;  "which  of  course  is  a  great  advantage  for  the 
likes  of  me.  But  next  time  I  shall  speak  to  her  —  which 
will  be  so  good  for  her.  My  dear  Hugh,  don't  let  Meyncli 
be  tio  magnanimous  —  I  can't  stand  it." 

Flaxman  laughed,  but  rather  absently.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  still  under  the  strong  impression  of  the 
conversation  he  had  just  passed  through. 

Rose  stole  up  to  him,  and  put  her  lips  to  his  ear. 

"Who  —  was  —  Hester's  father .' " 

Flaxman  looked  up. 
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"I  havon't  tho  least  idea." 

"But  of  course  we  must  all  know  some  time,"  .aid  Rose 
discontentedly.    "Catharine  knows  already." 

Meynell  passed  that  evening  in  his  study,  after  some 

hours  spent  m  the  Christmas  business  of  a  kr^e  parTh 

.s   mmd   was   full  of  agitation,   and   when   miSu 

7ZJ:T'  '".^''"""-  E-.  he  was  still  undo! 
cided  as  to  his  precise  course 

himTtK^^fl  ''"?  °^  '^'  ^'^  'y'"«  »"«"^d  b.»ide 
him  on     he  floor  there  was  ye,  further  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Barron's   campaign.     There   were   warm   ex 
Z7T  1  °^«^™P«hy   and   indignation   to   bo 

found  among  them  but  on  the  whole  Meynell  realized 
that  his  own  side's  belief  in  him  was  showing  some  signs 
of  distress,  while  the  attack  upon  him  wa's  in"  eaT 
n    violence.     His    silence   even    to   his    most    intimate 

landt  T"  ^"^  ^''''°P=  ^'"^  disappearance  from  En  ! 
and  of  the  other  persons  named  in  the  scandal;  the 
constant  elaborations  and  embellishment,  of  the    torv 

uZn        'T  "°"''  t°-°«h- these  things  were 
tdling  against  him  steadily  and  disastrously. 

As  he  hung  over  the  fire,  he  ar.  .^ously  reconsidered  his 
conduct  toward  the  Bishop,  while  Catharine's  phrase  - 
He,  too,  has  his  rights!"  lingered  in  his  memory.  He 
more  than  suspected  tl.u  his  silence  had  given  pain;  and 
Ins  affection  for  the  Bishop  made  the  thought  a'sore'o,:e 
But  after  all  what  good  would  have  been  done  had  he 
even  put  the  Bishop  in  possession  of  the  whole  story.? 
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The  Bishop's  bare  denial  would  have  been  added  to  his; 
nothing  more.  There  could  have  been  no  explanation, 
public  or  private;  nothing  to  perauadc  those  who  did  nut 
wish  to  be  persuaded. 

His  thought  wandered  hither  and  thither.      From  the 
Jim  regions  of  the  past  there  emerged  a  letter.     .     .     . 

"My  dear  old  Mcyncll,  the  thing  is  to  be  covered  up. 
Ralph  will  acknowledge  the  child,  and  ail  precautions 
arc  to  be  taken.  I  think  what  he  does  he  will  do  thor- 
oughly. Alice  wishes  it  —  and  what  can  I  do,  either  for 
her  or  for  the  child?  Nothing.  And  for  me,  I  see  but 
one  way  out  —  which  will  be  the  best  for  her  too  in  the 
end,  poor  darling.  My  wife's  letter  a  week  ago  destroyed 
my  last  hope.  I  am  going  out  to-night  —  and  I  shall  not 
come  back.  Stand  by  her,  Richard.  I  think  this  kind 
of  lie  on  which  we  are  all  embarked  is  wrong  (not  that 
you  had  anything  to  do  with  it!)  But  it  is  society  which 
is  wrong  and  imposes  it  on  us.  Anyway,  the  choi^i' 
made,  and  now  you  must  support  and  protect  her  — 
and  the  child  —  for  my  sake.  For  I  know  you  love  mc, 
dear  boy  —  little  as  J  deserve  it.  It  is  part  of  your 
general  gift  of  loving,  which  has  always  seemed  to  mc 
so  strange.  However  —  whatever  I  was  made  for, 
you  were  made  to  help  the  unhappy.  So  I  have  the 
less  scruple  in  sending  you  this  last  word.  She  will 
want  your  help.  The  child's  lot  in  that  household  will 
not  be  a  happy  one;  and  Alice  will  have  to  look  on. 
But,  help  her!  —  help  her  above  all  to  keep  silence,  for 
this  thing,  once  done,  must  be  irrevocable.  Only  so  can 
my  poor  Alice  recover  her  youth  —  think,  she  is  only 
twenty  now!  —  and  the  child's  future  be  saved.  Alice, 
I  hope,  will  marry.    And  when  the  child  marries,  you 
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world,  the  truth  i,  now  .&  o!t  The  ru  •''"  ?^  '^' 
mmc  -  Alice  wa,  nev.r  myTove  -  and  r  "•"°  '""«" 
last  sleep.     My  ,i5t„  Fannv  \J  , '  ""^  «°'"«  *°  'he 

enough  to  make  her  miserable  k'''""  ^"°'''  something; 
VVell!  -good-bye  irrourcl  "°  ?"""  °'  '^^'^"'• 
seemed  to  touch  the  iffchT''-''^  l'""''  ^'^'^  ^  ^^" 
But  it  i,  too  late.  The  wi  I  in  ml'  t'"'^  ^""  '"'"'•■• 
-s  diseased.     This  is  a  LT   return   ""»!'''  ^'"''■/"Pring  - 

briiiun,  ti„.„„r,hAi  ''°:»« '■""■"-"i.ip  for  li. 
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Tomorrow!    He  rose,  with  a  face  set  like  iron,  and 
went  back  to  his  table  to  finish  a  half-written  re-iew 


"Theresa  —  after  eleven  —  I  shall  be  engaged.  See 
that  I  am  not  dl-tu.bed." 

Theresa  murmured  assent,  but  when  her  fatiier  closed 
the  door  of  her  sitting-room,  she  did  not  go  back  im- 
mediately to  her  household  accounts.  Her  good,  plain 
face  showed  a  disturbed  mind. 

Her  father's  growing  excitability  and  irritation,  and 
the  bad  accounts  of  Maurice,  troubled  her  sorely.  It 
was  only  that  morning  Mr.  Barron  liad  become  aware 
that  Maurice  had  lost  his  employment,  and  was  again 
adrift  in  the  world.  Theresa  had  known  it  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  had  not  been  allowed  to  tell.  And  she 
tri>.J  not  to  remember  how  often  ot  late  her  brother 
had  applied  to  her  for  money. 

Going  back  to  her  accounts  with  a  sigh,  she  missed 
a  necessary  receipt  and  went  into  the  dining-room  to  look 
for  it.  While  she  was  there  the  front  door  bell  rang  and 
was  answered,  unheard  by  her.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  as 
she  came  back  into  the  hall  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with   Richard   Meynell. 

She  stood  paralyzed  with  astonishment.  He  bowed 
to  her  gravely  and  passed  on.  Something  in  his  look 
seemed  to  her  to  spell  calamity.  She  went  back  to  her 
room,  and  sat  there  dumb  and  trembling,  dreading  what 
she  might  see  or  hear. 

Meanwhile  Meynell  had  been  ushered  into  Barron's 
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rlt™"""""- -»°'~»oni.W.H» 

Barron  rose  stiffly  to  •  ..  cc  his  vW,u  -     tu 

»  m '  *'T"'  ;■"' '  '"'  ""  »  ">■  "ill  b' .  .lock 

j««iing  .hi.  p.™,,  r;<,tr"'  •''~  ""■"  >"" 

^  ^ui  ne  neld  h..nself  well  in  hand. 

t  «'"8^«"l«e  you,"  he  said    coldly      "It  ;,      . 
we  have  all  been  trying  to  discover."    "^^         '  "    "'" 

It  w«  not  »„a„„y, ,  ,ti„|,,  .i,^  „  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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in  order  to  insult  my  family  and  myself!  It  would  have 
been  better  to  write.  And  you  may  be  very  sure  that  if 
you  cannot  punish  your  slanderers  we  can  —  and  will!" 
His  attitude  expressed  a  quivering  fury.  Meynell  took 
a  packet  from  his  breast-pocket  and  quietly  laid  it  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

"In  this  envelope  you  will  find  a  document  —  a  con- 
fession of  a  piece  of  wrongdoing  on  Maurice's  part  of 
which  I  believe  you  have  never  been  informed.  His 
poor  sister  concealed  it  — and  paid  for  it.  Do  you  re- 
member, three  years  ago,  the  letting  loose  of  some  valuable 
young  horses  from  Farmer  Grange's  stables  —  the  hue 
and  cry  after  them  — and  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
recapturing  them  on  the  Chase?' 

Barron  stared  at  the  speaker  —  speechless. 
"You  remember  that  a  certiin  young  fellow  was 
accused  —  James  Aston  —  one  of  my  Sunday  school 
teachers  —  who  had  proposed  to  Grange's  daughter, 
and  had  been  sent  about  his  business  by  the  father? 
Aston  was  in  fact  just  about  to  be  run  in  by  the  police, 
when  a  clue  came  to  my  hands.  I  followed  it  up.  Then 
I  found  out  that  the  ringleader  in  the  whole  affair 
had  been  your  son  Maurice.  If  you  remember,  he  was 
then  at  home,  hanging  about  the  village,  and  he  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  Grange  —  I  forget  about  what.  He 
wrote  an  anonymous  post-card  accusing  Aston.  How- 
ever, I  got  on  the  track;  and  finally  I  made  him  give  mc 
a  written  confession  —  to  protect  Aston.  Heavy  com- 
pensation was  paid  to  Grange  — by  your  daughter- 
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and  the  thing  was  hushed  up.  I  was  alw,^.  ^  u  r  , 
Whether  I  ought  not  to  have^'co.er^^^^Bu  ifw: 
not  long  after  the  death  of  your  wife      I  w.. 

tel  Stephen;  but  I  kept  the  confession.  I  came  unor-^ 
a  n>8ht  or  two  ago,  in  the  drawer  where  I  had  Z  ^  '] 
the  letter  to  ..awes  which  I  got  from  y  J.  '  stdt^f'^h 

■keness  .n  the  handwritings  struck  me-  and  I  made  ';  , 
careful  comparison. "  maae  a  very 

He  opened  the  packet,  and  took  out  the  two  papers 
which  he  offered  to  Barron.  "^^     ' 

"I  think,  if  you  will  compare  the  markeH  „, 

'  W-t  'n  '^^"  ^  ""^-^  resemLaTc:  .      '"^^^^'■ 
VVuh  a  shakmg  hand  Barron  refused  the  papers. 
I    have  no  doubt,   sir,  you  can   manufacture  anv 

ZZuTit'^'T'T''"  '  '"  "°^  --'i  -  foZ 
you  through  It.  Handwriting,  as  we  all  know,  can  be 
made  to  prove  anything.  Reserve  your  documents  for 
your  solicitor.     I  shall  at  once  instruct  mine." 

Meynell  w?th  tT'"^  ''  "'"'  ''''"""«  °'  '"^  "-'"  ^'^'^ 

be^     sT  --  --P—     "I  think  you  had 

listen     ...     A  passage  in  one  of  the  recent 

letters  gave  me  a  hint -an  idea.     I  went  strli.ht^o 

East  the  publican,  and  taxed  him  with  be  n    th  Tc  1^ 

Phce  of  the  writer.     I  blustered  a  little -he  thoul  I 

ad  m       evidence  than  I  had -and  at  last  I  g^th 

-hole  .hing  out  of  him.     The  first  letter  was  written"  - 

he  sp     ker  raised  his  finger,  articulating  each  word  with 

slow  precision,  "by  your  son  Maurice,  and  posted  by 


li\ 
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East,  the  day  after  the  cage-accident  at  the  Victoria  pit; 
and  they  have  pursued  the  same  division  of  labour  ever 
since.  East  confesses  he  was  induced  to  do  it  by  the  wish 
to  revenge  himself  on  me  for  the  attack  on  his  license; 
and  Maurice  occasionally  gave  him  a  little  money.  I 
have  all  the  dates  of  the  letters,  and  a  statement  of 
where  they  were  posted.  If  necessary,  East  will  give 
evidence." 

A  silence.  Barron  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  was 
automatically  lifting  a  small  book  which  lay  on  a  table 
near  him  and  letting  it  fall,  while  Meynell  was  speaking. 
V/hen  Meynell  paused,  he  said  thickly  — 

"A  plausible  tale  no  doubt  —  and  a  very  convenient 
one  for  you.  But  allow  me  to  point  out,  it  rests  entirely 
on  East's  word.  Very  likely  he  wrote  the  letters  him- 
self, and  is  attempting  to  make  Maurice  the  scapegoat." 

"Where  do  you  suppose  he  could  have  got  his  infor- 
mation from.^"  said  Meynell,  looking  up.  "There  is  no 
suggestion  that  he  saw  Judith  Sabin  before  her  death." 

Barron's  face  worked,  while  Meynell  watched  him 
implacably.     At  last  he  said: 

"How  should  I  know.'  The  same  question  applies 
to  Maurice. " 

"Not  at  all.  There  the  case  is  absolutely  clear. 
Maurice  got  his  information  from  you." 

"A  gratuitous  statement,  sir!  —  which  you  cannot 
prove. " 

"From  you"  —  repeated  Meynell.  "And  from  cer- 
tain  spying   operations   that   he   and   East   undertook 
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of  myself?"  y°"  "  ^"g^^her  wuh  her  identification 

The  room  seemed   to  wait  fnr  r 
-de     o„e.     He  burst  out  :::te:d-"°"'^^^'^-     "<= 

such  a'„"e?°:1''V:e"tj;°"'f  ^-"-  ''-e  had  for 
"Oh    Maur^;     ,?''""«'="*  even  plausible!" 

more  th.n  ooi  in  thir™  ■  i  "™  """'  '"■» 

an  easy  revenue  r,r,   ,  .  "^^  '"  '^"'s  business 

interfer'ed  wTh'^rpLrr r"^°-  ''"-"  -'^^  ''^^ 

the    moment.  hS  gathered   Ldf       T^""  '■"'^<^^''' ^^ 

force;  he  was  at  once' wor    an^te:    °th°"   'T^'"^ 

™  seemed  to  hi.  embodied  crueL  ^nllT '''"'' 

e  fe  t  neither  pity  „,,  compunct  on"^  ^^d  hypocnsy; 

he  said  abruptly—  F"nciion.     And  presently 

".  for  .„?„.,.'.;  ,1?''°,''"''!''  "  ■"  """"^    B.„o„ 


! 
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"Believe  mc,  you  had  better  read  it.  It  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Flaxman  to  myself,  and  it  concerns  a  grave 
charge  against  your  son.  I  bring  you  a  cliance  of  saving 
him  from  prosecution;  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Barron  took  the  letter,  carried  it  to  the  window,  and 
stood  reading  it.  Meynel!  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  watching  him,  still  in  the  s  ime  impassive  "pos- 
sessed" ,:tatc. 

Suddenly,  Darron  put  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  a 
groan  he  could  not  repress  broke  from  him.  He  turned 
his  back  and  stood  bending  over  the  letter. 

At  the  same  instant  a  shiver  ran  through  Meynell, 
like  the  return  to  life  of  some  arrested  energy,  some 
paralyzed  power.  The  shock  of  that  sound  of  suffering 
had  found  him  iron;  it  left  him  flesh.  The  spiritual 
habit  of  a  lifetime  revived;  for  "what  we  do  we  are." 

He  rose  slowly,  and  went  over  to  the  window. 

"You  can  still  save  him  —  from  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  this  at  least  —  if  you  will.  I  have  arranged 
that  with  Flaxman.  It  was  my  seeing  him  enter  the 
room  alone  where  the  coins  were,  the  night  of  the  party, 
that  first  led  to  the  idea  that  he  might  have  taken  them. 
Then,  as  you  see,  certain  dealers'  shops  were  watched 
by  a  private  detective.  Maurice  appeared  —  sold  the 
Hermes  coin  —  was  traced  to  his  lodgings  and  identified. 
So  far  the  thing  has  not  gone  beyond  private  inquiry; 
for  the  dealer  will  do  what  Flaxman  wants  him  to  do. 
But  Maurice  still  has  the  more  famous  of  the  two  coins; 
and  if  he  attempts  to  sell  that,  after  the  notices  to  tlie 
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must 


police,  there  may  be  an  exposure  any  day      You 
go  up  to  London  as  soon  as  you  can  —" 

tobeh"L'°  rf  V'  "^1.^-"^°"'  '"  ^  ^°-  --cely 
to  De  ncard.     He  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  sid,.«  .,    • 
out  upon  the  wintry  garden  ont,M.    .      ""  "'^"  ""'"S 

boy  laden  with  holly  and  ivl  for  t      '  '""  "  '  '"^'^"""'^ 
decorations  of  the  h        ^  '"""'"^'y  Christmas 

I  propose  to  write  to  the  Bishop  at  once      Do  vn 
desire  a  public  statement?"  °  ^°" 

i^X'^i:'  IT'  ^""--^'"  -''^  ^^^eyne,. 
o         /  inetmng  has  gone   too  far.     Flaxmm  ,n^ 

B.mn,ooki,,„d.„,,„,,i,„,,  y 

» .ig»  .hj.  bj./„„  „„/„,."  L™.  It,;:::  r 

sion  -  fr.  "°^  "°'''='"  3ny  compul- 

sion- to  accept  my  word  as  an  honest  man  th-,t  T 
absoutely  innocent  of  tl,„     u  ^  """ 

against  ^,'""°""'  "^  '^'  '^^'^S^  you   have   brought 

-dr^^i:r-h:::^a^:ntr:h:ts^^^ 


'      ,1 
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"I  accept  it,"  he  said,  almost  inaudibly. 
"You  believe  me?" 
"I  believe  you." 

Meynell  drew  a  long  breath.  Then  he  added,  with  a 
first  sign  of  emotion  — "And  I  may  also  count  upon 
your  doing  henceforth  what  you  can  to  protect  that  poor 
lady.  Miss  Puttenham,  and  her  kinsfolk,  from  tiie  con- 
sequences of  this  long  persecution?" 

Barron  made  a  sign  of  assent.  Meynell  left  him  to 
read  and  sign  the  public  apology  and  retraction,  which 
Flaxman  had  mainly  drawn  up;  while  the  Rector  himself 
took  up  a  Bradshaw  lying  on  the  table,  and  walked  to 
the  window  to  consult  it. 

"You  will  catch  the  1.40,"  he  said,  as  Barron  rose  from 
the  writing-table.  "Let  me  advise  you  to  get  him  out 
of  the  country  for  a  time. " 

Barron  said  nothing.  He  came  heavily  toward  the 
window,  and  the  two  men  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
overtaken  both  of  them  by  a  mounting  wave  of  con- 
sciousness. The  events,  passions,  emotions  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  pressed  into  memory,  and  beat  against 
the  silence.     But  it  was  Meynell  who  turned  pale. 

"What  a  pity  — to  spoil  the  fight!"  he  said  in  a  low 

voice.    "It  would  have  been  splendid— to  fight  it— fair." 

"I  shall  of  course  withdraw  my  name  from  the  Arches 

suit, "  said  Barron,  leaning  over  a  chair,  his  eyes  on  the 

ground. 

Meynell  did  not  reply.  He  took  up  his  hat;  only  saying 
as  he  went  toward  the  door: 


^JHECASEOFRICPURDMEVNELL  ,s, 
•ituation  .?  w"  h~y!l;  """  t£''  ,'"  """'  "'■-'^-  The 
J-.  he  added  s.-.p,',,  a,C  ^^  I'S"  H^''"'"■ 
Won  t  you  consult  your  daughter'"  ^  '"='P  y°"-' 

Barron  made  no  answe       T.     j 

^"-     ^'"=  '^°0'  opened  and  shut. 
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MEYNELL  AND  MARY 

■     •     •     .     but  Life  trt  long 
C.m.  on  m,  in  ,^,  p„^,.^ 

A"J  ..w  ,i,.  dawn  glow  through." 


su 
nil 


CHAPTER  XX 


,    After  a  morning  of  hoar-fl.t  I  '  ^'''"^'"'• 

brightly  on  the  terrace  .^  ""'  '^*'  '^'"'"'g 

command,.     A  pleasant  nZl""f  ?  ''"■  P""-"--  it 
.'hat  front  the  skirts  of  the  1',       "i'" '''"™'"« ''°"-. 
'"8-fthe  Seine,  on  t  e  g  o'es "i  T' ^ '''""^-^-^ -ind- 
-oven  with  it,  cour,e,o„X  n  a-n       I"'  P°P'*"  '"'^r- 
;'"age,,  on  the  height  of  Mon.'vie  """u'^'  ^"''^'"^  --" 
P^"«-    In  ,pite  of  the    u „  h        u    ""'  ''^'"'"'^  '^hich  lav 
-^d  there  was  no  moveme„      "S  'r'^'  "  -»  -„,r 
'•nd  the  road  leading  from     "o  '"h     ™""'-  ^^'  ^^^^^e 
^"d  it  was  easy  to'see  Lm  "h        '°""  ""^  ''""^'^''^ 
hotel  at  the  corner  of  the  ter/.  '''""  °^  "^'^  f'«'"ou, 
■•  despaired  ,  ;  ,■•  ,^^'0^       '''^'''"'''^"°''=^oJ 
;"^»^--.o?the,«ra''"°:ff>-l.  office?; 
*<".«.  ,trugghngaga;„„X"\"«'«"d  a  whiter        j 

her  arm.  offered  an/'gn  o/ w!  t'  ""^'^  ^  ^"''"'on 
"  Xoung  man  who  wa,  Zilt'°- '''  °''^^--'  ey„  of 
-fon  0/  the  terrace  wMch  ab'  sT  ?  ?'  '^°^"  ^''^^ 
.^he  young  man  wa,  Philip  M  ''''  ''°''='- 

-;  «d  fur  wai.tcoat  S^eJ^T"'     ""  ''''''  '^^^'^ 
^f'e  and  slender.on  which  seTfL  f'"''  """  ''""S^'^'^ 
"'"8  to  tell.     Neverthels     1"    th^""""""'^'"^^-- 
,;3       ^'"^  ^o""'  P«sed    him 


'  :     Ml 
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she  duly  noted  and  admired  his  pictorial  good  looks, 
opining  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  French.  Why- 
was  he  there?  She  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  he 
was  there  for  an  assignation,  by  which  she  meant,  of 
course,  a  meeting  with  a  married  woman;  and  she  smiled 
the  incorrigible  French  smile. 

Assignation  or  no,  she  would  have  seen,  had  she  looked 
closer,  that  the  young  man  in  question  was  in  no  merely 
beatific  or  expectant  frame  of  mind.  Meryon's  look 
was  a  look  both  of  excitement  —  as  of  one  under  the 
influence  of  some  news  of  a  startling  kind  —  and  of 
anxiety. 

Would  she  come.'  And  if  she  came  \7i>uld  he  be  able 
to  bring  and  hold  her  to  any  decision,  without  —  without 
doing  what  even  he  shrank  from  doing? 

For  that  ill  chance  in  a  thousand  which  Meynell  had 
foreseen,  and  hoped,  as  mortals  do,  to  baffle,  had  come  to 
pass.  That  morning,  a  careless  letter  enclosing  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  and  written  by  a  young  actor,  who  had  formed 
part  of  one  of  the  bohemian  parties  at  the  Abbey,  during 
the  summer,  and  had  now  been  playing  for  a  week  in 
the  Markborough  theatre,  had  given  Meryon  the  clue  to 
the  many  vague  conjectures  or  perplexities  which  had 
already  crossed  his  mind  with  regard  to  Hester's  origin 
and  history. 


"Your  sanctified  cousin,  Richard  Meynell"  [wrote 
the  young  man]  "seems  after  all  to  be  made  of  the 
common  clay.     There  are  strange  stories  going  the  round 


newspaper  which  has  da  ed  / "^^     ^  ^'^"'^  Xou  a  l"' 

J-^e  bl^ot^a^n^ tS  h'"  ^^  ^^^  ^-  ^ 
«ne-as  no  doubt  vo„T^  ^^'  vanished  from  th 

JotTic?  ^"""^  -  H::everas  i"'^'^'^  ^^  p-^ab ; 

r^-~i:^dtl;s---.e..- 

''y.the  eagerness  with  wJich  a  ft         T  °"'^  '^'^"^"'^d 
;«'n8  upon  it;  pursuing  and  fe"""'  '"^  ''^"  '°  '"^di- 
'hrough  a  maze  of  persoLl "      T"''"'  °"'  ^^e  truth 
Richard! --nonseLrS;-'--  ^"'^  -f— e.   ' 
^°t  for  one  moment  was  Phlr         ,'  ^'°"'  ^  ^""  t^^at 
-•^take.    He  was  a  man  o   !  "*"^''  ''  J"''"'>  S^bin's 
blunted  no  doubt  by  rirt^u,^    ?''"^  "«""'  shrewdness 
°^  ".  l^ft,  aided  by\TreJ:rr'  '"  '''^  --  -ouj 
cousin  Richard  all'tur  inj    "n'r^""'"^^  ^"^    '- 
;«ep  him  straight.     So  that  w  Jh„"  '"*  °'  ""^-'  to 
he  -;ected  the  story  as  it  stood       ""^  '"^  ''^'"^  «  ^" 
But  then,  what  was  the  f^ct  h  U-  .  ■ 
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and  pouting,  beneath  the  full  length  picture  of  Neville 
Flood,  which  hung  in  the  big  hall  of  the  Abbey.  He  had 
pointed  it  out  to  her  on  their  way  through  the  house  — 
where  she  had  peremptorily  refused  to  linger  —  to  the 
old  garden  behind. 

He  could  hear  his  own  question:  "There!  —  aren't 
you  exactly  like  him?  Turn  and  look  at  yourself  in  the 
glass  opposite.  Oh,  you  needn't  be  offended!  He  was 
the  handsome  man  of  his  day." 

Of  course!  The  truth  jumped  to  the  eyes,  now  that 
one  was  put  in  the  way  of  seeing  it.  And  on  this  decisive 
recollection  there  had  followed  a  rush  of  others,  no  less 
pertinent:  things  said  by  his  dead  mother  about  the 
brother  whom  she  had  loved  and  bitterly  regretted.  So 
the  wronged  lady  whom  he  would  have  married  but  for  his 
wife's  obstinacy  was  "Aunt  Alice!"  Philip  remembered 
to  have  once  seen  her  from  a  distance  in  the  Upcote  woods. 
Hester  had  pointed  her  out,  finger  on  lip,  as  they  stood 
hiding  in  a  thicket  of  fern;  a  pretty  woman  still.  His 
mother  had  never  mentioned  a  name;  probably  she  had 
never  known  it;  but  to  the  love-affair  she  had  always 
attributed  some  share  in  her  brother's  death. 

From  point  to  point  he  tracked  it,  the  poor  secret, 
till  he  had  run  it  down.  By  degrees  everything  fitted  in; 
he  was  confident  that  he  had  guessed  the  truth. 

Then,  abruptly,  he  turned  to  look  at  its  bearing  on 
his  own  designs  and  fortunes. 

He  supposed  himself  to  be  in  love  with  Hester.  At 
any  rate  he  was  violently  conscious  of  that  hawk-like 
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jnstinct  of  pursuit  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call  love 
Hester'srnad  and  childish  imprudences,  which  the  c  oL; 
self  .„  Meryon  was  quite  ready  to  recognize  as  such 
had  made  the   hawking  a  singularly  easy  task  so  f^r 

t^fs's     ;  t  T-"'  '''  P"'  ""  ''''^="''-=  -i^h  regard  to 
th.s  Scotch  busmess  it  had  been  necessary  to  lie  pretty 

h.m.     But  Hester,  by  the  double  fact  that  she  was  at 
once  so  far  removed  from  the  mere  in.enue,  and  so  in- 

I if  botVcTaii "  T  'r^^''  °"  °^  ^'^'^^  ■•«— -f 

ife,  both  challenged  and  tempted  the  man  whom  a  di.as- 

that  he  had  long  smce  lost  control  of  himself,  and  parted 
w:th  any  scruples  of  conscience  he  might  possess. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  her  He 
reajzed  h.s  increasing  power  over  her;  he  also  realized  the 
w.ld  independent  streak  in  her.  Some  day  -  any  dav 
-  the  capricious,  wilful  nature  might  tire,  might  change. 
The  prey  might  escape,  and  the  hawk  go  empty  home. 
No  dalying  too  long!  Let  him  decide  what  to  risk- 
and  risk  it. 

Meantime  that  confounded  cousin  of  his  was  hard  at 
work,  through  some  very  capable  lawyers,  and  unless  the 
instructions  he  -  Philip  _  had  conveyed  to  the  woman 
m  Scotland,  who,  thank  goodness,  was  no  less  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  him  than  he  to  be  rid  of  her,  were  very  shrewdly 
and  exactly  carried  out,  facts  might  in  the  end  reach 
Hester  which  would  give  even  her  recklessness  pause. 
He  knew  that  so  far  Meynell  had  been  baffled;  he  knew 
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that  he  carried  about  with  him  evidence  that,  for  the 
present,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  Hester  with  effect; 
but  things  were  by  no  means  safe. 

For  his  own  affairs,  they  were  desperate.  As  he  stood 
there,  he  was  nothing  more  in  fact  than  the  common 
needy  adven*'irer,  possessed,  however,  of  greater  daring, 
and  the  debris  of  much  greater  pretensions,  than  most 
such  persons.  His  financial  resources  were  practically  at 
an  end,  and  he  had  come  to  look  upon  a  clandestine 
marriage  with  Hester  as  the  best  means  of  replenishing 
them.  The  Fox-Wilton  family  passed  for  rich;  and  the 
noti'i.  that  they  must  and  would  be  ready  to  come 
forw,  -d  with  money,  when  once  the  thing  was  irre- 
vocable, counted  for  much  in  the  muddy  plans  of  which 
his  mind  was  full.  His  own  idea  was  to  go  to  South 
America  —  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  money  was  to  be 
made,  and  where  he  had  some  acquaintance.  In  that 
way  he  would  shake  off  his  creditors,  and  the  Scotch 
woman  together;  and  Meynell  would  know  better  than 
to  interfere. 


Suddenly  a  light  figure  came  fluttering  round  the 
corner  of  the  road  leading  to  the  chateau  and  the  town. 
Philip  turned  and  went  to  meet  her.  And  as  he  approached 
her  he  was  shaken  afresh  by  the  excitement  of  her 
presence,  in  addition  to  his  more  sordid  preoccupation. 
Her  wild,  provocative  beauty  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole 
wintry  scene;  and  the  few  passers-by,  each  and  all,  stopped 
to  stare  at  her.     Hester  laughed  aloud  when  she  saw 
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'-ge  b,ack  tie!  aid  sLK    IVS^^  "^  ^^^'^  '" 
attention  as  they  passed  h  r-  anH  T         "  '"  '"'°''-'"^ 

th^chcekofachubb/c  fldthlthad'  '  "°r'  '°  '='"'^'' 
in  her  path.  ''^''  P'^"*^''  itself  straight 

"'I'-kf.dl/,,^,..      '  •'"  "  ''"8'Jl    Don',  i„.. 
Philip  laughed. 
"Will  you  dare  the  hotel?" 

X^'o°t""p:vM^^''"'°""^""Q"-- 

"Tl,  ,  ^'^°''^'^'y  there  won't  be  a  soul  •' 

There  are  always  Americans."  "'" 

A^rhe"  p^tTJt     ''^"  '"''"^-     °'^'  ->'  hair!" 

seated  in  a  corner  of  its  glaLd  .    l'  •?''  P''"'"*'>^ 

P-spect  of  plain  and  r  veT  preadt  ■^'  T^l  '"  ^'"^  ^''^ 
*as  in  the  highest  soiri^r     T      f"'*'''  '''""■     H«ter 
«"t  p/^,  chatrtratd'nTbbl"         I"  "'"""^  ^°^  ^'^^ 
feit  hat  with  its  pluSe  of  en  W  "', "'  ^"  ^°"'  ^''  ^^^'=^ 
the  brilliance  of  h  rlee   sh  "  '^"'"^  ''^^'^  ^-- 

-^?wiSr=i;--tr^-tsd 


■^  i 
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by  sheer  wonder  a-id  contemplation;  from  the  waiters, 
and,  not  least,  from  the  hotel  dog,  wagging  his  tail  mutely 
at  her  knee. 

Philip  felt  himself  an  envied  person.  He  was,  indeed, 
vain  of  his  companion;  but  certain  tyrannical  instincts 
asserted  themselves  once  or  twice.  When,  or  if,  she  be- 
came his  possession,  he  would  try  and  moderate  some  of 
this  chatter  and  noise. 

For  the  present  he  occupied  himself  with  playing  to 
her  lead,  glancing  every  now  and  then  mentally,  with  a 
secret  start,  at  the  information  he  had  possessed  about 
her  since  the  morning. 

She  described  tu  him,  with  a  number  of  new  tricks  of 
gesture  caught  fro.n  her  French  class-mates,  how  she 
had  that  morning  outwitted  all  her  guardians,  who 
supposed  that  she  had  gone  to  Versailles  with  one  of  t'ne 
senior  members  of  the  class  she  was  attending  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, a  young  teacher,  "tres  sage,"  with  whom  she 
had  been  allowed  once  or  twice  to  go  to  museums  and 
galleries.  To  accomplish  it  had  required  an  elaborate 
series  of  deceptions,  which  Hester  had  carried  through, 
apparently,  without  a  qualm.  Except  that  at  the  end  of 
her  story  there  was  a  passing  reference  to  Aunt  Alice  — 
"poor  darling  1 "  —  "who  would  have  a  fit  if  she  knew." 

Philip,  coffee-cup  in  hand,  half  smiling,  looked  at  her 
meantime  through  his  partially  closed  lids.  Richard, 
indeed!  She  was  Neville  r.ll  through,  the  Neville  of  the 
picture,  except  for  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  the  soft 
femininity.     And  here  she  sat,  prattling  —  foolish  dear' 


—  about  " 
some  sisters 
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my  tire- 


"  please,  at  once."    And  she''lflT.°^'"°"^^-     '^'^'^ 
-Jle.  with  a  per^mp^ory^Z''  '"  ''"''  ^^^  ^'^^ 

i"8.  ro^  from  the  til"  ^^  ''"='"  '^^'''"^'^  ^"'ok- 

"Now  then,  what  shall  we  do  > 
am  being  educated  to  deaih'     T  museums!     I 

f^m  all  obse4t?orTlit"hs,  to  be  secure 
sunlight  before  they  mustTurn  k".'"""'"'''  °^  ^'"^^3^ 
Hester  walked  alon^sw ll;  '''  T'"^  ''''-■  "^tion. 

^he  carried  her  handkercl  "f  V  ""'"  ''"^  ^^^  '"  -'•-h 
-rrow  path  girt  by  Im  '  ,rir"%  '"''''^^y'  '"  ^ 
^-■^^ '«  it  fall.  Both  stoop  oh''^:;;'^,-^;-''  o.ks. 
»nd  as  Hester  rose  she  found  h.     I     Z  ^^"^^  '°"^f''=d' 

She  made  a  violent  eff.       /      '"  ^''^°"'''  ^™»- 
f--|ed,  she  stood    t  1    „d  !I'°  '"f  '"^^'f'  -^  when  it 
^^•>°  accepts  an  e^p    i "I'.r:?  '^  '^  ''""'■  '''^^  °- 

"  Vou  think  you  love  me  "he      f  1  ^™"'  P^^'<="«- 
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looking  at  him  with  a  strange  expression,  in  which 
melancholy  mingled  with  resentment;  passing  slowly 
into  something  else  —  that  soft  and  shaken  look,  that 
yearning  of  one  longing  and  yet  fearing  to  be  loved, 
which  had  struck  dismay  into  Meynell  on  the  afternoon 
when  he  had  pursued  her  to  the  Abbey. 

Philip  came  close  to  her. 

"You  think  I  have  no  Roddy!"  she  said,  with  bitter- 
ness.    "Don't  kiss  me  again!" 

He  refrained.  But  catching  her  hand,  and  leaning 
against  the  trunk  beside  her,  he  poured  into  her  t;  r 
protestations  and  flattery;  the  ordinary  language  of  such 
a  man  at  such  a  moment.  Hester  listened  to  it  with  a 
kind  of  eagerness.  Sometimes,  with  a  slight  frown,  as 
though  ear  and  mind  waited,  intently,  for  something 
that  did  not  come. 

"I  wonder  how  many  people  you  have  said  the  same 
things  to  before!"  she  said  suddenlv,  looking  searchingly 
into  his  face.  "What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  about 
that  Scotch  girl.?" 

"Richard's  Scotch  girl.?"  —  he  laughed,  throwing  his 
handsome  head  back  against  the  tree  —  "whom  Richard 
supposes  me  to  have  married?  Well,  I  had  a  great  flir- 
tation with  her,  I  admit,  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  some- 
times rather  difficult  in  Scotland  to  know  whether  you 
are  married  or  no.  You  know  of  course  that  all  that's 
necessary  is  to  declare  yourselves  man  and  wife  before 
witnesses.'  However  —  perhaps  you  would  like  to  sec 
a  letter  from  the  lady  herself  on  the  subject?" 
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*^ou  had  it  rcadv?"  .k        •,  ^  ■' 

"Well.  co„sid:i;;h,  ti:r'A°"''^"''^- 

-  for  znonths,  not  o^l/l^^^e  .         '^  ^''"*'-'"^' 

something!  Of  course  That;  d^  -  '  '^"^  ''^''  ^°  '^'^ 
■^  °"e  of  the  documents  .n  Ih  "'  '  f'"  '^^^'-  ^'"•s 
really,  drawn  up  by  my  sol".  ""!•  ^'  '"  ""  ^"'davit 
"■'■om  Richard  luppZ  to  be  '"'  '■^"=''  ''^  'l^^  '^^y 
He^Placedane^v^eiopettrTar^^'^''^^-'" 

It  -ontaiZTtLTZl\'°""^  °^."°™^"'  -'"Stance, 
supposed  marriage  ""'  '"'^  '"^Pudiation  of  the 

"Has  Uncle  Richard  seen  It?"     u        , 
»he  gave  it  back  to  him  ''''  "^''^'^  "''".n  as 

'Certainly  he  has,  by  now"   H.  .     , 
f^om  his  pocket.     "I  w"!'  h  ^U  '"°''"^^ '^"^<='°Pe 

'"ore -the  thing  is  reZ\  "  ^°"  ^''''  ^"^^hing 
y- -ant  It,  is  a  fetter  Sr  .^"^^'J'-but  here,  if 
-  generally  supposed  o  W?f  'T^"'  ^'•^'^-^ 
^^■stcrs,  aren't  th^y?  Wdl  th  t"l  '""'^""^  °»  ^^ir 
Meyneii's  inquiriel  ha^e  i'om  .  °'^'^'  '"^^'^^^  ^1^-t 
"^hing,  in  the  nelghbourhonr  "°"''"^'  absolutely 
™^de  people  ve^y  angr^  HeT"""'  '''''  ^^^^^  ^-^ 
^'mply  because  ^here  ij^on.  .  ,  ^°'  "°  <=^'"dence - 

'''"  by  now  he  has  doppeVt^hf    .  f  T''"'-  ■"'^-'^. 
-rtainly  it  i,  high  time  he  d,  r  '  ''"^'"•=^^-     And 

'^king  action  on  my  ™    ,;  '^"^'  °'  ^  ^''^"  have  to  be 

He  looked  downVplrher:.'^'""'™^'" 
'^^■"Sto„akeouthe?e.p  X  "°°'  ''''''  ''-' 
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"Hester!"  he  broke  out,  "don't  let's  talk  about  this 
any  more  —  it's  damned  nonsense!  Let's  talk  about 
ourselves.  Hester!  —  darling!  —  I  want  to  make  you 
happy!  —  I  want  to  carry  you  away.  Hester,  will  you 
marry  mc  at  oncc.^  As  far  as  the  French  law  is  concerned. 
I  have  arranged  it  all.  You  could  come  with  mc  to  a 
certain  Mairic  I  know,  to-morrow,  and  we  could  marry 
without  anybody  having  a  word  to  say  to  it;  and  thfii, 
Hester,  I'd  carry  you  to  Italy!  I  know  a  villa  on  tlu- 
Riviera  —  the  Italian  Riviera  —  in  a  little  bay  all  orange 
and  lemon  and  blue  sea.  We'd  honeymoon  there;  and 
when  we  were  tired  of  honeymooning  —  though  how 
could  any  one  tire  of  honeymooning,  with  you,  you 
darling!  —  we'd  go  to  South  America.  I  have  an  opening 
at  Buenos  Ayr:s  which  promises  to  make  me  a  rich  man. 
Come  with  me!  —  it  is  the  most  wonderful  country  in 
the  world.  You  would  be  adored  there  —  you  would 
have  every  luxury — we'd  travel  and  ride  and  explore  — 
we'd  have  a  glorious  life!" 

He  had  caught  her  hands  again,  and  stood  tower, 
over  her,  intoxicated  with  his  own  tinsel  phrases;  aln    i 
sincere;  a  splendid  physical  presence,  save  for  the  slight 
thickening  of  face  and  form,  the  looseness  of  the  lips, 
the  absence  of  all  freshness  in  the  eyes. 

But  Hester,  after  a  first  moment  of  dreamy  excitement, 
drew  herself  decidedly  away. 

"No,  no!  —  I  can'*  be  such  a  wretch  —  I  can't!  Mam- 
ma and  Aunt  Alice  .vould  break  their  hearts.  I'm  a 
selfish  beast,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that!    No,  Philip  -  | 
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—  some  time."  ^"'  '°>  «'«  can  marry 

"That  means  you  don't  love  me'"  I,-     -j   r 
'7",  yc,  I  do! -or  at  le  nl  -  r  rt    '  ''""'^■ 

''•'  ---n.  to  ^e't'  oTe^oCway "^v" V^,.''  °-'- 
«  certain  poinx.  They  wouldn"  «  m  '  ''"'  ""  '° 
to  know  you,  and  I  was  d.  !     -^        '"'"  ^°"'  ^^  8« 

Suddenly  he  turned  upon  her.    ' 

^-■'  knowlhat  h^rhiprel-    ""';  "f^'-^'-yo" 

»  position  you're  in       I  wa"    ,  ''"°'"  ""^^ 

"ould  have  done  it   Cn/l  ""'  5^°"  ^««  '"t.     I 

''-th  if  I  could  Vu'  ?o„  dnT'  """"^  ^^"'"^  ^-  ^'^e 

"WhatoneaAhdoZlrnr""' 
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She  stopped  beaide  him  in  a  clearing  of  the  foreat. 
The  pale  afternoon  aun,  now  dropping  faat  to  weatward, 
(lipped  through  the  alender  oaks,  on  which  the  red 
leavea  atill  danced,  touched  the  girl's  hair  and  ahone 
into  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  stood  there  so  young, 
so  unconscious;  a  victim,  on  the  thre*..  old  of  doom. 
Philip,  who  was  no  more  a  monster  than  other  men  who 
do  monstrous  things,  felt  a  sbarp  stab  of  compunction; 
and  then,  rushed  headlong  at  the  crime  he  had  practically 
resolved  on  before  they  met. 

He  told  her  in  a  ftw  agitated  words  the  whole — and 
the  true  —  S'.ory  of  her  birth.     He  described  the  return 
cf  Judith  babin  to  Upcote  Minor,  and  the  narrative  she 
haJ  i  I  /en  to  Henry  Barron,  without  however  a  word  of 
Mc/  nell  in  the  case,  so  far  at  least  as  the  original  events 
were  concerned.     For  he  was  convinced  that  he  knew 
better,  and  that  there  was   no  object  in   prolonging  an 
absurd  misunderstanding.     His  version  of  the  affair  was 
that  Judith  in  a  fit  of  excitement  had  revealed  Hester's 
parentage  to  Henry  Barron;  that  Barron  out  of  enmity 
toward   Meynell,   Hester's    guardian,   and    by   way  of 
getting  a  hold  upon  him,  had  not  kept  the  matter  to  I 
himself,  but  had  either  written  or  instigated  anonymous 
letters  which  had  spread  such  excitement  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Lady  Fox-Wilton  had  now  let  her  house,  and 
practically  left  Upcote  for  good.     The  story  had  become  | 
the  common  talk  of  the  Markborough  district;  and  aj 
that  Meynell,  and  "your  poor  mother,"  and  the  Foi-j 
Wilton  family  could  do,  was  to  attempt,  on  the  ont( 
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in«tant  he  had  his  arm  T\  I  .  "  '"""•     ^"  "" 

both  .a,  pa,i:aXe^ ; '7rt;t''^""!:^''"^•^- 
poured  into  her  ears.  "'""''  *"''^»  *"= 

but  it  is  because  I  ir*     ^  "","''<="«  »°  have  told  you. 
■ne!    You'll  see'    Whv  .^     if"  "  ^"""^'^  t° 
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talk  to  me  like  this.    What  do  you  mean?    'My  poor 
mother'  —  who  is  my  mother?" 

She  faced  him  tragically,  the  certainty  which  was 
already  dawning  in  her  mind  —  prepared  indeed,  through 
years,  by  all  the  perplexities  and  rebellions  of  her  girl- 
hood —  betraying  itself  in  her  quivering  face,  and  lips. 
Suddenly,  she  dropped  upon  a  fallen  log  beside  the  path, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  struggling  again  with  the 
sheer  faintness  of  the  shock.  And  Philip,  kneeling  in  the 
dry  leaves  beside  her,  completed  his  work,  with  the  cruel 
mercy  of  the  man  who  kills  what  he  has  wounded. 

He  asked  her  to  look  back  into  her  childhood;  he  re- 
minded her  of  the  many  complaints  she  had  made  to 
him  of  her  sense  of  isolation  within  her  supposed  family; 
of  the  strange  provisions  of  Sir  Ralph's  will;  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  made  her  Meynell's  ward  in  a 
special  sense. 

"Why,  of  course,  that  was  so  natural!  You  remember 
I  suggested  to  you  once  that  Richard  probably  judged 
Neville  from  the  same  Puritanical  standpoint  that  he 
judged  me?  Well,  I  was  a  fool  to  talk  like  that.  I 
remember  now  perfectly  what  my  mother  used  to  say. 
They  were  of  different  generations,  but  they  were  tre- 
mendous friends;  and  there  was  only  a  few  years  between 
them.  I  am  certain  it  was  by  Neville's  wish  that 
Richard  became  your  guardian."  He  laughed,  in  some 
embarrassment.  "  He  couldn't  exactly  foresee  that  another 
member  of  the  family  would  want  to  cut  in.  I  love  you 
—  I  adore  you  !    Let's  give   all  these  people  the  slip. 
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-It,    shesaid,  with  pale  liDs  —  " If  c-    ,vt     . 
father -and    Aunt    Ahk''^l7    '^  S""  Seville  was  my 

"were  they  — were  th»,  ^'^"-''    ^^''^^    her — 

H.    I     f         ,       ^"^y  never  married?" 

*f..b™d.  I  d™7HL'"i; ,..""■'•  ■»«•'"■»— 

She  sprang  to  her  feet     Th^n     '   1 
his  silence,  the  whole  episode  of'  ft  V^  ^°nf™nti„g 
afternoon -the  miniat'  "-l^lf ^'"^^  ?"'-''- 
tears -rushed   back  on   n,  ^"^^  "'^"^'^   and 

^•^f.--  entered  Lt  llruT"'-     ''^   '''"'''^''  -'^ 

"It's  tSe?  '"'  "  '''  ^^--'"  ^he  said,  resolutely. 

^'-  witirsptt;^^^^^^^^^^    .^°-  P-^=>  ^or  some 
the  time  swilJyfi„e2;btr"'         '''•    ^"'^  ^" 

J~"bHng,  or  contradictor^  -  S   ;f  ,'""  ~u°'""^^'  - 
f-"ngs  of  her  childhoodTnd  y^^  '"  '^  ^^  ^^^^^  -<J 

-  not  t  £' allttdT^r^-^^  «  '-^''-  ^''-  -^e 
-id  go  back  Xr  ^hTrseT  tt^T^  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
St-  Germains  station    MeLn   '         f      '"''""'  ^^  ^1^^ 
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him.  She  sat  in  the  darkest  ^rner  of  the  carriage,  her 
arms  hanging  beside  her,  her  eyes  iixed  on  objects  of  which 
she  saw  nothing.  Her  pride  in  herself,  her  ideal  of  herself, 
which  is  to  every  young  creature  like  the  protective  sheath 
to  the  flower,  was  stricken  to  the  core.  She  thought  of 
Sarah  and  Lulu,  whom  she  had  all  her  life  despised  and 
ridiculed.  But  they  had  a  right  to  their  name  and  place  in 
the  world! — and  she  was  their  nameless  inferior,  the  child 
taken  in  out  of  pity,  accepted  on  sufferance.  She  thought 
of  the  gossip  now  rushing  like  a  mud-laden  stream  through 
every  Upcote  or  Markborough  drawing-room.  All  the 
persons  whom  she  had  snubbed  or  flouted  were  concern- 
ing themselves  maliciously  with  her  and  her  aflfairs — 
were  pitying  "poor  Hester  Fox-Wilton." 

Her  heart  seemed  to  dry  and  harden  within  her.  The 
strange  thought  of  her  real  mother  —  her  suffering,  pa- 
tient, devoted  mother  —  did  not  move  her.  It  was  bound 
up  with  all  that  trampled  on  and  humiliated  her. 

And,  moreover,  strange  and  piteous  fact,  realized  by 
them  both !  this  sudden  sense  of  fall  and  degradation  had 
in  some  mysterious  way  altered  her  whole  relation  to 
the  man  who  had  brought  it  upon  her.  His  evil  power 
over  her  had  increased.  He  felt  instinctively  that  he  need 
not  in  future  be  so  much  on  his  guard.  His  manner 
toward  her  became  freer.  She  had  never  yet  returned  him 
the  kisses  which,  as  on  this  day,  she  had  sometimes  allowed 
him  to  snatch.  But  before  they  reached  Paris  she  had 
kissed  him;  she  had  sought  his  hands  with  hers;  and  she 
had  promised  to  meet  him  again. 
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the  sacrifices  and  the  efforts  tLtt^K"^''' '"°''''"«  ^" 
her,  the  publication  of  Brrronf  1  ?  """^^  ^°  "^^^ 
another  stage  in  "the  m;;^^;^  ""^  '^'  °''''''  ^" 

with  much  less;  but  i'„  deTling  S  b""    T  ^°"'^"^ 
avenger  of  wrongs  not  his  own  ulu       .    "'  ^^  ^^^  ^^e 
and  when  his  oln  fil^pSn  °  f    '""'^^"''  P"-^^-' 
away,  killed  in  him  by  the  anlulh    fT""  """^  P'''"" 
let  Flaxman  decide  foVhim    'la  " ^^'^  ^"^'"^'  ''^  «■" 
and  most  placable  of  men  ,^n   ^,  ,/'^^'"^".  the  mildest 
f.n^would^llown:'sre;;ntXe'r^ 
"unreservedly    withdrew"        j    «     ,        °  ^''^*  Barron 
"for  those  fa^-eTnd  eal  r'''"'^   apologized" 

g^eat  regret   and  on  .""^  '^''''''  ^^'^'^  ^  rny 
ledtobrrg'gaii^reThr:  ""'T"'""'  '  '^-^  ''- 

Richard  MeyndJat  va?       .     '      ""''""  °'  ^'^^  R-- 
ic/iicu,  at  various  dates   anri  ;„  .     • 

durmgthe  six  months  preceding  hi' H.     .  ?."°"'  ^^J'^' 
With  recard  to  ,k  °^  ^''^ '^^'e  °f  this  apology." 

they  were  not  trl        '"°"'""°"'  '"^ers- "although 

I  "ow  disrerXr;  :;r  tiarr  ^^-'-'^'  ^^ '-'' 

a  member  of  my  famL  on     f  ^  "^"'^  ^""^n  ^y 

I  apologize  for  a  J  [pr^i  :  TTr  '"'^  ^'""^  ^  ^ 
statements  these  lett.^  '''^  ^"'^  slanderous 

■•"  'etters  I  ^yselfTveTr ^  t'  ^'°"  ^'°  '"^'"'^'=''  ' 
agree  that  a  copy  of  ^Ms  .IT  ?"°"'  P"^°"^-     ^ 
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in  the  diocese  of  Markborougii;  as  also  that  it  shall  be 
published  in  such  newspapers  as  the  solicitors  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Meynell  may  determine." 

The  document  appeared  first  on  a  Saturday,  in  all  the 
local  papers,  and  was  greedily  read  and  discussed  by 
the  crowds  that  throng  into  Markborough  on  market 
day,  who  again  carried  back  the  news  to  the  villages  of 
the  diocese.     It  was  also  published  on  the  same  day  in 
the  Modernist  and  in  the  leading  religious  papers.     Its 
effect  on  opinion  was  rapid  and  profound.    The  Bishop 
telegraphed  —  "Thank    God.      Come    and     see    me." 
France  fidgeted   a   whole   morning   among   his   papers, 
b-an  two  or  three  letters  to  Meynell,  and  finally  decided 
that  he  could  write  nothing  adequate  that  would  not  also 
be  hypocritical.    Dornal  wrote  a  little  note  that  Meynell 
put  away  among  those  records  that  are  the  milestones  of 
life.     From  all  the  leading  Modernists,  during  January, 
came  a  rush  of  correspondence  and  congratulations,  in  all 
possible  notes  and  tones  of  indignant  triumph;  and  manv 
leaders  on  the  other  side  wrote  with  generous  emotion  and 
relief.    Only  in  the  extreme  camp  of  the  extreme  Right 
there  was,  of  course,  silence  and  chagrin.     Compared  to 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  Church,  what  does  one  man's 
character    latter? 

The  old  Bishop  of  Dunchester,  a  kind  of  English  Dol- 
linger,  the  learned  leader  of  a  learned  party,  and  ready 
in  the  last  years  of  life  to  risk  what  would  have  tasked 
the  nerves  and  courage  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  physical 
and  mental  power,  wrote: 
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"^"  not,  who  will,  or  ca^?»  "  °P'"'"K  '^^X-    And  if  you 
Rose  me-an  while  descenrJ»^ 

;-'°-  opposition,  ^^kTZtZT'  ?/^"-'--h:' 
hat  she  n>ight  "help  him  write  hf"'  '°  ^'^^"''^'^X. 
for  a  week  or  two  over  am.  '""""'"  «"d  watch 

--  by  her  n^eans  alio  tLTthe"""^'  """^  °-"-ed     J 
;P-d  far  beyond  Meyne      te""T  •"  ""^""Pin- 
">en  and  women  of  good  w iTlf  t  /  "  ''"^  *^^^  =ve„ 
bewilderment,    after   the   Zt,"^  ''  '"=^  °ther  in 
^^{  asked   each  other    uJ^tX"  k'   ''*=    ^P°^°8y. 
-  there  no  story!  -  and  was  Jud  fh  c  u'T'"'  ~  '"^n 
''^e  a  delusion?"    But  with      .         "'""  *  ^''°'e  narra- 
i  that  narrative  no  pub  ic    '  e     "^""  '»'«'>^  ''e  true  in 
^nd  discussion  grew  firs    shT?'  7''  "°^   ''"""d  up 
,  ^he  tendency  sleng    eld  ™d  T''  ^"''  ^^^  ''-PPed 
!  '""'--theinventLofahrifc     '°  "^^^'^  ^'^'^  -hole 
possessed  of  some  grudge  againl; Th  V"'^  '^^'"^  -°'"«". 
Many  surmised  tha.  .omeTr         ,     ^°^-^ViIton  family 
\^«  tale,  since  those  conlr^d";  J"  ''^  ''  '''  ^°°^  °f 
the  slanderer  to  account      R.     u     "°'  ^'^^^^^  to  brin. 
-tter  for  maliciou    or  id,! "uri    •   '''  °""  "-"  --' 
hth  compunction  and  good  TcT  ^   n'^  "°^  '>-'J''=d 
^  -ery  sorry  for  the  FoSilttn^'     "^^"^'^^  ''^S-  to 
VViltons,  very  sorry  for  "poor 
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Miss  Puttenham."  Cards  were  leit,  and  friendly  in- 
quiries were  made;  and  amid  the  general  wave  of 
scepticism  and  regret,  the  local  society  showed  Itself  as 
sentimental,  and  as  futile  as  usual. 

Meanwhile  poor  Theresa  had  been  seen  driving  to  the 
station  with  red  eyes;  and  her  father,  it  was  ascertained, 
had  been  absent  from  home  since  the  day  before  the 
publication  of  the  apology.  It  was  very  commonly 
guessed  that  the  "member  of  my  family"  responsible 
for  the  letters  was  the  unsatisfactory  younger  son;  and 
many  persons,  especially  in  Church  circles,  were  secretly 
sorry  for  Barron,  while  everybody  possessed  of  any  heart 
at  all  was  sorry  for  his  elder  son  Stephen. 

Stephen  indeed  was  one  of  Meynell's  chief  anxieties 
during  these  intermediate  hours,  when  a  strong  man 
took  a  few  days'  breathing  space  between  the  effort  that 
had  been,  and  the  effort  that  was  to  be.  The  young  man 
would  come  over,  day  by  day,  with  the  same  crushed, 
patient  look,  now  bringing  news  to  Meynell  which  they 
talked  over  where  none  might  overhear,  and  now  crav- 
ing news  from  Paris  in  return.  As  to  Stephen's  own 
report,  Barron,  it  seemed,  had  made  all  arrangements 
to  send  Maurice  to  a  firm  of  English  merchants  trading 
at  Riga.  The  head  of  the  firm  was  under  an  old  financial 
obligation  to  Henry  Barron,  and  Stephen  had  no  doubt 
that  his  father  had  made  it  heavily  worth  their  while  to  | 
give  his  brother  this  fresh  chance  of  an  honest  life.  There 
had  been,  Stephen  believed,  some  terrible  scenes  between 
the  father  and  son,  and  Stephen  neither  felt  nor  professed  i 
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to  feel  any  hope  for  the  future.  Barron  intended  himself 
to  accompany  Maurice  to  Riga  and  settle  him  tW 

tiTu\t^^^"^  °'  '  ^""^""^y  ^°  »he  Cape.  Mea„ 
wh.le  the  Wh  te  House  was  shut  up,  and  pL  Th  sa 
had  come  to  join  Stephen  in  the  little  vicarage  whe" 

itTr/t.™ '" '''  ^"'"'"^  ^-  ^-^  --^n'x 

So  much  for  the  news  he  save     A«  t«  ti, 
hungered  f6r.  Meynell  had  bufcrumbttogi^v^/hr^  To^ 
neuher  Stephen  nor  any  one  else  could  Alicf  Putt  nham^ 
etters  be  d.sclosed.     Meynell's  lips  were  sealed  uponTe 
Story  now  as  they  had  ever  been;  and,  however  shreldlv 

and  Stephen  asked  nothing  on  the  subject 

As  to  Hester,  he  was  told  that  she  was  well,  though 
often  mcody  and  excitable,  that  she  seemed  already  t 
have  ured  of  the  lessons  and  occupations  she  had  taken 
up  w.th  such  prod  gious  energy  at  the  beginning  of  he^ 
ay  and  that  she  had  made  violent  friends  with  a  young 
teacher   from  the  Ecole  Normale,  a   refined,  inteLent 

on  Widays  she  sometimes  made  long  excursions  out  of 

But  to  Meynell,  poor  Alice  Puttenham  poured  out  all 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart: 
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are  both  now  less  than  they  were.     During  the  last  week 
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especially  (the  letter  was  dated  the  fourteenth  of  January) 
I  have  been  at  my  wits'  end  how  to  amuse  or  please 
her.  She  resents  being  watched  and  managed  more 
than  ever  One  feels  there  is  a  tumult  in  her  souTto 
which  we  have  no  access.  Her  teachers  complain  of  her 
temper  and  her  caprice.  And  yet  she  dazzles  and  fas- 
cinates as  much  as  ever.  I  suspect  she  doesn't  sleep 
—  she  has  a  worn  look  quite  unnatural  at  her  age  —  but 
It  makes  her  furious  to  be  asked.  Sometimes;  indeed 
she  seems  to  melt  toward  me;  the  sombre  look  passes' 
away,  and  she  is  melancholy  and  soft,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  now  and  then,  which  I  dare  not  notice. 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  grateful  for  all  you  tell  me 
of  the  changed  situation  at  Markborough.  But  after  all 
the  thing  IS  done  —  there  can  be  no  undoing  it.  The  lies 
mingled  with  the  truth  have  been  put  dotn.  Perhaps 
peop  e  are  ready  now  to  let  the  truth  itself  slip  back  with 
the  lies  into  the  darkness.     But  how  can  we  -Edith  and 

hTi"r^r  t;,  m'~'^"  ''^''"'^  °^^  '""  ^8^'"-'  The  old 
shelter,  the  old  peace,  are  gone.  VVe  are  wanderers  and 
pilgrims  henceforward! 

"As  far  as  I  know,  Hester  is  still  in  complete  ignorance 
ot  all  that  has  happened.  I  have  told  her  that  Edith  finds 
lours  so  economical  that  she  prefers  to  stay  abroad  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  to  let  the  Upcote  house.  And  I 
have  said  also  that  when  she  herself  is  tired  of  Paris   I 

C  uf^  ^°  ^^^l  ^^'^fp^'^^^y,  and  then  to  Italy. 
She  laughed,  as  though  I  had  said  something  ridiculous! 
One  never  knows  her  real  mind.  But  at  least  I  see  no 
sign  of  any  suspicion  in  her;  and  I  am  sure  that  she  ha. 
seen  no  English  newspaper  that  could  have  given  her  a 
clue  As  to  Philip  Nr.,^on,  as  I  have  told  ?ou  before. 
i  otten  feel  a  vague  uneasiness;  but  watch  as  I  will,  I 
can  find  nothing  to  justify  it.     Oh!  Richard,  my  heart 
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"The  thing  ;,  done!  -  there  can  be  no  u.Ar.-      •   „ 

the  common  DubHc  th„  """"«•  ihe  grossness  of 
Allies  to  which  m;'  e  drLtr  f  ''^"'^^'  ^'''^  -'-" 
things  might  well  havT  roreS  th^'^  "  ''«"^^=  ^''"'^ 
«-  in  a„  cuici.  and  hon^rilif Bustle  saf-"  '''J 
when  u  appeared,  soon  vanished      H  u"  '"°°'^' 

saying  of  Meredith  concernine  th.  ^^^^"'''"^d  the 

over  the  dead   body  of  M^eri  r""v\°'  ^°""" 
-gels  may,  but  men'  do  ;;:!Tugh  "     "'"'  ^'  '^^^'^ 

-.;;fr:fS^^::s-i^^^^^^^^ 

a^s  io.  sinci  whilX  t^tre^r  h"  t^  f  ^ 
that  right  and  nobleness  would  pre"  l^  Ca^h"  "  '"' 
the  warmest  and  kindest  of  letters  Bu^m'"' """^ 
word  was  balm,  just  because  she  knew  fti;' '  '""^ 

--w„othing,^;-^Tb;L:tii---£ 
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understand  also  the  pain  that  overshadowed  the  triumph; 
to  be  ready  to  sn  silent  with  him  before  the  irreparable. 
Day  by  day,  as  he  read  these  letters,  his  heart  burned 
within  him;  and  Rose  noted  the  growing  restlessness. 
But  he  had  heavy  arrears  of  parish  business  upon  him, 
of  correspondence,  of  literary  work.  He  struggled  on, 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  flagging,  till  one  night, 
when  he  had  been  nearly  a  week  at  Maudeley,  Rose 
came  to  him  one  evening,  and  said  with  a  smile  that  had 
in  it  just  a  touch  of  sweet  mockery  — 

"My  dear  friend,  you  are  doing  no  good  here  at  all! 
Go  and  see  Mary!" 

He  turned  upon  her,  amazed. 

"She  has  not  sent  for  me." 

Rose  laughed  out. 

"Did  you  expect  her  to  be  as  modern  as  that?" 

He  murmured  — 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word." 

"What  right  had  you  to  wait?  Go  and  get  it  out  of 
her!    Where  will  you  stay?" 

He  gasped. 

"There  is  the  farm  at  the  head  of  the  valley." 

"Telegraph  to-night." 

He  thought  a  little  —  the  colour  flooding  into  his  face. 
And  then  he  quietly  went  to  Rose's  writing-table,  and 
wrote  his  telegram. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

BUT    before  he  took  the  midday  train  from  Mark- 
borough  to  the  North,  on  the  following  day,  M  ' 

cpi,cop.nL^r''^"-^-^'^^''''BiL;;„.H'. 

-d  as  the  door  closed  Z„^h' Lt^'h  '^^1 
Meynell's  hand  in  both  his  own.  '  ""^"^ 

"I  see  what  you  have  gone  throuph  "  l,        •, 
enjotion;  ...„d  you  wou.d'not  le^' it.p  yo  I"  '  ^"' 
Mcynell  smiled  faintly. 

"I  knew  you  wished  to  help  me- but " 

I  hen  h.s  voice  dropped,  and  the  Bishop  ,vould  nnt 
have  pressed  him  for  the  world.    They  fell    ""of  T 
anonymous  letters,  a  comparatively  safe  ton'         ^    . 
jlaUon  of  Barron  to  them.'^  N^utlly  Mey^   '  ^^t  ^ 
Bishop  no  h  nt  whatpv^r  ^t  *u  "-/"i-ii  gave  the 

finally^ompelleltrlo^f  steX^  He"d;  ^t  H  r' 
comparison  of  the  Dawes  letters  with  "atut  :Un  tle^ 
young  man's  handwriting  which  I  h.n  "'"^"*  '"  ^^"^ 
my  possession,"  and  the  gradual  but   '  *°  '''"^  '" 

it  had  brough!  about.        ^  ^"'  """"  ^°"^'"'°" 

ciu7c:;l::"""''""''^  '""'■  ''°"^-^'  -^^°  ^-^  the 
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"It  ia  not  only  you,  my  dear  Mcynt-ll,  that  need  regret 
it!"  cried  the  Bithop.  "I  hope  you  have  sometimes 
given  a  thought  to  the  men  on  our  side  compelled  to  sec 

the  fight  waged " 

"With  such  a  weapon?  I  knew  very  well  that  no  one 
under  your  influence,  my  lord,  would  touch  it,"  said 
Meynell  simply. 

The  Bishop  observed  him,  and  with  an  inner  sympathy, 
one  might  almost  say  a  profound  and  affectionate  admi- 
ration, which  contrasted  curiously  with  the  public  posi- 
tion in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  It  was  now  very 
generally  recognized,  and  especially  in  Markborough  and 
its  diocese,  that  Meynell  had  borne  himself  with  extra- 
ordinary dignity  and  patience  under  the  ordeal  through 
which  he  had  passed.  And  the  Bishop  —  whose  guess  had 
so  nearly  hit  the  truth,  who  had  been  persuaded  that  in 
the  whole  matter  Meynell  was  but  the  victim  of  some 
trust,  some  duty,  which  honour  and  conscience  would 
not  let  him  betray  in  order  to  save  himself  —  the  Bishop 
was  but  the  more  poignantly  of  this  opinion  now  that 
he  had  the  man  before  him.  The  weeks  of  suffering, 
the  long  storm  of  detraction,  had  left  their  mark;  and  it 
was  not  a  light  one.  The  high-hearted  little  Bishop  felt 
himself  in  some  way  guilty,  obscurely  and  representa- 
tively, if  not  directly. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  when  the  personal  matter 
dropped  away,  and  they  passed,  as  they  soon  did,  to  a 
perfectly  calm  discussion  of  the  action  in  the  Court  of 
Arches  which  was  to  begin  within  a  week,  nothing  coulJ 
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farer  or  m«,.  : ...  ^•"  «! 


^  clearer  or  more  irrevocable  than  the  ^-ff 
^'"ustical    and    intellectual   1    ^  ^  ^  '''^""="' «" 

-ritix  ^  H-'-"--^ ^- 

idio-yncrasie.  of  the  ;Ve  P^  °"m'  ■'•  '"■■''-'^'  "'•" 
trul;  their  talk  ranged  roud  .hf'  *■■  '"'5'*'  °'  "" 
ever  striking  deeper.    Itwas  "        ^.'^  '""''"'  *''''^'"^ 

of  months  -  possibirw-ks  X  "'  !," '"  =*  '^"''•'^'- 
referred  slightly  to  the  agS^  ^r"  '"''"'^  ^%nell 
Sowing  snowball  of  the  not!  °  «    """^'y-  »°  tl^e 

now   certain   intrjit^orrBS  't"''''''  ^  ^'^ 

--='SS::.:!s:hr"-r-- 

more  than  cordially  at  the  end.    Thlv^-TT'  ''"'''' 

r  «^""'''^>  --^-«  before  a  ba«l7  Za        "J"  '"=^" 
flag  "  *  °attle,  under  the  white 
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forebodings,  with  their  fulfilments,  were  not  the  natural 
portion  of  all  English  gardeners. 

In  the  Westmoreland  dales,  the  month  was  rainier  than 
elsewhere,  but  if  possible,  milder.  Yellow  buds  were 
already  foolishly  breaking  on  the  gorse,  and  weak  prim- 
roses, as  though  afraid  to  venture,  and  yet  venturing, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  many  woods. 

Meynell  had  slept  at  VVhindale.  In  the  morning  a 
trap  conveyed  him  and  his  bag  to  the  farmhouse  at  the 
head  of  the  valley;  and  the  winter  sun  had  only  just 
scattered  the  mists  from  the  dale  when,  stick  in  hand,  he 
found  himself  on  the  road  to  Mrs.  Elsmere's  little  house, 
Burwood. 

With  every  step  his  jaded  spirits  rose.  He  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  mountains,  with  that  modern  spirit 
which  finds  in  them  man's  best  refuge  from  n-;odernness. 
The  damp  fragrance  of  the  mossy  banks  ana  ,  .re  hedges; 
the  racing  freshness  of  the  stream,  and  the  little  eddies  of 
foam  blown  from  it  by  the  wind;  the  small  gray  sheep  in 
the  fields;  the  crags  overhead  dyed  deep  in  withered 
heather;  the  stone  fariiihouses  with  their  touch  of  cheerful 
white  on  door  and  window;  all  the  exquisite  detail  of  grass, 
and  twig  and  stone;  and  overhead  the  slowly  passing 
clouds  in  the  wide  sweep  of  the  dale  —  these  things  to 
him  were  spiritual  revival,  they  dressed  and  prepared  him 
for  that  great  hour  to  which  dimly,  yet  through  all  his 
pulses,  he  felt  he  was  going. 

The  little  house  sent  ud  a  straight  column  of  blue  smoke 
into  thf  quiet  air.     Its  upper  windows  were  open;  the 
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sun  was  on  its  lichcned  porch,  and  on  the  silver  stem 
of^t),eb.rch  tree  which  rose  from  the  moss,  grass  b" 

turned  to  greet  her  mother,  he  was  seized,  eveL  through 
e  ,u    t    mo,on  which  he,d  them  all,  b/anim  ^ 

;.e^^;oS::^-s:S;ti^---edw 

^ave^^ess"  Which  disquieted  the  s;;r^LaS 

of  t;  gr™"""'  ''"''  ^''  '°"  '"  '''  '^"'^^  -""''^ 
"You  are  going  to  take  her  for  a  walk?"  =(,„      1    j 

Catharine   smiled. 

"Mao.  is  her  own  mistress."  Then  she  added,  with  a 
deep  mvoluntary  sigh:  "Whatever  she  says  to  you 
she  knows  she  has  her  mother's  blessing"  ^     ' 

Meyr,ell  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand 

a.ot;Tdair'""'''^^"'^^-^''^^^^'^-^^--<i 

them"'' m"'  17^  ""''"  '^'  ""''^  P^-h  *°  '°ok  after 
them.    Mmgled  sweetness  and  bitterness  filled  her  mind 


■■■( 

■■:( 

1' 
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She  pictured  to  herself  for  an  instant  what  it  would  have 
been  if  she  had  been  giving  Mary  to  a  Christian  pastor  of 
the  stamp  of  her  own  father,  "sound  in  the  faith,"  a 
"believer,"  entering  upon  what  had  always  seemed  to 
her  from  her  childhood  the  ideal  and  exalted  life  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  As  things  were,  in  a  few  weeks, 
Richard  Meynell  would  be  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  chief 
among  a  regiment  of  banished  men,  driven  out  by 
force  from  the  National  Church;  without  any  of  the 
dignity- that  dignity  which  had  beei.  her  husband's - 
of  voluntary  renunciation.  And  Mary  woulc"  become 
his  wife  only  to  share  in  his  rebellion,  his  defiance,  and 
his  exile. 

She  crossed  her  hands  tightly  upon  her  breast  as 
though  she  were  imprinting  these  sad  facts  upon  her 
consciousness,  learning  to  face  them,  to  bear  them  with 
patience.  And  yet  -  in  some  surprising  way -they 
did  not  hurt  her  as  sharply  as  they  would  once  have  done 
Trembling  — almost  in  terror— she  asked  herself 
whether  her  own  faith  was  weakening.  And  amid  the 
intensity  of  aspiration  and  love  with  which  her  mind 
threw  Itself  on  the  doubt,  she  turned  back,  tottering  a 
h'Tle.  to  her  chair  by  the  fire.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone 
passionately  as  she  loved  her  Maiy.  And  as  she  sat' 
now  following  Meynell  and  Mary  in  thought  along  the 
va&y,  and  now  listening  vaguely  to  the  murmur  of  the 
hre  or  the  stream  outside,  there  came  upon  her  a  first 
gentle  premonition  -  as  though  a  whisper,  from  far 
away  — of  the  solitude  of  death. 
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Lines  from  the  Christian  Year  tl,„  k    . 
«iHho<,d  had  Seen  nouH.hed::::;er£:i„:?^^'^^" 

dress  beside  him-  th.  u  '°''  '"""'^  °f  Mary's 

spoke.  s:ttr;:'^=r;'';rr:'': '"-  ^'^^"  '^^ 

myste,y;  the  lines  of  her  In'  ftm  '  '°  '""  °' 

and  grace;  the  sound  of  her  voice  7;"'"'^.'  °    ''^'''^ 
everything  about  her  filled  I  "^  ''"  ''^^'^  - 

not  altoge'ther  blis ^Ll    Ih  u  ^^^a!  IT  "'  ^^^^ 
now  that  the  great   mnm„  .  ^P^"™""-     F"-- 

trembledont^ieve  '    ofa"     ""   ?"''   "°"   '"^^^  ''^ 

to  think  was ;  171:1  t::rt"" " '''  "^^^^  ^"^- 

and  tremors.        n   the  first  oL     ^"'"''  """^'  ""^''"^ 
sorelyconsciousof  hisage";   tlfolToV"''^"'''  ^"'^ 

-own,ded:-;^i:---:j;-^^^ 

S.X  months    of    strenuous    battle  and  IcJ     t       . 
new  responsibilities,  and  the  fie  ce  call  thlTh'. '," 
madeon  everygift  and  power,  endL  "If    k         " 
-...eth^ 

had  left  h.m  r.pened  indeed,  magnified  indeed    a!  I 

0    l.fe  he  saw  h.s  youth,  as  "Another  self  "  ,  n        7 
ginger,  disappearing  forever.  '     '  °°PP^'- 


•:      i   .' 
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While  sh"!  —  before  her  were  ail  tiie  years  of  glamour,  of 
liappy  instinctive  action,  when  a  man  or  woman  is  worth 
just  what  they  dream,  when  dream  and  act  flow  together. 
Could  he  give  her  anything  worth  her  having  in  exchange 
for  this  sheer  youth  of  hers  ?  He  saw  before  him  a  long 
and  dusty  struggle;  the  dust  of  it  choking,  often,  the 
purest  sources  of  feeling.  Cares  about  money;  cares 
about  health;  the  certain  enmity  of  many  good  men; 
the  bitterness  that  waits  on  all  controversial  success  or 
failure:  all  these  there  must  be  —  he  could  not  shield 
her  from  them. 

She,  on  her  part,  saw  plainly  that  he  was  depressed, 
knew  well  that  he  had  suffered.  As  the  Bishop  had  per- 
ceived, it  was  written  on  his  aspect.  But  her  timidity  as 
yet  prevented  her  from  taking  the  initiative  with  him,  as 
later  she  would  learn  to  do.  She  felt  for  him  at  this  stage 
partly  the  woman's  love,  partly  the  deep  and  passionate 
loyalty  of  the  disciple.  And  it  was  possibly  this  very- 
loyalty  in  her  from  which  Meynell  shrank.  He  felt 
toward  himself  and  his  role,  in  the  struggle  to  which  he 
was  committed,  a  half  despairing,  half  impatient  irony, 
which  saved  him  from  anything  like  a  prophetic  pose. 
Some  other  fellow  would  do  it  so  much  better!  But 
meanwhile  it  had  to  be  done. 

So  that,  charged  as  was  the  atmosphere  between  them. 
it  was  some  time  before  they  found  a  real  freedom  of 
speech.  The  openings,  the  gambits,  which  were  to  lea  J 
them  to  the  very  heart  of  the  game,  were  at  first  masked 
and  hesitating.     They  talked  a  little  —  perfunctorily  — 
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about  the  dale  and  its  folk,  and  Marv  f.ll     •  >.        .- 
culty  now  and  then  into  the  broad      if  7     ?" '  ''*'^- 
which  delighted  Mcynell's  ear    and  ,         ?      '' 'P"''^'"' 
back  to  his  eyes      Then      K         ,      u      °"^'"   ""-"  '^"S^ 
can^paign  of  slande]'  .l/^r't  ^^  t^t  "l^  '^  ''"= 

;.;..^tendeHy^.£^--:-^:^. 
She  on  her  part  dared  to  speak  of  Alice  and  Hn  , 

nihility  of  a  cata<itrnnl,„     •         •    ^    '"'y  ^"^t  the  pes- 

rcl.g.ous  campaign  was  strangely- J^dll      A    '"T 
ent  upon  the  fate  of  Hester      If  h.  ™f  ^^'^'^P^"'!- 

^was„otfittobeany.a„,,eadera;V:L?;ti 


/ 
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himself  the  Jonah  of  any  cause.  There  was  a  certain 
m/stical  passion  in  it,  the  strong  superstition  of  a  man 
in  whom  a  great  natural  sensitiveness  led  often  and 
readily  to  despondency;  as  though  he  "asked  for  a  sign." 

They  passed  the  noisy  little  river  by  the  stepping-stones 
and  then  climbed  a  shoulder  of  fell  between  Long  Whin- 
dale  and  the  next  valley.  Descending  a  sunny  mountain- 
side, they  crossed  some  water  meadows,  and  mounted 
the  hill  beyond,  to  a  spot  that  Mary  had  marked  in  her 
walks.  Beside  a  little  tumbling  stream  and  beneath  a 
thicket  of  holly,  lay  a  flat-topped  rock  commanding  all 
the  spectacle  of  flood  and  fell.  Mary  guided  him  there; 
and  then  stood  silent  and  flushed,  conscious  that  she 
herself  had  brought  the  supreme  moment  to  its  birth. 
The  same  perception  rushed  upon  Meynell.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes,  smiling  and  masterful,  all  his  hesitations 
cleared  away.     .     .     . 

"Sit  there,  my  lady  of  the  fells!" 

He  led  her  to  the  rocky  throne,  and,  wrapped  in  his 
old  Inverness  cloak,  he  took  a  place  on  a  lesser  stone  at 
her  feet.  Suddenly,  he  raised  a  hand  and  caught  hers. 
She  found  herself  trembling,  and  looking  down  into  his 
upturned  face. 

"Mary!  — Mary  darling! ~h  it  mine?" 

The  question  was  just  whispered,  and  she  whispered 
her  reply.  They  were  alone  in  a  lovely  wilderness  of  fell 
and  stream.  Only  a  shepherd  walked  witl,  his  flock  in  a 
field  half  a  mile  away,  and  across  the  valley  a  ploughman 
drove  his  horses. 
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you  m:k:°o7such:n;i  ;e,:r.  it  -  ^^°^"-  "^'^- «» 

butlamnotworthyofyou!"'     ^ '°^' ^°"  - '°^' y°u  - 

J  am  the  judpc  of  that  "  .u        .1 
"P  he  saw  the  colouV  in  he     V",''  "^^'^-     ^"^  '-king 
bright  tears  in  ^Tlyl  '  Ti^^I      !"""'"«'  ^""^  ^- 
-way  from  him  and  bj  „  tiTt    J'  1'/°°''  °"^  ''''"<1 
his  brow.  *^"  *°  "™''«  baclc  the  hair  from 

"  Vou  loolc  so  tired !"  —  ,f,P  „,, 
yo"  had  been  in  trouble     And  "?""":  ""  ^''°"8'> 

"You  were  always  there-^  ""  '  ''"'''■" 

And  sprmging  from  his  lowly  seat    h. 
rock  beside  her,  and  drew  I,         ■  !      '         ""*=  *<>  the 
cloak,  looking  d;wn  ^^^her  whh     fi  ''"  ''''''"  "^  '"•' 
"You  don't  know  whit        T"'  '"''""=  tenderness. 

h.-s  eyes  moist,  t;p:tC".:r""''T"  "^  -•'^' 

and  my  ways  are  detestaS      P        ""  '"  °'''  ''^=''^'°^. 
the  pipes  and  the  dogs  '      1^.^"  '""'.T^  P"t  up  with 
"Will  Anne  ever  let  m-V     I  '"''  "■'"  ^"^«-"' 

"Goodness!  what t  ,|  L  ^°"^  P^P"-'" 

he  said,  laughing  t1"!^'''°"-'  '^"^^^^nne," 
he  poor,  darlingf-I'dVr:  '  T  ''"'  "^^  'hal, 
really  stand  it  i  and  me"^  ""comfortable.     Can  you 

*hat  she  said.  '^'^^  '^''  ='''=  ^'^'^  but  vaguely 


n 
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"I  have  ai-eady  bespoken  a  cottage.  They  are  going 
to  make  me  Editor  of  the  Modernist,  We  shall  have 
bread  and  butter,  deareet,  but  not  much  more." 

"I  have  a  little,"  said  Mary,  shyly. 

Meynell  looked  rather  scared. 

"Not  much,  I  hope!" 

"Enough  for  gowns!       and  —  and  a  little  more." 

"I  prefer  to  buy  iv  wife's  gowns  —  I  will!"  said 
.Meynell  with  energy.  'Promise  me,  darling,  lo  put  all 
your  money  into  a  drawer  —  or  a  money-box.  Then 
when  we  want  something  really  amusing  —  a  cathedral 
—  or  a  yacht  —  we'll  take  it  out." 

So  they  laughed  together,  he  all  the  while  holding  her 
Close  crushed  against  him,  and  she  deafened  almost  by 
the  warm  beating  of  a  man's  heart  beneath  her  cheek. 

And  presently  silence  came,  a  silence  in  which  one  of 
the  rare  ecstasies  of  life  came  upon  them  and  snatched 
them  to  the  third  heaven.  From  the  fold  of  the  hill  in 
which  they  sat,  sheltered  both  by  the  fell  itself,  and  by 
the  encircling  hollies,  they  overlooked  a  branching  dale, 
half  veiled,  and  half  revealed  by  sunny  cloud.  Above 
the  western  fells  they  had  just  crossed,  hung  towers  and 
domes  of  white  cumulus,  beneath  which  a  pearly  sunshine 
slipped  through  upon  the  broad  fell-side,  making  of  it 
one  wide  sunlit  pleasance,  dyed  in  the  red  and  orange 
of  the  withered  fern,  and  dotted  with  black  holly  and 
juniper.  Round  the  head  of  the  dale  the  curtain  of 
cloud  hung  thicker,  save  where  one  superb  crag  tore  it 
asunder,  falling  sheer  into  the  green  gentleness  of  the 
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at  their  feet;  the  insistent  flow  If  tf'""  ''"=,'''"-'°P" 
from  the  reservoirs  far  away  and  T  T''  ''"'''"'""« 
the  Httle  beclc  leaping  at  Xi'r  Idl  T  "''"'  ^'^""  °^ 
Passionately,  i„  Meynel^s  hi  ?  u  »?"  """"^  ^^  «°"^- 
which  only'iU^l  ;  ^^^^^^^^^    '""'=''  '■^^"  -oi'e, 

and  bring  into  the  fu,;:n!;^:,X™^'^'^' ''- 
we?r:L"r:e^4rT-^^^^■^"«-«^°- 

about?  If  love  is  noT'thety,:  n  "  T''  ^°  '"'''=' 
key,  and  no  man  need  preach  '  '''"'  ''  "° 

has  been  till  now  a  stt'nGod  -  hT' •  ''"'''  '"^^-- 
knowit!-a,l  the„S:t?ewtdf:„,"  ""  ''■'  '''''"-' 
^o  far,  I  have  seen  him  w  rn Ttl  '""'"'  °^"^''  ''"^ 

The  most  heavenly  rhiintv?"'"''"^^"^' °^P^'-"- 
the  things  of  suffering  TthiiHf""  "':?  '^"^  '^'■" 
■"  the  pit  and  trying'  to  Jivf  me  h "  T  ''"°"  '^'"« 
''•'wife;ofamotherLi„go  tofllf  :,'  T""^^  ^° 
'^'abes,  with  hands  twisted  L".  ^f"  ''''P'"^  ''^ 

hard  work;  or  a  littre  d  -^^ h  °"-  °'  ''"'"^"  ^''^P^'  ^Z 
last  week!- who  avdhT'  ^.s  vo.ce  dropped -"only 
giving  him  warning  Ime !:;;""'  ""^'^"'^  "f'^  "^ 
crushed  himself.     'J  cou  ^    uT'"'^'''''^''  ^"'^  ^^'^ 

;-;;andtheforeiC"';:t^,:\;^j:f-f- 
Jim  had  the  drink  in  him  '     t      ■■   ,    "^"'"1-—   I  knew 

^i.v-  -  but    awfl"  ^And  '1:    ^-1  ™^|  ^°-  -^ 
^vmgs  outspread   upon   th,t  ^"-ef-I    see    his 


Ifi; 
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beauty  — this  wild  air;  he  lays  your  head  upon  my 
breast!" 
Or  again: 

"There  is  a  new  philosophy  which  has  possessed  mc  for 
months;  the  thought  of  a  great  man,  which  seizes  upon  us 
dull  lesser  creatures,  and  seems  to  give  us,  for  a  time  at 
least,  new  eyes  and  ears,  as  though,  like  Melampus,  we 
had  caught  the  hidden  language  of  the  world!     It  rests 
on  the  notion  of  the  endless  creativcncss  and  freedom  of 
life.     It  is  the  negation  of  all  fate,  all  predestination. 
Nothing  foreknown,  nothing  predestined!     No  necessity 
—  no  anangke  —  darling!  —  either  '\fl  the  world  process, 
or  the  mind  of  God,  that  you  and  I  should  sit  here  to-day, 
heart  to  heart!     It  was  left  for  our  wills  to  do,  our  licarts 
to  conceive,  God  lending  us  the  world,  so  to  speak,  to 
work  on!    All  our  past  cutting   into  — carving  out— 
this  present;  all  our  past  alive  in  the  present;  as  all  this 
present  «hall  be  alive  in  the  future.    There  is  no  'iron 
law'  for  life  and  Vill,  beloved  —  they  create,  they  are 
the  masters,  tht^  are  forever  new.     All  the  same!"  —  his 
tone  changed  — "I  believe  firmly  that  this  rock  knew 
from  all  eternity  that  you  and  I  should  sit  here  to-day!" 
Presently,  Mary  disengaged  herself.     Her  hat  was  not 
what  it  had  been;  her  hair  had  escaped  its  bounds,  and 
must  be  rigorously  put  to  rights.      She  sat  there  flushed 
and   bareheaded,    her   hsnds   working;  while  Meynell's 
eyes  devoured  her. 

"It  is  January,  Richard,  and  the  sun  is  sinking." 
"Ii.  your  world  perhaps,  dear,  not  in  mine." 
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<-■  mu,t  go  back  , L-   ..     -.  ^^3  fl 


She  laid  a  hand  on 


^JVVc  mu,t  go  back  to  mother." 

"-ds      Me,„:,[r "  -^  ^^^;»'7  .he  b.ied  it  i„  h„ 

^"  that  affection  can  !^  '^  ''''^>'- 

between  us,  shall  be  done  "  he"  V°''""  '^'  ''''ff^ences 

h«"nted  and  scorched  it  b.  "","'"  ^^''^  ^ad  always 
in  the  case  of  he'tl'^rd  tl^  ^"'  ^"''^-""^  «- 
daughter.     "But  oh!  how  c'  Mr       u    '"  '''^'  °f  ^er 

Physically?"     He  chn=.  l,  ,     "'""  y""  ' " 

tiful!    But-so.edme^lil."     ;     "^''--o  beau- 

Thet.„3  sprang  t:M.^V;:^''s?°'-'^'''-'' 
herself  upon  his  misgivin.   andT'^  ''"'''''y  '^^^^^ 

hoth  in  herself  and  him   ^h"  ,     .      '°  ''^"^  ■'  *^»y. 
-P-vement  i„   sleep   and  """^  '^'^^  """Cher's 

>-- increased  power  of.    i!''^"'''^'   »!"  ^cheerfulness, 
-"tful,  her  White  brow  Ju'r  f;    "^j;^  ■"---.  ^Wt 

°  With  pain,  even  while 
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her  hand  lay  warm  in  Meynell's.  He  must  needs  com- 
fort her;  must  needs  disavow  his  own  impression.  After 
all,  what  value  had  such  an  impression  beside  the  judg- 
ment of  her  daily  and  hourly  watchfulness? — the  favour- 
able opinion  too,  so  she  insisted,  of  their  local  doctor. 

As  they  walked  home,  he  startled  her  by  saying  that 
he  should  only  have  three  days  in  the  valley. 

"Three  days!"     She  looked  her  remonstrance. 

"You  know  the  trial  begins  next  week.?" 

Yes,  she  knew,  but  had  understood  that  the  pleadings 
were  all  ready,  and  that  a  North-Western  train  would 
take  him  to  London  in  six  hours. 

"I  have  to  preach  at  St.  Hilda's,  Westminster,"  he 
said,  with  a  shrug,  and  a  look  of  distaste. 

Mary  asked  questions,  and  discovered  that  the  sermon 
would  no  doubt  be  made  the  opportunity  for  something 
like  a  demonstration;  and  that  he  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  it. 

She  perceived,  indeed,  a  certain  general  flagging  of  the 
merely  combative  forces  in  him,  not  without  dismay. 
Such  moments  of  recoil  are  natural  to  such  men  —  half 
saints,  half  organizers.  The  imr.cdiate  effect  of  her 
perception  of  it  was  to  call  out  something  heroic  and 
passionate  in  herself.  She  was  very  sweet,  and  very 
young;  there  were  eighteen  years  between  them;  and  yet 
in  these  very  first  hours  of  their  engagement,  he  felt  her 
to  be  not  only  rest,  but  inspiration;  not  only  sympathy, 
but  strength. 
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theTr*""!  '^'l  """"'f  '^'  ""'^  ivy-covered  house,  on 
he.r  return  home,  Ma:y  broke  from  him.  Her  ste;  on 
he  gravel  was  heard  by  Catharine.  She  came  quicklj 
o  the  door  and  stood  awaiting  them.     Mary  ran  fonvard 

■^to  T\  ';"^\'"'°  '^^  t-der  arms  that  drew  her 
mto  the  shadows  of  the  passage 

wi^iats:^:^^"^^'^'''"'''^""'^—^^ 
twowsr""'^'"^^^^"''^'^''^-^--^''- 

anf  letlL'lf "'  f  "^'u'^  '"™^''  ^'""■"^'  ^°  ^eynell, 
J"eeting.  '""  '"'  '°^  '""^  «^^^  ^'-.  ^  -"'» 

In!°''wK'^\''''^"'  ^'y^'  '^''^  ^'^y"^"  Pit'^h  his  tent  in 
Long  Wh.ndale.  Though  the  weather  broke,  and  Z 
amU.ar  ram  shrouded  the  fells,  he  and  Ma;y  walked 
ncessantly  among  them,  exploring  those  first  hours  of 
bve,  when  every  tone  and  touch  is  charged,  for  lovers, 
with  the  whole  meaning  of  the  worid.  And  in  the 
evenmgs  he  sat  between  the  two  women  in  the  little 
cottage  room,  reading  aloud  Catharine's  favourite  poet  ! 

^irin'tt         d","""  "°^  '''  "°-   ^--'  '^^^ 
new  mtimacy,  d.sclosmg  himself  ever  more  fully  and 

rootm     h.mself  ever  more  firmly  in  their  hean.'  ffis 

udden  alarm  as  to  Catharine's  health   passed   away 

of  the  troubles  ahead.     But  it  was  understood  that 


I  ;■ 
■'I 
1 

^  ■ 
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Mary  would  be  in  London  to  hear  him  preach  at  St. 
Hilda's. 

On  the  last  day  of  Meynell's  visit,  Catharine,  greatly 
to  her  surprise,  received  a  letter  from  Hester  Fox-Wilton. 

It  contained  a  breathless  account  of  an  evening  spent 
in  seeing  CEdipus  Rex  played  by  Mounet  Sully  at  the 
Comedie  Franfaise.  In  this  half-sophisticated  girl,  the 
famous  performance,  traditional  now  through  two  genera- 
tions of  playgoers,  had  clearly  produced  an  emotion 
whereof  the  expression  in  her  letter  greatly  disquieted 
Catharine  Elsmere.  She  felt  too  —  a  little  grimly  —  the 
humour  of  its  address  to  herself. 

"Tell  me  how  to  answer  it,  please,"  she  said,  handing 
it  to  Meynell  with  a  twitching  lip.  "It  is  a  language  I 
don't  understand!  And  why  did  they  take  her  to  such 
a  play?" 

Meynell  shared  her  disquiet.  For  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  a  remorseless  fate,  as  it  is  forever  shaped  and 
embodied  in  the  tale  of  CEdipus,  had  led  Hester  ap- 
parently to  a  good  deal  of  subsequent  browsing  in  the 
literature — the  magazine  articles  at  any  rate  — of  French 
determinism;  and  she  rattled  through  some  of  her  dis- 
coveries in  this  reckless  letter: 

"You  talked  to  me  so  nicely,  lear  Mrs.  Elsmere,  that 
last  evening  at  Upcote.  I  know  you  want  me  —  you 
want  everybody  —  'to  be  good!' 

"But  'being  good'  has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

"How  can  it?  —  such  creatures,  such  puppets  as  we 
are! 


c-^.; 
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^""-Mrs.  Elsmere!  — you  can'f  tt,;nl,      i. 
doctrine  it  is  after  all  -  IZ,  v  i"''  "^^^^  =  «°"d 

chance  Have  we  ajain:''  thesru^nrnf^odT^'    ^^^ 

^ea-.^'^^VnrolinriftTot  t-^^  ^^   - 

no  sort  of  good  bein^  ang'^"  X^Ho ! "    °'  "'"  '"'  "' 

"Part  nonsense,  part  bravado  "  «M  r^<„v.    • 
clea.  eyes,  with  haL  s.ile  LI:   toX^^r  -'^ 
It  makes  one  anxious."  ™eynell.       But 

His  puckered  brow  showed  his  assent 
I       ^^  «°°"  as  the  trial  is  over  — w!fi,;„       * 
certainly  — I  shall  n,n  ^„  ,  "  fortnight 

/       1  snail  run  over  to  see  them." 

I  „^^y"*^"  «"d  Mary  travelled   to  town         ether        A 
l^nZt^i^''^^^-  —   --^e 

,nof^h:f;^ft^--:^-«X-Meyn.^^ 

I  as^a^London  centre  for  the  Movement,  in^AlbeZle 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  in  tJ,.  K  -u- 
than  a  flutter  r.„  .u        ,     .  "  *"^  building 

ve  "  *  '""  "''°"8h  the  weU-filled  rooms     That 


■a 
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mined,  that  men  were  proud  to  be  on  Meynell's  jide  in 
such  a  battle.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  Arches 
Trial  was  to  begin.  Meynell  was  to  defend  himself;  and 
the  attention  of  the  country  would  be  fixed  upon  the 
duel  between  him  and  the  great  orthodox  counsel,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Marsh. 

Men  gathered  quickly  round  him.  Most  of  the  six 
clergy  who,  with  him,  had  launched  the  first  Modernist 
Manifesto,  were  present,  in  expectation  of  the  sermon  on 
the  morrow,  and  the  trial  of  the  following  week.  Ches- 
ham  and  Darwen,  his  co-defendants  in  the  Arches  suit, 
with  v/hom  he  had  been  in  constant  correspondence 
throughout  the  winter,  came  to  discuss  a  few  last  points 
and  understandings;  Treherne,  the  dear  old  scholar  in 
whose  house  they  had  met  to  draw  up  the  Manifesto, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Call  edral,  pressed  his  hand  and 
launched  a  Latin  quotation;  Rollin,  fat,  untidy  anu 
talkative  as  ever,  could  not  refrain  jrom  "interviewing" 
Meynell,  for  a  weekly  paper;  while  Derrick,  the  Socialist 
and  poet,  talked  to  him  in  a  low  voice  and  with  eye; 
that  blazed,  of  certain  "brotherhoods"  that  had  been 
spreading  the  Modernist  faith,  and  Modernist  Sacra- 
ments among  the  slums  of  a  great  midland  town. 

And  in  the  voices  that  spoke  to  him,  and  the  eyes 
that  met  his,  Meynell  could  not  but  realize  a  wide  and 
warm  sympathy,  an  eagerness  to  make  amends  —  some- 
times a  half  confessed  compunction  for  a  passing  doubt. 

He  stood  among  them,  haggard  and  worn,  but  steeped 
in  a  content  and  gratitude  that  had  more  sources  than 
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■'  -very  part  with  aTauH'-  "'  ''"'''''•  ""^^^^^ 

ature.  pontics     he  best       f"  "r''"''"«  '"^"-'  "^"- 

of^things  inward'aL  spi'tua;:  °"""'  ^"'  ^'"^'^  ^'«" 
Can  M^/i'  (/ry  bones  live?" 
As  Meynell  gave  out  the  text    tt,.r. 
remembered  the  cictur.  Tnt\.         ""^'^  "^"^  ^''° 
study   at   Edl!  on       1°f^'^''^"«'"8i"  Newman's 
below  it.    ''''«'''"°"'   ''"'^   'h°»-'   -me   words   written 

' Can  these  dry  bones  lief'" c«  \t  ,     . 

despair,  of  his  bLed  U^ersL  aST/"  r'J  "'^'^ '" 
in  the  early  years  after  hlT!^^!^'  '"'^  °f  ^"gl'^h  religion, 
Rome     And  nn  .        '^""'"'^  Anglicanism  for 

question  1  he  ve  of  a^"  '"°''"^"  "'^'^  ^'^^  "^^ 
^e.enerate  or  .^^^ Z^^^JT  T'  ^^ 
g'ven  by  Newman  and  the  Tractarian  t' /      ™-''"''" 

'ts  way  through  mnumerable  channels  of 


:;l 
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the  national  life  as  a  fertilizing  and  redeeming  force.  It 
had  transformed  education,  law,  science  and  history. 
Yet  its  own  soul  had  hungered.  And  now,  thanks  to  that 
inner  necessity  which  governs  the  spiritual  progress  of 
men,  the  great  Liberal  Movement,  enriched  with  a 
thousand  conquests,  was  sweeping  back  into  the  spiritual 
field;  demanding  its  just  share  in  the  National  Church; 
and  laying  its  treasures  at  the  feet  of  a  Christ,  unveiled, 
illuminated,  by  its  own  labour,  by  the  concentrated  and 
passionate  effort  of  a  century  of  human   intelligence. 

Starting  from  this  conception  —  the  full  citizen-right 
within  the  Church  of  both  Liberal  and  High  Churchman 
—  the  first  part  of  Meynell's  sermon  became  a  movmg 
appeal  for  religious  freedom;  freedom  of  development 
and  "variation,"  within  organized  Christianity  itself. 
Simpler  Creeds,  modernized  tests,  alternative  forms,  a 
"unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  —  with  these 
ideas  the  Modernist  preacher  built  up  the  vision  of  a 
Reformed  Church,  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  resting 
on  a  democratic  government,  yet  tenderly  jealous  of  its 
ancient  ceremonies,  so  long  as  each  man  might  inter- 
pret them  "as  he  was  able,"  and  they  were  no  longer 
made  a  source  of  tyranny  .ind  exclusion. 

Then,  from  the  orthodox  opponent  in  whose  eyes  the 
Modernist  faith  was  a  mere  beggarly  remnant,  Meyncll 
turned  to  the  sceptic  for  whom  it  was  only  a  modified 
superstition.  An  eloquent  prelude,  dealing  with  the  pr^ 
conceptions,  the  modern  philosophy  and  psychologj' 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  religious  thouf  n  to-day  —  and 
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the  r«t  of  the  .ermon  flowed  on  into  what  all  P.  •    • 

the  ChH.t  of  a  HeliL  Jd     uda':' :^Ir'"^?'--•''«^ 
verts;  as  St.  Francis   in  tf,.  rr    u  "'''"*  "^O"- 

Lord  of  Poverty  an!  W  u'Z  ''"'  P'-"='"=<^  ^^e 

je^ojatic  inSd::  rs'r  nV;  t:t  ^^^'^'^^'^ ''- 

English  nascent  democracy  Testament  to  the 

*ith  Meynell's  Chr-st  '''"  P'^^^er.     So 

«°t  the  me.e  ethl    ptph,     ~  -"°°<^  J""''"'"' 
theology;  but  the  Kina  If         •  •  """"  Professorial 

of  men;    repeating  fofeveTI;  S-  /T  •^°"''"'="«» 

a  Divine  .-nfluenceVs   I!      ,  ^e^"  ,'"  ^''°'" 

constraining  message:  "This  do  in  u    """""^  "'"^ 

'"Of  me  -  and  of  all  th.       . '"  ^^embrance  of  me." 

innocent,  of  all  the  ag       n  m'e"-  o     d"  "^'^ "'  ^"  ^'^ 
Vmbolized  in  me-    a'  It       ^'""^'"6  ^^rough  me  - 

tH«  lurks  in  man..    L'Toffo^Ch""" '"  ^''^  "^''" 
Are  you  for  Crue.ty  _™  W°   A         "  V"""  ^""• 

o^B^ut,.  choosri_:Lc;^rtL3tyr  ^-^— 

The  Chnst  who  thus  speaks  to  you  and  me.  my 
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brethren,  is  no  longer  a  man  made  God,  a  God  made  man. 
Those  categories  of  thought,  for  us,  are  past.  But 
neither  is  he  merely  the  crucified  Galilean,  the  Messianic 
prophet  of  the  first  century.  For  by  a  mysterious  and 
unique  destiny  —  unique  at  least  in  degree  —  that  life 
and  death  have  become  Spirit  and  Idea.  The  Power 
behind  the  veil,  the  Spirit  .'.  jm  whom  issues  the  world, 
has  made  of  them  a  lyre,  enchanted  and  immortal, 
through  which  He  breathes  His  music  into  men.  The 
setting  of  the  melod.  varies  with  the  generations,  but 
the  melody  remai..8.  And  as  we  listen  to  it  to-day,  ex- 
pressed through  the  harmonies  of  that  thought  which  is 
ourselves  —  blood  of  our  blood,  life  of  our  life  —  we  arc 
listening  now,  listening  always,  as  the  disciples  listened 
in  Naz.ireth,  to  the  God  within  us,  the  very  God  who  was 
'in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.' 

"Of  that  God,  all  life  is  in  some  sense,  the  sacramental 
e\piession.  But  in  the  course  of  ages  some  sacraments 
and  symbols  of  the  divine  are  approved  and  verified 
beyond  others  —  immeasu,  ably  beyond  others.  This  is 
what  has  happened  —  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  by  the 
special  will  and  purpose  of  God  —  with  the  death-unto- 
life  —  with  the  Cross  of  Christ.     .     .     . 

"The  symbol  of  the  Cross  is  concerned  with  our  per- 
sonal and  profoundest  being.  But  the  symbol  of  the 
Kingdom  is  social,  collective  —  the  power  of  every 
reformer,  every  servant  of  men.     .     .     . 

"Many  thinkers,"  said  the  preacher,  in  his  concluding 
passage,  while  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  head  sprinkled 
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religions,  but  in  this  it  is  unique,  that  it  gave  Jesus  of 
,^""^^.^  his  opportunity,  and  that  from  ft  has    prune 

iSr::,    'r^'-    .J""'  ''''''-'  '^  with  the  z 
o  a  child,  he  l.ved  in  it;  he  died  for  it;  and  by  means  of  ^t 

h.s  spiritual  genius,  his  faithfulness  unto  deartran, 

ormed  a  world.     He  died  indeed,  overwhelmed;  with  the" 

pathetic  cry  o       tter  defeat  upon  his  lips.    And   the 

leading  races  of  .-nankind  have  knelt  ever  since  to  the 

m.ghty  spirit  who  dared  not  only  to  conceiv^and  found 

.nH  T^r  /,  '*''"  '^'^'"^  "«h'  °f  ^"vice,  of  suffer  ne 
and  of  death!  Only  through  tribulation  and  w"- 
hrough  the  peirasmos  or  sore  trial  of  the  world  -ac- 
cording to  Messianic  belie.,  could  the  Kin»T  T 
realized,  and  Messiah  revealed.  J  w-thfm'  "I, 
conception  of  Jesus,  inspired  by  the  1^:1  n'  p^an^d 
prophecy  of  bis  nation,  that  he  might,  as  tl'tlZt 
Servant,  conc.nrate  in  h.aself  the  . offering  due  fZ 
h^  race,  and  from  the  world,  and  by  his  death  brfn^ 
about  — vioiently,  "by  fore-"  — tl,„  ^  .  •  ,  ^ 
Soirit    th.  R  ""^  outpouring  of  the 

gmt    the  Resurrection,  and  the  dawn  of  the  heavenly 
K.ngdom.    He  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  d>;  he  provoTed 
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hi*  death;  he  died.  And  from  the  Resurrection  visions 
which  followed  naturally  on  such  a  life  and  death,  in- 
spired by  such  conceptions,  and  breathing  them  with  such 
power  into  the  souls  of  other  men,  arose  the  Christian 
Church. 

"The  Parousia  for  which  the  Lord  had  looked,  delayed. 
It  delays  still.  The  scope  and  details  of  the  Messianic 
dream  itself  mean  nothing  to  us  any  more. 

"But  its  spirit  is  immortal.  The  vision  of  a  kingdom 
of  Heaven  —  a  polity  of  the  soul,  within,  or  superseding 
the  earthly  polity  —  once  interfused  with  man's  thought 
and  life,  has  proved  to  be  imperishable,  a  thing  that 
cannot  die. 

"Oniy  it  must  be  realized  afresh  from  age  to  age; 
embodied  afresh  in  the  conceptions  and  the  language 
of  successive  generations. 

"And  these  developing  embodiments  and  epiphanies 
of  the  kingdom  can  only  be  brought  into  being  by  the 
method  of  Christ  —  that  is  to  say,  by  'violence.' 

"Again  and  again  has  the  kingdom  'suffered  violence' 
—  has  been  brought  fragmentarily  into  the  world  'by 
force'  —  by  the  only  irresistible  force  —  that  of  suffering, 
of  love,  of  self-renouncing  faith. 

||To  that  'force'  we,  as  religious  Reformers,  appeal. 

"The  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven 
do  not  express  the  whole  thought  of  Christ.  When  the 
work  of  preparation  is  over,  still  men  must  brace  them- 
selves, as  their  Master  did,  to  the  last  stroke  of  'violence' 
—  to  a  final  effort  of  resolute,  and,  if  need  be,  revolu- 
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tionary  action -to  the  'violence'  that  brings  idea,  to 
t>irth  and  shapci  them  into  deeds. 

p"^'.''"  '°  ^'°''""'  °'  "'"  ""^'J  ««  that  tl,c 
Chnstun  Church  owed  it,  beginning;  and  it  i,  thi.  same 
violence  that  must,  as  the  generations  rise  and  fall 
constantly  maintain  it  among  men.  "lu  cut  away  the 
old  at  need  and  graft  in  the  new,  .equires  the  high  cour- 
age and  the  resolute  hand  of  faith.  Only  so  can  the 
Cunstian  Life  renew  itseli;  on'  so  can  efficacy  and  move- 
ment return  to  powers  exhausted  or  degenerate;  only 
so   can  tliese  dry  bones  live!'" 

Amid  the  throng  .»  it  moved  outward  i,  to  the  bustle 
of  Wertmmster.  FIa:.man  found  himself  ru'  ing  shoulders 
wth^dward  N..:.am.  Norham  walked  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  smiling  to  himself. 

"A  little  persecution,!"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  , 
he  looked  up  —  "and  how  it  would  go!" 

"Well  — the  persecution  begins  this  week  — in  the 
Court  of  Arches." 

"Persecu^on- nonsense!  You  mean  'p,.,paganda.> 
I  understand  Meynell's  defence  will  proceed  on  totally 

°Tv ""•  ^^ """""  ^  "e^^  "'^l'  P°i°t  on  its  merits ?" 
Yes  The  Voysey  Judgment  gave  him  his  cue. 
Vou  will  remember,  Voysey  was  attacked  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  day -old  Lord  Hatherley-as  a 
pnvate  clergyman,'  who  'of  his  own  mere  will,  not  found- 
ing himself  upon  any  critical  inquiry,  but  simply  upon 
h.s  own  taste  and  judgment'  maintained  certain  heresies. 
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Now  Meynell,  I  imagine,  will  give  his  judges  enough  of 
'critical  inquiry'  before  they  have  done  with  him!" 

Norham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"All  very  well!     Why  did  he  sign  the  Articles?" 

"He  signed  them  at  four-and-twenty!"  said  Flaxman 
hotly.  "Will  you  maintain  that  a  system  which  insists 
upon  a  man's  beliefs  at  forty-four  being  identical  with  his 
beliefs  at  twenty-four  is  not  condemned  ipso  facto!" 

"Oh  I  know  what  you  say!  —  I  know  what  you  say!" 
cried  Norham  good-humouredly.  "We  shall  all  be  saying 
it  in  Parliament  presently  —  Good  heavens!  Well,  I 
shall  look  into  the  court  to-morrow,  if  I  can  possibly 
find  an  hour,  and  hear  Meynell  fire  away." 

"As  Home  Secretary,  you  may  get  in!"  —  laughea 
Flaxman  —  "on  no  other  terms.  There  isn't  a  seat  to 
be  had  —  there  hasn't  been  for  weeks." 

The  trial  came  on.  The  three  suits  from  the  Mark- 
borough  diocese  took  precedence,  and  were  to  be  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  others  —  test  cases  —  from  different  parts 
of  England.  But  on  the  Markborough  suits  everything 
turned.  The  Modernist  defendants  everywhere  had 
practically  resolved  on  the  same  line  of  defence;  on  the 
same  appeal  from  the  mind  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  mind  of  the  twentieth;  from  creeds  and  formularies 
to  history;  from  a  dyir  ■:>  to  a  living  Church. 

The  chief  counsel  for  the  promoters,  Sir  Wilfrid  Marsh, 
made  a  calm,  almost  a  conciliatory  opening.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  height,  with  a  large,  clean-shaven  face,  a 
domed  head  and  smooth  straight  hair,  still  jetty  black. 
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He  wore  a  look  of  quiet  assurance  and  was  clearly  a  man 
of  all  the  virtues;  possessing  a  portly  wife  and  a  tribe  of 
daughters. 

His  speech  was  marked  in  all  its  earlier  sections  by  a 
studied  liberality  and  moderation.  "I  am  not  going  to 
appeal,  sir,  for  that  judgment  in  the  promoters'  favour 
which  I  confidently  claim,  on  any  bigoted  or  obscurantist 
lines.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  learned  Church;  she 
is  also  a  Church  of  wide  liberties." 

No  slavish  submission  to  the  letter  of  the  Articles  on 
the  Liturgy  was  now  demanded  of  any  man.  Subscrip- 
tion had  been  relaxed;  the  final  judgment  in  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  case  had  given  a  latitude  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scrip  ure,  of  which,  as  many  recent  books  showed,  the 
clergy  —  "  I  refer  now  to  men  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy  " 

—  had  taken  reasonable  advantage;  prayer-book  revision 
"within  the  limits  of  the  faith,"  if  constantly  retarded 
by  the  divisions  of  the  faithful,  was  still  probable;  both 
High  Churchmen  and  Broad  Churchmen  —  here  an  aside 
dropped  out,  "so  far  as  Broad  Churchmen  still  exist!"  — 
are  necessary  to  the  Church. 

But  there  are  limits.     "Critical  inquiry,  sir,  if  you  will 

—  reasonable  liberty,  within  the  limits  of  our  formularies 
and  a  man's  ordination  vow  —  by  all  means! 

"But  certain  things  are  vital!  With  certain  funda- 
mental beliefs  let  no  one  suppose  that  either  the 
bishops,  or  convocation,  or  these  Church  courts,  or 
Parliament,  or  what  the  defendants  are  pleased  to  call 
the  nation  "  [one  must  imagine  the  fine  gesture  of  a  sweep- 
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ing  hand]  "can  meddle."  The  animus  imponentis  is  not 
that  of  the  Edwardian  or  Elizabethan  legislation,  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Bishops!  it  is  that  of  the  Christian 
Church  itself!  —  handing  down  the  depositum  fidei  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times. 

"  The  Creeds,  sir,  are  vital!  Put  aside  Homilies,  Articles, 
the  judgments  and  precedents  of  the  Church  Courts  —  all 
these  are,  in  this  struggle,  beside  the  mark.  Concen- 
trate on  the  Creeds!  Let  us  examine  what  the  defendants 
in  these  suits  have  made  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom." 

The  evidence  was  plain.  Regarded  as  historical  state- 
ment, The  defendants  had  dealt  drastically  and  destruc- 
tively with  the  Creeds  of  Christendom;  no  less  than 
with  the  authority  of  "Scripture,"  understanding  "auth- 
ority" in  any  technical  sense. 

It  was  indeed  the  chief  Modernist  contention,  as  the 
o:ator  showed,  that  formal  creeds  were  mere  "land- 
marks in  the  Church's  life,"  crystalli2ations  of  thought, 
that  were  no  sooner  formed  than  they  became  subject 
to  the  play,  both  dissolvent  and  regenerating,  of  the 
Christian  consciousness. 

"And  so  you  come  to  that  inconceivable  entity,  a 
Church  without  a  creed — a  mere  chaos  of  private  opinion, 
where  each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself." 

On  this  theme.  Sir  Wilfrid  —  who  was  a  man  of  sin- 
gularly strong  private  opinions,  of  all  kinds  and  on  all 
subjects  —  spoke  for  a  whole  day;  from  the  rising  almost 
to  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

At  the  end  of  it  Canon  Domal  and  a  barrister  friend,  a 
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devont  Churchman,  walked  back   toward    the  Temple 
along  the  Embankment. 

The  walk  was  very  silent,  until  midway  the  barrister 
said  abruptly  — 

"Is  it  any  plainer  to  you  now,  than  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
began  what  authority  -  if  any  -  there  is  in  the  English 
Church;  or  what  limits -if  any -there  are  to  private 
judgment  within  it?" 

Dornal  hesitated. 

"My  answer,  of  course,  is  Sir  Wilfrid's.  We  have  the 
Creeds." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  a  moment.  Then  the  first 
speaker  said: 

"A  generation  ago  would  you  not  have  said  —  what 
also  Sir  Wilfrid  carefully  avoided  saying  -  'We  have  the 
scriptures.  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Dornal  despondently. 

"And  as  to  the  Creeds,"  the  other  resumed,  after 
another  pause  -  "Do you  think  that  one  per  cent,  of  the 
Christians  that  you  and  I  know  believe  in  the  Descent 
into  Hell,  or  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body?" 

Dornal  made  no  reply. 

Cyril  Fenton  also  walked  home  with  a  young  priest 
just  ordained.  Both  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
the  later  portions  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  speech,  which  had 
seemed  to  them  tainted  in  several  passages  with  Erastian 
complacency  tov.-ard  the  State.  Parliament  especially 
and  a  possible  intervention  of  Parliament,  ought  never 
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to  have  been  so  much  as  mentioned  —  even  for  denun- 
ciation —  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

'Parliament.'"  cried  Fenton,  coming  to  a  sudden  stop 
beside  the  water  in  St.  James'  Park,  his  eyes  afire,  "What 
is  Parliament  but  the  lay  synod  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land!" 

During  the  three  days  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  speech,  Meynell 
took  many  notes,  and  he  became  perforce  very  familiar 
with  some  of  the  nearer  faces  in  the  audience  day  after 

day;  with  the  Bishop  of  S ,  lank  and   long-jawed, 

with  reddish  hair  tui.iing  to  gray,  a  deprecating  manner 
in  society,  but  in  the  pulpit  a  second  Warburton  for  truc- 

ulence  and  fire;  the  Bishop  of  D ,  beloveH,  ugly, 

short-sighted,  the  purest  and  humblest  soul  alive;  learned, 
mystical,  poetical,  in  much  sympathy  with  the  Mod- 
ernists, yet  deterred  by  the  dread  of  civil  war  within  the 
Church,  a  master  of  the  Old  Latin  Versions,  and  too  apt 
to  address  schoolgirls  on  the  charms  of  textual  criticism; 

the  Bishop  of  F ,  courtly,  peevish  and  distrusted;  the 

Dean  of  Markborough,  with  the  green  shade  over  his  eyes, 
and  fretful  complaint  on  his  lips  of  the  "infection"  gen- 
erated by  every  Modernist  incumbent;  and  near  him 
Professor  Vetch,  with  yet  another  divinity  professor  beside 
him,  a  young  man,  short  and  slight,  with  roving,  grass- 
hopper eyes. 

The  temperature  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  address  rose  day  by 
day,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed  thunderously 
in  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  ethics  of  the  Modernist 
position,  and  on  the  personal  honesty  and  veracity  of 
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each  and  every  Modernist  holding  office  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  cla.mmg  sentences  of  immediate  deprivation 
agamst  the  defendants,  of  their  vicarages  and  „  ^ 
benaes,  and  of  all  profits  and  benefits  derived  there  rom 
unless  w.thm  a  week  from  this  day  they  (the  defenda  " 
should  expressly  and  unreservedly  retract  the  severa 
errors  m  which  they  have  so  offended  " 

The  court  broke  up  in  a  clamour  of  excitement  and 
d.scu,s,on.  wnh  crowds  of  country  parishioners  st^ndi^g 
outs.de  .  greet  the  three  i„crimina,.d  priests  as  they^ 

The  following  morning  Meynell  rose.  And  for  one 
bnlhant  week,  his  defence  of  the  Modernist  position  hZ 
the  attention  of  Eng^.nd.  l^osuion  neld 

haL"d  Blh""*;  n   *?  '^^  °'  ''^  ^P^^^^'  ^he  white- 
haired  Bishop  of  Dunchester,  against  whom  proceedings 

L^  si"  '''"  ""  ^'^  Archbishop's  Cou'rt,  said  fo 

.re'lf  rer'   '"'',  ^'^°"   ^   ^''   ^°^"   '^'^^  -"-  two 

irnoM      T\    ''''"    '"    England -Newman    and 

ft    f.  .?''^-      ^^""''^  ^^"^   prematurely,   at  the 

th?a       f      J'"  '"'  ^^'"^"^'  ^'«°-^  Newman  lived  to 
the  age  of  e.ghty-nme,  and  to  be  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman 

Church     H,s  Anglican  influence,  continued,  modified  dis- 

nbuted  b,  the  High  Ch...  movement,  has  lasted  tui 

now.    Tcday  we  have  been  listening  again,  as  it  were,  to 

lost  m    42.     Arnold  was  a  devoutly  orthodox  believer 
snatched  from  life  in  the  very  birth-hour  of  that  New 
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Learning  of  which  we  claim  to  be  the  children.  But  a 
church  of  free  men,  coextensive  with  the  nation,  gather- 
ing into  one  fold  every  English  man,  woman  and  child, 
that  was  Arnold's  dream,  just  as  it  is  Meynell's.  .  .  . 
And  yet  though  the  voice,  the  large  heart,  the  fearless 
mind,  and  the  broad  sympathies  were  Arnold's,  some  of 
the  governing  ideas  were  Newman's.  As  I  listened,  I 
seemed"  —  the  old  man's  look  glowed  ruddeuly  —  "to 
see  the  two  great  leaders,  the  two  foes  of  a  century  ago, 
standing  side  by  s-.de,  twin  brethren  in  a  neiv  battl*", 
growing  out  of  the  old,  with  a  great  mingled  host  behind 
them." 


Each  day  the  court  was  crowded,  and  though  Meynell 
seemed  to  be  addressing  his  judges,  he  was  in  truth 
speaking  quite  as  consciously  to  a  sweet  woman's  face 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  crowded  hall.  Mary  went  into 
the  long  wrestle  with  him,  as  it  were,  and  lived  through 
every  moment  of  it  at  his  side.  Then  ir  the  evening 
there  were  half  hours  of  utter  silence,  when  he  would 
sit  ivith  her  hands  in  his,  just  gathering  strength  for  the 
morrow. 

Six  days  of  Meyr.  ;ll's  speech  were  over.  On  the  seventh 
the  Court  opened  amid  the  buzz  of  excitement  and  alarm. 
The  chief  defendant  in  the  suit  was  not  present,  and  had 
sent  —  so  counsel  whispered  to  each  other  —  a  hurried 
note  to  the  judge  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  absent 
through  the  whole  remainder  of  the  trial  owing  to  "urgent 
private  business." 
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with  Meryon.     I  J  t'  ParU  t       •  u''^  ''A''^^"  '^^  " 
Praythatl:nayfifdher!-R.M?''  '-°'''  "^  °""' 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  mildness  of  the  winter  had  passed  away. 
A  bleak  February  afternoon  lay  heavy  on  Long 
Whindaie.  A  strong  and  bitter  wind  from  the 
north  blew  down  the  valley  with  occasional  spits  and 
snatchco  of  snow,  not  enough  as  yet  to  whiten  the 
heights,  but  prophesying  a  wild  night  and  a  heavy  fall. 
The  blasts  in  the  desolate  upper  reach  of  the  dale  were  so 
fierce  that  a  shepherd  on  the  path  leading  over  the  pass 
to  Marly  Head  could  scarcely  hold  himself  upright 
against  them.  Tempestuous  sounds  filled  all  the  upper 
and  the  lower  air.  From  the  high  ridges  came  deep  re- 
verberating notes,  a  roaring  in  the  wind;  while  the  trees 
along  the  stream  sent  forth  a  shriller  voice,  as  they 
whistled  and  creaked  and  tossed  in  the  eddying  gusts. 
Cold  gray  clouds  were  beating  from  the  north,  hanging 
now  over  the  cliffs  on  the  western  side,  now  over  the  bare 
screes  and  steep  slopes  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
walls.  Gray  or  inky  black,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  .ocks 
cut  into  the  gloomy  sky;  while  on  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
blanched  grass  and  winding  stream  seemed  alike  to  fly 
scourged  before  the  persecuting  wind. 

A  trap  —  Westmoreland  calls  it  a  car  —  a  kind  of  box 
on  wheels,  was  approaching  the  head  of  the  dale  from  th' 
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direction  of  WhinborouKh      r- „„       ^  "' 

Aye,  for  sure."     Thpm,„      ■. 
«t  the  lady  he  had  brou27        ^ ''"°°'"='' ^""""'^'x 
She  wa,  quite  a  younL  S  h  ""  '^'l'"''°-"g''  -'tatioa 
°ne-     But  there  seemed  £  h      ^"'T'''  ""'^  ^  '"->"J^°'"e 
She  looked  so  turnWed  r^d.^r    "' ''*'^^"  ^'^^ ''- 

Hester  Fox-Wilton  took  out  h 
with  an  uncertain  hand  one  ^""''  '"'^  P''"^  '-im 

ing  on  the  road,  where  1  driv  "T  °J  '""^  ^'^'"'"g'  f^"' 
Then  she  raised  the  sml  b  ".'"u '''' ^'■°-"'^'' ^- ^h^m. 
in  the  car,  and  turned  1;'  ''"'  ""''  '^^^'^  ^'^^  her 

-wt;::---;--.a„       he  mounted 

the  lane  hid  the  lady  fromllm  '''  ''^''  ^^"»  °f 

-^^SnX^:;;n'lT--^  She 

hand  wall,  wi-iher  bagbe  side  h"'  """T  '^"^^^'^  ">«  '^f- 
at  the  little  house.  It  wa  '  .t'  T'  ^'""^  '°°'^-« 
-en  on  this  bitter  afteZn  "^  T  '"''  ^"''''^  P'^'"' 
^aa  a  glow  of  firelight-  wh"!;  "  ""'  °^  '^'  -'"do-s 
S-e  it  adainty,  rl^e^lo^  .Tj'rsr";-. ^^^^ere 
""",  snd  It  stood  picturesquely 
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within  the  shelter  of  its  trees,  and  of  the  yew  hedge  which 
encircled  the  garden. 

Yet  Hester  shivered  as  she  looked  at  it.  She  was  very 
imperfectly  clothed  for  such  an  afternoon,  in  a  serge 
jacket  and  skirt  supplemented  by  a  small  fur  collarette, 
which  she  drew  closer  round  her  neck  from  time  to 
time,  as  though  in  a  vain  effort  t'j  get  warm.  But  she 
was  not  conscious  of  doing  so,  nor  of  the  cold  as  cold. 
All  her  bodily  sensations  were  mijerable  and  uncomfort- 
able. But  she  was  only  actively  aware  of  the  thoughts 
racing  through  her  mind. 

There  they  were,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her  —  Mary 
and  Mrs.  Elsmere  —  in  the  warm,  cosy  little  houiie, 
without  an  idea  that  she,  Hester,  the  wretched,  disgraced 
Hester,  was  sitting  in  the  lane  so  close  to  them.  And  yet 
they  were  pe:naps  thinking  of  her  —  they  must  have 
often  thought  about  her  in  the  last  fortnight.  Mrs. 
Elsmere  must  of  course  have  been  sorry.  Good  people 
were  always  sorry  when  such  things  happened.  And 
Mary?  —  who  was  eight  years  older  —  older!  than  this 
girl  of  eighteen  who  sat  there,  sickened  by  life,  conscious 
of  a  dead  wall  of  catastrophe  drawn  between  her  and  the 
future. 

Should  she  go  to  them?  Should  she  open  their  door 
and  say  —  "Here  I  am!  —  Horrible  things  have  happened. 
No  decent  person  will  ever  know  me  or  speak  to  me 
again.  But  you  said  —  you'd  help  me  —  if  I  wanted  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  lie  —  like  all  the  rest?" 

Then  as  the  reddened  eyelids  fell  with  sheer  fatigue, 
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°^J«t  n,  .  to  be  dreamed  o/r^r''^' *"■'"'»*«"• 

foothold  s,.e  had  a,L.'' .thT  ^'  "^""«  ^^^  the 
She  ro,e  hastily. 

«"''  I  can't  stand  th'a t      wL  L~"/''^-^"''  ^^^  -"h  me. 
on  earth  shall  I  go?"  ^''^  «""='    Where 

w'h1etV7Xv.r  .!•"  ■V""'-^  '^«-.  -.'. 

-"h  the  loneliness  a:d'ba;:„n\  'ff  ''■'"^'  ^'^ 
«°  .n„  opened  doors  of  sheS  ?  t  "^"'=^'  *''«- 
'-'th  the  advancing  gloom  and  u  t"'*"  "  »'"='  '"SO' 
t«»ed  and  stung  hcl-  '"'  ''"=  '''«<=^  '^'nd  thaT 

A  little  Way  un  th.  i 
-to  the  Elsmerc?  g^"^  tlT  I  T""  ^'^'^  ^'>«  '^^^ 
-8  the  gate,  she  pice  "it  in  ^     t^"  '^  -'^  ^P- 
the  lane,  drawing  her  fur  ^ounfh  J  '^'  ""  '^°^'^ 

^°|f-^  '^"""'^  ''"'  and  shivering  with 

I'll  think  a  bit—"  .i,       •. 
^hat  to  say.     Perhaps  Viul^  h"  '""'^-"I'"  think 

^en  she  reached  th  ''  '°°"-" 

"ncen,;„,y,„^^      ^  «  n-a-n  road  again,  she  looked 

f  the  long  dreary  road  b a'ck^m"?'     ^''^  thought 
^-     «^-"-d  toward  thetalSet,         ^^ 
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(he  might  find  a  houic  which  would  talcc  her  in.  The 
driver  had  said  there  was  a  farm  which  let  lodgings  in 
the  summer.  She  had  money  —  some  pounds  at  any 
rate;  that  was  all  right.  And  she  was  not  hungry.  She 
had  arrived  at  a  junction  station  five  miles  from  Whin- 
borough  by  a  night  train.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  had  found  herself  turned  out  of  the  express,  with  no 
train  to  take  her  on  to  Whinborough.  But  there  was  a 
sta.'.on  hotel,  a.id  she  had  engaged  a  room  and  ordered  a 
fire.  There  she  had  thrown  herself  down  without  un- 
dressing on  the  bed,  and  had  slept  heavily  for  four  or  five 
hours.  Then  she  had  had  some  breakfast,  and  had  taken 
a  midday  train  to  Whinborough,  and  a  trap  to  Long 
Whindale. 

She  had  travelled  straight  from  Nice  without  stoppmg. 
She  would  not  let  herself  think  now  as  she  hurried  along 
the  !  nely  road  what  it  was  she  had  fled  from,  what  it 
was  liiat  had  befallen.  The  slightest  glimpse  into  this 
past  made  her  begin  to  sob,  she  put  it  away  from  her 
with  all  her  strength.  But  she  had  had,  of  course,  to 
.^ccide  where  she  should  go,  with  whom  she  should  take 

refuge.  ,      .     j      j 

Not  with  Uncle  Richard,  whom  she  had  deceived  and 
defied.  Not  with  "Aunt  Alice."  No  sooner  did  the 
vision  of  that  delicate  withered  face,  that  slender  form 
come  before  her,  than  it  brought  with  it  terrible  fancies. 
Her  conduct  had  probably  killed  "Aunt  Alice."  She 
did  not  want  to  think  about  her. 

But  Mrs.  Elsmere  knew  all  about  bad  men,  and  girls 
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who  got  into  trouble.  She,  He.tcr.  knew,  frc..,i  a  few 
t^mg,  ,he  had  heard  people  .ay  -  thing,  that  no  one 
.upposed  .he  had  lu.,rd  -  that  Mr..  Elsmere  had  given 
year,  ofher  life,  and  .acrificed  her  health,  to  "rescue" 
work.     The  re.cue  of  girl,  from   such   men  as  Philip? 

How  could  they  be  rescued.'  — when 

All  that  wa.  nonsense.  But  the  face,  the  eyes  -  the 
.hmmg,  loving  eye.,  the  motherly  arms -yes,  those, 
Hester  confessed  to  herself,  she  had  thirsted  for.  Thcv 
had  brought  her  all  the  way  from  Nice  to  thi.  northern 
valley -thi.  bleak,  forbidding  country.  She  shivered 
agam  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  made  her  way  painfully 
agamsi;  the  wind.  ^ 

Yet  now  she  was  flying  even  from  Catharine  Elsmere- 
even  from  those  tender  eye.  that  haunted  her. 

The  road  turned  toward  a  bridge,  and  on  the  other 
..de  of  the  bndge  degenerated  into  a  rough  and  s-ony 
bndle  path,  giving  acce..  to  two  gray  far,  ,s  ben<vh 
th,  western  fell.  On  the  near  side  of  the  bridge  ..,c 
road  became  a  cart-track  leading  to  the  far  end  of  the 
dale. 

Hester  paused  irresolute  on  the  bridge,  and  looked 
back  toward  Burwood.  A  light  appeared  in  what  was 
no  doubt  the  sitt--ng-room  window.  A  lamp  perhaps 
that  m  view  of  the  premature  darkening  of  the  afternoon 
by  the  heavy  storm-clouds  from  the  north,  a  servant  had 
lust  brought  in.  Hester  watched  it  in  a  kind  of  panic 
foreseeing  the  moment  when  the  curtains  would  be  drawn 
and  the  light  shut  out  from  her.     She  thought  of  the  little 
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room  within,  the  warm  firelight,  Mary  with  her  beautiful 
hair  —  and  Mrs.  Elsmere.  They  were  perhaps  working 
and  reading  —  as  though  that  were  all  there  were  to  do 
and  think  about  in  the  world!  No,  no!  after  all  they 
couldn't  be  very  peaceful  —  or  very  cheerful.  Mary 
was  engaged  to  Uncle  Richard  now;  and  Uncle  Richard 
must  be  pretty  miserable. 

The  exhausted  girl  nearly  turned  back  toward  that 
light.  Then  a  hand  came  quietly  and  sh  Jt  it  out.  The 
curtains  were  drawn.  Nothing  now  to  be  seen  of  the 
little  house  but  its  dim  out  ines  in  the  oncoming  twilight, 
the  smoke  blown  about  its  roof,  and  a  faint  gleam  from 
a  side-window,  perhaps  the  kitchen. 

Suddenly,  a  thought,  a  wild,  attacking  thought,  leapt 
out  upon  her,  and  held  her  there  motionless,  in  the 
winding,  wintry  lane. 

When  had  she  sent  that  i..Lgram  to  Upcote?  If  she 
could  only  remember !  The  events  of  the  preceding  forty- 
eight  hours  seemed  to  be  all  confused  in  one  mad  flux  of 
misery.  Was  it  possible  that  they  too  could  be  here  — 
Uncle  Richard,  and  "Aunt  Alice?"  She  had  said  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Elsmere  in  her  telegram  —  she  could 
not  recollect  what.  That  had  been  meant  to  comfort 
them,  and  yet  to  keep  them  away,  to  make  them  leave 
her  to  her  own  plans.  But  supposing,  instead,  its  effect 
liad  been  to  bring  them  here  at  once,  in  pursuit  of  her? 

She  hurried  forward,  sobbing  dry  sobs  of  terror  as 
though  she  already  heard  their  steps  behind  her.  What 
was  she  afraid  of?    Simply  their  love!  —  simply    their 
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The  recollection  of  all  her  cruelty  to  "Aunt  Alice"   in 

si,e„e3:3sre:^;:7-s.°:tS?fu:;^- 

vam  swept  through  thcqulvering  nerves        '  '"' 

one's  te      "  h  tf !  "^"  ^''^""'"J  ^''^  --<^^  -  some 
the  good  of  talking  ".  "^"'  "^^''  ''^  ""'^°-'     that's 

for  tie'  ;°i?  i"'^  ''^'"'^  'hings  out;  to  find  some  shelte 

trL7.3^;;trfr^rLs;;r^"r  ^^^ 

but  it  only  lasted  for  afct  mLfes'  t'  ">  "  '":= 

What  a  country,  what  a  sky!    Her  voun<,  K.^ 
conscious  of  an  anery  revolt  ,/•    .        ^  -^     "^^  "^^^ 
n  angry  revolt  against  it,  against  the  north- 
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ern  cold  and  dreariness;  her  body,  which  still  kept  as 
it  were  the  physical  memory  of  sun,  and  blue  sea,  and 
orange  trees,  of  the  shadow  of  olives  on  a  thin  grass,  of 
the  scent  of  orange  blossom  on  the  broken  twigs  that 
some  one  was  putting  into  her  hand. 

Another  fit  of  shuddering  repulsion  made  her  quicken 
her  pace,  as  though,  again,  she  were  escaping  from  pur- 
suit. Suddenly,  at  a  bend  in  the  path,  she  came  on  a 
shepherd  and  his  flock.  The  shepherd,  an  old  white- 
haired  man,  was  seated  on  a  :ock,  staff  in  hand,  watching 
his  dog  collect  the  sheep  from  the  rocky  slope  on  which 
they  were  scattered. 

At  sight  of  Hester,  the  old  man  started  and  stared. 
Her  fair  hair  escaping  in  many  directions  from  the  control 
of  combs  and  hairpins,  and  the  pale  lovely  face  in  the 
midst  of  it,  shone  in  the  stormy  gleam  that  filled  the  basin 
of  the  hills.  Her  fashionable  hat  and  dress  amazed  him. 
Who  could  she  be.' 

She  too  stopped  to  look  at  him,  and  at  his  dog.  The 
mere  neighbourhood  of  a  living  being  brought  a  kind  of 
comfort. 

"It's  going  to  snow — "  she  said,  as  she  stood  beside 
him,  surprised  by  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  amid  the 
roar  of  the  wind. 

"Aye  —  it's  ending  o'  snaw — "  said  the  shepherd, 
his  shrewd  blue  eyes  travelling  over  her  face  and  form. 
"An'  it'll  mappen  be  a  rough  night." 

"Are  you  taking  your  sheep  into  shelter?" 

He  pointed  to  a  half-ruined  fold,  with  three  sycamores 
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and  th!V  "°"''  '';°"  '"^^-     ^"^^  ««<=  °f  "  -3  open. 
^  1  doan  t  hke  leavin'  'em  on  t'  fells  this  bitter  weather 
I  m  afra.d  for  t'  ewes.     It's  too  cauld  for  'em.     The; M 
be  for  droppm  their  Iambs  too  soon  if  this  wind  goes  o      ■ 
It  jmst  taks  t' strength  out  on  'em,  doos  the  wi'd  ■' 
Uo  you  thmk  It's  going  to  snow  a  great  deal.?" 
The  old  man  looked  round  at  the  clouds  and  the  moun- 

trLi:u-''°^'"'"^°^^"°^^''^'^«'»«'-''xwhue:ed 

"It'll  be  more'n  a  bit!"  he  said  cautiouoly.     "I  dessav 
we  11  have  to  be  gettin'  men  to  open  t'  roads't  Jorrow  '' 
Does  It  often  block  the  roads?" 

b.de^   What  s  ter  happen  ter  foak  as  want  the  doctor.?" 

shrill  ;■  t  "■'  '"'°  '""^  "^'^''"^^'  ^head  of  them.  Her 
shnll,  shgh  vo.ce  rang  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  th  ^  broad 
gutturals  of  his  Westmoreland  speech 

sin"  wtTad7''"   '"°""  ^^°  '"^"  '°^^^  °"  ^'  f^"^ 

l^'Were  they  shepherds,  like  ,  .u.?" 

"Noa,   missy -they  wor  tramps.      Theer's   monv  , 
fe  low  cooms  by  this  way  i'  th'  bad  weaTh     to  Sfth 

But  wht  U'^:  ''^'b'f  •  ?^^  -^^  "'^  '^-'•-  -'''Un- 
it's not  safe  '  Th  "  '  "'  '°'"''  '^*  '^™  ^°  °"  -  "-. 
llo  !•  I  J         "'"'  '  '"°"  '°^^  °"  t'  fells  nine  yea 

yan  eye.     He  d  lost  the  toother,  dippin'  sheep." 
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"How  could  he  do  that?"  Hester  asked  indifferently, 
still  staring  ahead  into  the  advancing  storm,  and  tremb- 
ling with  cold  from  head  to  foot. 

"Why,  sura  o'  the  dippin'  stuff  got  into  yan  eye,  and 
blinded  him.  It  was  my  son,  gooin  afther  th'  lambs  i' 
the  snaw,  as  found  him.  He  heard  summat  —  a  voice 
like  a  lile  child  cryin'  —  an  he  scratted  aboot,  an  dragged 
th'  owd  man  out.  He  worn't  deed  then,  but  he  died  next 
mornin'.  An  t'  doctor  said  as  he'd  fair  broken  his  heart 
i'  th'  storm  —  not  in  a  figure  o'  speach  yo  unnerstan  — 
but  juist  th'  plain  truth." 

The  old  man  rose.  The  sheep  had  all  been  folded. 
He  called  to  his  dog,  and  went  to  shut  the  gate.  Then, 
still  curiously  eying  Hester,  he  came  back,  followed  by 
his  dog,  to  the  place  where  she  stood,  listlessly  watching. 

"Doan't  yo  go  too  far  on  t'  fells,  missy.  It's  coomin' 
on  to  snaw,  an  it'll  snaw  aw  neet.  Lor  bless  yer,  it's 
wild  here  i'  v  inter.  An  when  t'  clouds  coom  down  like 
yon  — "  he  pointed  up  the  valley  —  "even  them  as  knaws 
t'  fells  from  a  chilt  may  go  wrang." 

"Where  does  this  path  lead?"  said  Hester,  absently. 

"It  goes  oop  to  Marly  Head,  and  joins  on  to  th'  owd 
road  —  t'  Roman  road,  foak  calls  it  —  along  top  o'  t' 
fells.  An'  if  yo  follers  that  far  enoof  you  may  coom  to 
Ullswatter   an'  Pen'rth." 

"Thank  you.  Good  afternoon,"  said  Hester,  moving  on. 

The  old  shepherd  looked  after  Ler  doubtfully,  then 
said  to  himself  that  what  the  lady  did  was  none  of  his 
business,  and  turned  back  toward  one  of  the  farms  across 
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Z     p      "  ^°''''  *•'"«  *  ^^'^y  like  that  could  be  stay 
'ng.     But  It  was  a  bit  queer  anyhow.  « ''e  stay- 

roar  of  water  in  h.r       ^'^^"^"Kgle  with  the  wind,  the 
roar  ot  water  in  her  ears,  had  produced  in  her  a  kinH  nf 

^dt  AS^d    '''  ^'''''  -chanicaliyrh'a,  'del' 
face   of  th.  A  ^"  °^  «"''«  °f  ^now  in  her 

w,  ,„  the  p„h  *.;   m,i„,;  1,    '"'' '"•"'»" 
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bead,  from  which  the  white  flakes  were  beginning  to  fall, 
steadily  and  fast. 

She  was  a  little  frightened,  but  not  much.  After  all, 
she  had  only  to  rest  and  retrace  her  stept.  The  watch 
at  her  wrist  told  her  it  was  not  much  past  four;  and  it 
was  February.  It  would  be  daylight  till  half-past  five, 
unless  the  storra  put  out  the  daylight.  A  little  rest  — 
just  a  little  rest!  But  she  began  to  feel  ill  and  faint,  and 
so  bitterly,  bitterly  cold.  The  sense  of  physical  illness, 
conquering  the  vague  overwhelming  anguish  of  heart  and 
mind,  began  to  give  her  back  some  clearness  of  brain. 

Who  was  she.?  —  v.-hy  was  she  there.'  She  was  Hester 
Fox-Wilton  —  no!  Hester  Meryon,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  man  who  had  called  himself,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  her 
husband;  a  man  whom  in  scarcely  more  than  a  week 
she  had  come  to  loathe  and  fear;  whose  nature  and  char- 
acter had  revealed  to  her  infamies  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed;  who  had  claimed  to  be  her  master,  and  use  her 
as  he  pleased,  and  from  whom  she  had  escaped  by  night, 
after  a  scene  of  which  she  still  bore  the  marks. 

"You  little  wild-cat!  You  think  you  can  defy  me  — 
do  you?" 

And  then  her  arms  held  — and  her  despairing  eyes 
looking  down  into  his  mocking  ones  — and  tiie  helpless 
sense  of  indignity  and  wrong  —  and  of  her  own  utter  and 
criminal  folly. 

And  through  her  memory  there  ran  in  an  ugly  dance 
those  things,  those  monstrous  things,  he  had  said  to  her 
about  the  Scotch  woman.     It  was  not  at  all  absolutely 
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•ure  that  she,  Hester,  wa«  his  wifp     H.  u  j    l 
those  letters  at  St   cLr^-        T  *  ^^'^  '''°"'"  ''"• 

Scotch  marriage  law  was  a  H«m,,„j  u        '"*^"  ''y-    Still 

W    He  4.^  it  was  a^I  r  grtut"; ":"H~,r  "^" 
as  poisonously  as  she  said  7u    ^  .       ^  ''"'  ''^^'^  '""'n 

phrases  familiar  to  her  through  n^,  ^°"^^ntionaI 

almost  from  SefirsrH"^;  '•      excitement,  leading  up 

culminating  in  her  furdve  and  7,  ^  '"'^'"^  °"' 
man  of  whom  sh  w  r^rl'  r/'""^  '^""^  '""^ 
flight  for  "home."  '"  ™'^  ^^"-her  bUnd 

»  The  commonness  of  her  ca«P   t>,„    u 
mantic  or  poetic  element    n  it- if  r'  ^'  '"^  ^" 
«alM,  which  deerad^dl!-^  ^"   ^''^^   ^hich 

weeks'since  sh   ha    fl' ret'  °""  7"-    °"'^  ^''- 
in  herself,  in  her  nowi  u         ""''  '"'"S''"*  ^-^'i^f 

on  which\he  nowTokedlcf  °""  ^  ''"'  ^'^'''>'^' 
inexplicable  in  a  gi  Uf  the"  J'  T'^  '"dicrous!- 
s>n  ot  the  most  ordinary  intelligence. 
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What  power  haH  girla  over  men?  —  luch  men  at  Philip 
Meryon  ? 

Her  vanity  was  bleeding  to  death  —  and  her  life  with 
it.  Since  the  revelation  of  her  birth,  she  seemed  to  have 
been  blindly  struggling  to  regain  her  own  footing  in  the 
world  —  the  kind  of  footing  she  was  determined  to  have. 
Power  and  excitement;  not  to  be  pitied,  but  to  be  followed, 
wooed,  adored;  not  to  be  forced  on  the  second  and  third 
bests  of  the  world,  but  to  have  the  "chief  seat,"  the 
daintest  morsel,  the  beau  rSle  always  —  had  not  this  been 
her  instinctive,  unvarying  demand  on  life?  And  now? 
If  she  were  indeed  married,  she  was  tied  to  a  man  who 
neither  loved  her,  nor  could  bring  her  any  position  in 
the  world;  who  was  penniless,  and  had  only  entrapped 
her  that  he  might  thereby  get  some  money  out  of  her 
relations;  who,  living  or  dead,  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
her,  standing  irrevocably  between  her  and  any  Kind  of 
honour  or  importance  in  society. 

And  if  he  had  deceived  her,  and  she  were  not  his  wife 
—  she  would  be  free  indeed;  but  what  would  her  freedom 
matter  to  her?  What  decent  man  would  ever  love  her 
now  —  marry  her  —  set  her  at  his  side?  At  eighteen  — 
eighteen !  all  those  chances  were  over  for  her.  It  was 
so  strange  that  she  could  have  laughed  at  her  own 
thoughts;  and  yet.  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  ghastly 
true!  No  need  uow  to  invent  a  half-sincere  chatter  about 
"Fate."  She  felt  herself  in  miserable  truth  the  mere 
feeble  mouse  wherewith  the  great  cat  Fate  was  playing. 

And  yet  —  after  all  —  she  herself  had  done  it! — by 
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her  own  sheer  m.dne...     She  .eemed  to  .ee  Aun,  Alice's 

trembled  when  .he  .aid  an  unkind  or  wanton  thine-  she 
heard  aga.n  the  phra.e,  of  Uncle  Richard',  weekly  Jet'ter, 
humorou.,  tender  phra.e.,  with  here  .„d  there  Inol'. 
sional  note  of  au.terity,  or  warning 

sLZr.t'"  ^"^  '^°"'  "  ~  ''"=  '""^  ^"■"-''  herself, 
with  th  ."  """""«  °^"  f*"  cheeks,  mingling 

with  the  snow  as  it  pelted  in  her  face.  Suddenly  sh! 
reahzed  how  cold  she  w...  how  soaked.  She  must  - 
must  go  back  to  shelter -to  human  face.  1  "Id 
'ret  he? Jeft!^  ""  '''  ^^"'  ^^"'""^  ''^'P'e«.'>  -t"d 
But  the  darknes.  was  now  much  advanced,  and  the 

r.\eT;r  b:iUtrtvtr  • ''-  --'^ 

yardsofitscourseabovehrStrw;l;Tl^^^^^^^^^^ 
m  he  ury  of  the  wind,  although  .he  turned  to  descend  the 

a  stamTrr  "''r'^  '"'''^'  •■-     She  remembe  ed 

a  stream  .he  had  crossed  on  a  little  footbridge  with  a  rail- 

ould  she  ever  see  to  recross  it  again..  -  abo°ve  tie  greedv 

umult   of    the  water..    Peering  upward  it  seem'ed   to 

her  that  she  saw  something  like  wall,  in  front  of  her- 

for  aTttratr     7'°"/    "^^  """"^  ^'^  "^^  «''<='-r 
Jor  a  httle,  and  _,erhaps  the  snow  would  stop -perhaps 

found  mdeed  some  fragments  of  wall,,  beside  the  path 

and  fell,  that  test.fy  to  the  closer  settlement  of  the  dales 
in  ( irher  centuries. 


! 
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And  juit  as  ilic  clambered  within  them,  the  doudi 
sweeping  along  the  feil-sidc  lifted  and  parted  (or  the  last 
time,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  wide,  featureless 
world,  the  desolate  top  of  the  fells,  void  of  shelter  or 
landmark,  save  that  straight  across  it,  f  romgloom  to  gloom, 
there  ran  a  straight  white  thing  —  a  ghostly  and  forsaken 
track.  The  Roman  road,  no  doubt,  of  which  the  shepherd 
had  spoken.  And  a  vision  sprang  into  her  mind  of  Roman 
soldiers  tramping  along  it,  hclmetcd  and  speared,  their 
heads  bent  against  these  northern  storms  —  shivering 
like  herself.  She  gazed  and  gazed,  fascinated,  till  her 
bewildered  eyes  seemed  to  perceive  shadows  upon  it, 
moving  —  ^lOving  —  toward  her. 

A  panic  fear  seized  her. 

"I  roust  get  home!  —  I  must! " 

And  sobbing,  with  the  sudden  word  "mother!"  on  her 
lips,  she  ran  out  of  the  shelter  she  had  found,  takii.^,  as 
she  supposed,  the  path  toward  the  valley.  But  blinded 
with  snow  and  mist,  she  lost  it  almost  at  once.  She 
stumbled  on  over  broken  and  rocky  ground,  wishing  to 
descend,  yet  keeping  instinctively  upward,  and  hearing 
on  her  right  from  time  to  time,  as  though  from  depths 
of  chaos,  the  wild  voices  of  the  valley,  the  wind  tearing 
the  clifTs,  the  rushing  of  the  stream.  Soon  all  was  dark- 
ness; she  knew  that  she  had  lost  herself;  and  was  alone 
with  rock  and  storm.  Still  she  moved;  but  nerve  and 
strength  ebbed;  and  at  last  there  came  a  step  into  in- 
finity —  a  sharp  pain  —  and  the  flame  of  consciousness 
went  out. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  February  afternoon  in  Jjong  Wliindalc,  short- 
ened by  the  first  heavy  snowstorm  of  the  winter, 
^  passed  quickly  into  darliness.  Down  tlirough  all 
the  windings  of  the  valley  the  snow  showers  swept  from 
the  north,  becoming,  as  the  wind  dropped  a  little  toward 
night,  a  steady  continuous  fall,  which  in  four  or  five 
hours  had  already  formed  drifts  of  some  depth  in  ex- 
posed places. 

Toward  six  o'clock,  the  small  farmer  living  across  the 
lane  from  Burwood  became  anxious  about  some  sheep 
which  had  been  left  in  a  high  "intak"  on  the  fell.  He 
was  a  thriftless,  procrastinating  fellow,  and  wnen  the 
storm  came  on  about  four  o'clock  had  been  taking  his 
tea  in  a  warm  ingle-nook  by  his  wife's  fire.  He  was  then 
convinced  that  the  storm  would  "hod  off,"  at  least  till 
morning,  that  the  sheep  would  get  shelter  enough  from 
the  stone  walls  of  the  "intak,"  and  that  all  was  well. 
But  a  couple  of  hours  later  the  persistence  of  the  snow- 
fall, together  with  his  wife's  reproaches,  graded  liim 
into  action.  He  went  out  with  his  son  and  lanterns, 
intending  to  ask  the  old  shepherd  at  the  Bridge  Farm  to 
help  them  in  their  expedition  to  find  and  fold  the  sheep. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  little  sitting-room  at  Burwood 
S7« 
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Catherine  Elsmere  and  Mary  were  sitting,  the  or.e  with 
her  book,  the  other  with  her  needlework,  while  the  snow 
and  wind  outside  beat  on  the  little  house.  But  Cath- 
arine's needlew-rlf  often  dropped  unheeded  from  her 
fingers;  and  the  pages  of  Mary's  book  remained  unturned. 
The  postman  who  brought  letters  up  the  dale  in  the 
morning,  and  took  letters  back  to  Whinborough  at  night, 
had  just  passed  by  in  his  little  cart,  hooded  and  cloaked 
against  the  storm,  and  hoping  to  reach  Whinborough 
before  the  drifts  in  the  roads  had  made  travelling  too 
difficult.  Mary  had  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Meynell,  Hotel  Richelieu,  Paris. 
And  beside  her  on  the  table  lay  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
foreign  notepaper,  covered  closely  with  Meynell's  not 
very  legible  handwriting. 

Catharine  also  had  some  open  letters  on  her  lap. 
Presently  she  turned  to  Mary. 

"The  Bishop  thinks  the  trial  will  certainly  end  to- 
morrow." 
"Yes,"  said  Mary,  without  raising  her  eyes. 
Catharine  took  her  daughter's  hand  in  a  tender  clasp. 
"I  am  so  sorry!  —  for  you  both." 
"Dearest!"     Mary   laid   her   mother's   hand   against 
her  cheek.     "But  I  don't  think  Richard  will  be  mis- 
understood   again." 

"No.  The  Bishop  says  that,  mysterious  as  it  all  is, 
nobody  blames  him  for  being  absent.  They  trust  him. 
But  this  time,  it  seems,  he  did  write  to  the  Bishop  — 
just  a  few  words." 
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"Yes,  I  know.    I  am  glad."     But  as  she  spoke,  the 
pale  severity  of  the  girl's  1  ,rk  belied  the  word  she  used 
During  the  fortnight       Mcync.!'.-  .Isence,  while  he  and 
Mice  Puttenham  in  th.  so.-th  of  Fi  .nee  had  been  foilow- 
mg  every  possible  clue  i  1  r  v.m  ..arch  for  Hester,  and 
the  Arches  trial  had  been  necessarily  left  entirely  to  the 
management  of  Meynell's  counsel,  and  to  the  resources 
of  his  co-defendants.  Darwen  and  Chesham,  Mary  had 
suffered   much,    lo     ee   his  own   brilliant  vindication 
of  himself  and  his  followers,  in  the  face  of  religious  Eng- 
land, snuffed  out  and  extinguished  in  a  moment  by  the 
call  of  this  private  duty  had  been  hard!  — all  the  more 
seeing  that  the  catastrophe  had  been  brought  about  by 
misconduct  so  wanton,  so  flagrant,  as  Hester's.    There 
had  sprung  up  in  Mary's  mind,  indeed,  a  sana  indig- 
naiio,  not  for  herself,  but  for  Richard,  first  and  foremost 
and  next  for  his  cause.     Dark  as  she  knew  Meynell's 
forebodings  and  beliefs  to  be,  anxiety  for  Hester  must 
sometimes  be  forgotten  in  a  natural  resentment  for  high 
aims  thwarted,  and  a  great  movement  risked,  by  the 
wicked  folly  of  a  r,iri  of  eighteen,  on  whom  every  affec- 
tion and  every  care  had  been  lavished. 

"The  roads  will  be  impassable  to-morrow,"  said 
Catharine,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  only  to  see  a  win- 
dow already  blocked  with  drifted  snow.  "But  — who 
can  be  ringing  on  such  a  night!" 

For  a  peal  of  the  front  door  bell  went  echoing  through 
the  little  house. 

Mary  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  herself  opened  the 
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door,  only  to  be  temporarily  blinded  by  the  rush  of  wind 
and  snow  through  the  opening. 

'A  telegram!"  she  exclaimed,  in  wonder.  "Please 
come  in  and  wait.     Isn't  it  very  bad.'" 

"I  hope  I'll  be  able  to  get  back!"  laughed  the  young 
man  who  had  brought  it.  "The  roads  are  drifting  up 
last.  It  was  noa  good  bicycling.  I  got  'em  to  gie  me 
a  horse.     I've  just  put  him  in  your  stable,  miss." 

But  Mary  heard  nothing  of  what  he  was  aayiug.  She 
had  rushed  back  into  the  sitting-room. 

"Mother!  —  Richard  and  Miss  Puttenham  will  be 
here  to-night.    They  have  heard  of  Hester." 

In  stupefaction  they  read  the  telegram,  which  had 
had  been  sent  from  Crewe: 

"Received  news  of  Hester  n  arrival  Paris  yesterday. 
She  has  left  M.  Says  she  has  gone  to  find  your  mother. 
Keep  her.     We  arrive  to-night  Whinborough  7.10." 

"It  is  now  seven,"  said  Catharine,  looking  at  her 
watch.     "But  where  —  where  is  she.'" 

Hurriedly  they  called  their  little  parlour-maid  mto 
the  room  and  questioned  her  witli  closed  doors.  No  — • 
she  knew  nothing  of  any  visitor.  Nobody  had  called; 
nobody,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  passed  by,  except  the 
ordinary  neighbours.  Once  in  the  afternoon,  indeed, 
she  had  thought  she  heard  a  carriage  pass  the  bottom 
of  the  lane,  but  on  looking  out  from  the  kitchen  she  had 
seen  nothing  of  it. 

Out  of  this  slender  fact,  the  only  further  information 
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that  could  be  extracted  was  a  note  of  time.  It  was,  the 
girl  thought,  about  four  o'clock  when  she  heard  the 
carriage  pass. 

^_  "But  it  couldn't  have  passed,"  Catharine  objected 
or  you  would  have  seen  it  go  up  the  valley." 
The  girl  assented,  for  the  kitchen  window  commanded 

!d  ''  i  T  '°.  ■''"  ^"'^^'-    '^^"'  '^'  ""'^g«.  if  ^he 
had  really  heard  it,  must  have  come  to  the  foot  cf  the 

lane,  turned  and  gone  back  toward  Whinborough  again. 
Ihere  was  no  other  road  available. 

The  telegraph  messenger  was  dismissed,  after  a  cup 
of  coffee;  and  thankful  for  something  to  do,  Catharine 
and  Mary,  w>th  minds  full  of  conjecture  and  distress 
set  about  preparing  two  rooms  for  their  guests. 

Will  they  ever  get  here.?"  Mary  murmured  to  her- 
self, when  at  last  the  two  rooms  lay  neat  and  ready,  with 
a  warm  fire  in  each,  and  she  could  allow  herself  to  open 
the  front  door  again,  an  inch  or  two,  and  look  out  into 
the  weather.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  whiriing  ~now- 
flakes.  The  horrid  fancy  seized  her  that  Hester  had 
really  been  in  that  carriage  and  had  turned  back  at  their 
very  door  So  chat  again  Richard,  arriving  weary  and 
heart-stncken,  would  be  disappointed.  Mary's  bitter, 
ness  grew. 

But  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  listen  to  every  sound 
without,  m  the  hope  of  catching  something  else  than  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  and  to  give  the  rein  to  speculation 
and  dismay. 

Catliarine  sat  waiting,  in  her  chair,  the  tears  welling 
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silently.  It  touched  her  profoundly  that  Hester,  in 
her  sudden  despair,  should  have  thought  of  coming  to 
her;  though  apparently  it  was  a  project  she  had  not 
carried  out.  AH  her  deep  heart  of  compassion  yearned 
over  the  lost,  unhappy  one.  Oh,  to  bring  her  comfort!  — 
to  point  her  to  the  only  help  and  hope  in  the  arms  of 
an  all-pitying  God.  Catharine  knew  much  more  of 
Meryon's  history  and  antecedents  —  from  Meyuell  — 
than  did  Mary.  She  was  convinced  that  the  marriage, 
if  there  had  been  a  marriage,  had  been  a  bogus  one,  and 
that  the  disgrace  was  irreparable.  But  in  her  stern, 
rich  nature,  now  that  the  culprit  had  turned  from  her 
sin,  there  was  nol  a  thought  of  condemnation;  only  a 
/earning  pity,  an  infinite  tenderness. 


At  last  toward  nine  o'clock  there  were  steps  on  the 
garden  path.  Mary  flew  to  the  door.  In  the  porch 
there  stood  the  old  shepherd  from  the  Bridge  Farm.  His 
hat,  beard,  and  shoulders  were  heavy  with  snow,  and  his 
face  shone  like  a  red  wrinkled  apple,  in  the  light  of  the 
hall  lamp. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  miss,  but  I've  just  coom  from 
helpin'  Tyson  to  get  his  sheep  in.  Varra  careless  of  him 
to  ha'  left  it  so  long!  —  aw  mine  wor  safe  i'  t'  fold  by  fower 
o'clock.  An'  I  thowt,  miss,  as  I'd  mak  bold,  afore  goin' 
back  to  t'  farm,  to  coom  an'  ast  yo,  if  t'  yoong  leddy  got 
safe  hoam  this  afternoon?  I  wor  a  bit  worritted,  for  I 
thowt  I  saw  her  on  t'  Mardale  Head  path,  juist  afther 
I  got  hoam,  from  t'  field  abuve  t'  Bridge  Farm,  an'  it 
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wor  noan  weather  for  a  stranger,  miss,  yo  unnerstan', 
to  be  oot  on  f  fells,  and  it  gettin'  so  black " 

pleZ'"  ^°""^  ^^'^^'"  ""'''  ^'"^-  "^^'  ^""^^  i"- 
And  she  drew  him  hurriedly  into  the  sitting-,xx,m,  where 
Catharme  had  already  sprung  to  her  feet  in  termr. 
There  they  questioned  him.  Yes -they  had  been 
expecung  a  lady.  When  had  he  seen  her.^  -  the  young 
adyhespokeof.^  What  was  she  like. ^  In  what  direc 
t.on  had  she  gone.^  He  answered  their  questions  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  his  own  honest  face  growing  steadily 
Jonger  and  graver.  ' 

And  all  the  time  he  carried,  unconsciously,  something 
heavy  m  his  hand,  on  the  top  of  which  the  snow  had 
settled.     Presently  Mary  perceived  it. 
^    ''Sit  down    please!"  she  pushed  a  chair  toward  him. 

You  must  be  tired  out!    And  let  me  take  that " 

She  held  out  her  hand.  The  old  man  looked  down  - 
recollectmg. 

"That's   noan  o'  mine,   miss.     I '» 

Catharine   cried    jut  — 
"It's    hers!     It's    Hester's!" 

She  took  the  bag  from  Mary,  and  shook  the  snow 
from  It.  It  was  a  small  dressing-bag  of  green  leather  and 
on  It  appeared  the  initials  —  "H.  F.-W." 

They  looked  at  each  other  speechless.    The  old  man 
hastened  to  explain  that  on  opening  the  gate  which  led 
to  the  house  from  the  lane  his  foot  had  stumbled  against      1 
somethmg  on  the  path.    By  the  light  of  his  lantern  he 
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had  seen  it  was  a  bag  of  some  son,  had  picked  it  up 
and  brought   it  in. 

"She  tvas  in  the  carriage!"  said  Mary,  under  her 
breath,  "and  must  have  just  pushed  this  inside  the  gate 
before " 

Before  she  went  to  her  death?  Was  that  what  would 
have  to  be  added?  For  there  was  liorror  in  both  their 
minds.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  Long  Wliindalc 
run  up  to  no  great  height,  but  there  are  plenty  of  crags 
on  them  with  a  sheer  drop  of  anything  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet.  Ten  or  twenty  feet  would  be  quite  enough 
to  disable  an  exhausted  girl.  Five  hours  since  she  was 
last  seeni  —  and  since  the  storm  began;  four  hours,  at 
least,  since  thick  darkness  had  descended  on  the  valley. 

"We  must  do  something  at  once."  Catharine  ad- 
dressed the  old  man  in  quick,  resolute  tones.  "We 
must  get  a  party  together." 

But  as  she  spoke  there  were  further  sounds  outside  — 
of  trampling  feet  and  voices  —  vying  with  the  storm. 
Mary  ran  into  the  hall.  Two  figures  appeared  in  the 
porch  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  as  she  held  it  up,  with  a  third 
behind  them,  carrying  luggage.  In  front  stood  Meynell, 
and  an  apparently  fainting  woman,  clinging  to  and  sup- 
ported by  his  arm. 

"Help  me  with  this  lady,  please!"  said  Meynell,  per- 
emptorily, not  recognizing  who  it  was  holding  the  light. 
"This  last  little  climb  has  been  too  much  for  her.  Alice! 
—  just  a  few  steps  more!" 

And  bending  over  his  charge,  he  lifted  the  f.ail  form 
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over  the  threshold,  and  saw,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  wa» 
placing  her  in  Mary's  arms. 

"She  is  absolutely  worn  out,"  he  said,  drawing  quick 
breath,  while  all  his  face  relaxed  in  a  sudden,  irrepressible 
joy.  "But  she  would  come."  Then,  in  a  lower  voice  - 
Is  Hester  here?"  Man'  shook  her  head,  and  some- 
thmg  m  her  eyes  warned  him  of  fresh  calamity.  He 
stooped  suddenly  to  look  at  Alice,  and  porceived  that 
she  was  quite  unconscious.  He  and  Mary,  between 
them,  raised  her  and  carried  her  into  the  sitting-room. 
Ihcn,  wh.le  Mary  ministered  to  her,  Meynell  grasped 
Cathanne's  hand  -  with  the  brusque  question - 
"What  has  happened.?" 

Catharine  beckoned  to  old  David,  the  shepherd,  and 
she,  with  David  and  Meynell,  went  aooss,  out  of  hearing 
into  the  tiny  dining-room  of  the  cottage.  Mcanwiiile' 
the  horses  and  man  who  had  brought  the  travellers  from 
Whinborough  had  to  be  put  up  for  the  night,  for  the  man 
would  not  venture  the  return  journey. 

Meynell  had  soon  heard  what  there  was  to  tell.  He 
himself  was  gray  with  fatigue  and  sleeplessness;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  think  of  that. 
"What  men  can  we  get?"  he  asked  of  the  shepherd. 
Old  David  ruminated,  and  finally  suggested  the  two 
sons  of  the  farmer  across  the  lane,  his  own  master,  the 
young  tenant  of  the  Bridge  Farm,  and  the  cowman  from 
the  same  farm. 

"And  the  Lord  knaws  I'd  goa  wi  you  myself,  sir"  — 
said  the  iine-featured  old  man,  a  touch  of  trouble  in  his 
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blue  eyes  — "for  I  feel  soomhow  as  though  there  were 
a  bit  o'  my  fault  in  it.  But  we've  had  a  heavy  job  on 
t'  fells  awready,  an  I  should  be  noa  good  to  you." 

He  went  over  to  the  neighbouring  farm,  to  recruit 
some  young  men,  and  presently  returned  with  them, 
the  driver,  also,  frcm  Whinborough,  a  stalwart  W<  - 
moreland  lad,  eager  to  help. 

Meanwhile  Meynell  had  snatched  some  food  at  Catha- 
rine's urgent  entreaty,  and  had  stood  a  moment  in  the 
sitting-room,  his  hand  in  Mary's,  looking  down  upon 
the  just  reviving  Alice. 

"She's  been  a  plucky  woman,"  he  said,  with  emotion; 
"but  she's  about  at  the  end  of  her  tether."  And  in  a 
few  brief  sentences  he  described  the  agitated  pursuit  of 
the  last  fortnight;  the  rapid  journeys,  prompted  now  by 
this  clue,  now  l/y  that;  the  alternate  hopes  and  despairs; 
with  no  real  information  of  any  kind,  till  Hcbter's  tele- 
gram, sent  originally  to  Upcote  and  reforwarded,  had 
reached  Meynell  in  Paris,  just  as  they  had  returned 
thither  for  a  fresh  consultation  with  the  police  at  head- 
quarters. 

As  the  sound  of  men's  feet  in  the  kitchen  broke  in  upon 
the  hurried  narrative,  and  Meynell  was  leaving  the  room, 
Alice  opened  her  eyes. 

"Hester?"    The  pale  lips  just  breathed  the  name. 

"We've  heard  of  her."  Meynell  stooped  to  the  ques- 
tioner. "It's  a  real  clue  this  time.  She's  not  far  away. 
But  don't  ask  any  more  now.  Let  Mrs.  Elsmere  take 
you  to  bed— and  there'll  be  more  news  in  the  morning." 
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She  made  a  feeble  sign  of  assent, 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  all  was  ready,  and  Mary 
stood  again  in  the  porch,  holding  the  lamp  high  for  the 
departure  of  the  rescuers.  There  were  five  men  with 
lanterns,  ropes,  and  poles,  laden,  besides,  with  blankets, 
and  everything  else  that  Catharine's  practical  sense  could 
suggest.  Old  David  would  go  with  the  rest  as  far  as  the 
Bridge  Farm. 

The  snow  was  still  coming  down  in  a  stealthy  and 
abundant  fall,  but  the  wind  showed  some  signs  of  abat- 
ing. 

_  "They'll  find  it  easier  goin',  past  t'  bridge,  than 
It  would  ha'  been  an  hour  since,"  said  old  David 
to  Mary,  pitying  the  white  anxiety  of  her  face.  She 
thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and  then  while  he  marched 
ahead,  she  put  down  the  lamp  and  leant  her  head 
a  moment  against  Meynell's  shoulder,  and  he  kissed 
her  hair. 

Down  went  the  little  procession  to  the  main  road. 
Through  the  lane  the  lights  wavered,  and  presently 
standing  at  the  kitchen  window,  Catharine  and  Mary' 
could  watch  them  dancing  up  the  dale,  now  visible,  now 
vanishing.  It  must  be  at  least,  and  at  best,  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  party  reappeared;  it  might  be  much  more. 
They  turned  from  useless  speculation  to  give  all  their 
thoughts  to  Alice  Puttenham. 

Too  exhausted  to  speak  or  think,  she  was  passive  in 
their  hands.     She  was  soon  in  bed,  in  a  deep  sleep,  and 
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Mary,  having  induced  her  mother  to  lie  down  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  having  made  up  fires  throughout  the 
house,  sent  the  servants  to  bed,  and  herself  began  lier 
watch  in  Alice  PuttenHam's  room. 

Dreary  and  long,  the  night  passed  away.  Once  or 
twice  through  the  waning  storm  Mary  iieard  the  deep 
bell  of  the  little  church,  tolling  the  hours;  once  or  twice 
she  went  hurriedly  downstairs  thinking  there  were  steps 
in  the  garden,  only  to  meet  her  mother  in  the  hall,  on 
the  same  bootless  errand.  At  last,  worn  with  thinking 
and  praying,  she  fell  fitfully  asleep,  and  woke  to  find 
moonlight  shining  through  the  white  blind  in  Alice 
Puttenham's  room.  She  drew  aside  the  blind  and  saw 
with  a  shock  of  surprise  that  the  storm  was  over; 
the  valley  lay  pure  -vhite  under  a  waning  moon  just 
dipping  to  the  Wtst'  i.  fells;  the  clouds  were  upfurling; 
and  only  the  last  echoes  of  the  gale  were  dying  through 
the  bare,  snow-laden  trees  that  fringed  the  stream.  It 
was  four  o'clock.  Six  hours,  since  the  rescue  party 
h-d  started.    Alackl  —  they  must  have  had  far  to  seek. 

Suddenly  —  out  of  the  dark  bosom  of  the  valley, 
lights  emerged.  Mary  sprang  to  her  feet.  Yes!  it  was 
they  —  it  was  Richard  returning. 

One  look  at  the  bed,  where  the  delicate  pinched  face 
still  lay  high  on  vhe  pillows,  drenched  in  a  sleep  which 
was  almost  a  swoon,  and  Mary  stole  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  time  to  complete  their  preparations  and 
renew  the  fires.  When  Catharine  softly  unlatched  the 
front  door,  everything  was  ready  —  warm  blankets,  hot 
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milk  hot  water  bottles.  But  new  they  hardly  dared 
speak  to  each  other;  drc.d  kept  them  dumb.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  sound  of  feet  and  lowered  voice..    Soon 

ga  den     four  men  entered,  carrying  something.    Meynell 
walked  m  front  with  the  lantern. 

A.  he  saw  the  open  door,  he  hurried  forward.    They 
spoke"  "^  "'  '"  '''"  ''"88"^''  '°°^  ''•^fo^  he 

a  ba?fS""''K'"''  V°"^  ^''^  "P  '^'  P'^'-     She  has  had 

a  bad  fali-btit  she  .s  alive.     That's  all  one  can  say. 

The  exposure  alone  might  have  killed  her.     She  hasn^ 

spoken  -  not  a  word.    That  good  fellow"  -  he  nodded 

toward  the  Whinborough  lad  who  had  brought  them  W 

he  station  -  "will  take  one  of  his  horses  and  go  forth" 

doc  or.     We  shall  get  him  here  in  a  couple  of  hours  " 

Silently  they  brought  her  in,  the  stalwart,  kind^men, 

LiTrrwi^'^  '=°"^" '''"''  -'  ^'^  ^^-^'  '^'  ^'^y 

O  crushed  and  wounded  youth!    The  face,  drawn  and 
Jxed  m  pam,  was   marble-cold  and  marble-white;    the 

drenched  hair  fell  about  the  neck  and  bosom;  and  there 
was  a  wound  on  the  temple  which  had  been  bandaged, 
but  was  now  bleeding  afresh.  Catharine  bent  over  he; 
'n  an  anguish,  feeling  for  pulse  and  heart.  Meynell 
whispering  pointed  out  that  the  right  leg  was  broken' 
below  the  knee.  He  himself  had  put  it  in  some  «.ugj 
splints,  made  out  ot  the  poles  the  shepherds  were  carrying 
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Both  Catharine  and  Mary  had  ambulance  training, 
and,  helped  by  their  two  maidi,  they  did  all  they  could. 
They  cut  away  the  soaked  clothes.  They  applied 
warmth  in  every  possible  form;  they  got  down  some 
spoonfuls  of  warm  milk  and  brandy,  dreading  always  to 
hear  the  first  sounds  of  consciousness  and  pain. 

They  came  at  last  —  the  low  moans  of  one  coming 
terribly  back  to  life.  Meynell  Kturned  to  the  room, 
and  knelt  by  her. 

"Hester  —  dear  child!  —  you  are  quite  safe  —  we 
are  all  here  —  the  doctor  will  be  coming  directly." 

His  tone  was  tender  as  a  woman's.  His  ghostly  face, 
disfigured  by  exhaustion,  showed  him  absorbed  in  pity. 
Mary,  standing  near,  longed  to  kneel  down  by  him,  and 
weep;  but  there  was  an  austere  sense  that  not  even  she 
must  interrupt  the  moment  of  recognition. 

At  last  it  came.     Hester  opened  her  eyes  — 

"Uncle   Richard?  — Is  that  Uncle   Richard?" 

A  long  silence,  broken  by  moaning,  while  Meynell 
knelt  there,  watching  her,  sometimes  whispering  to 
her. 

At  last  she  said,  "I  couldn't  face  you  all.  I'm  dying." 
She  moved  her  right  hand  restlessly.  "Give  me  some- 
thing for  this  pain  — I  —  I  can't  stand  it." 

"Dear  Hester  —  can  you  bear  it  a  little  longer?  We 
will  do  all  we  can.  We  have  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  has 
a  motor.     He  will  be  here  very  soon." 

"I  don't  want  to  live.  I  want  to  stop  the  pain. 
Uncle  Richard!" 
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"Yes,  dear  He«ter." 

"I  hate  Philip  — now." 

"It's  be,t  not  to  ulk  of  him,  dear.    \ou  ^ant  al! 
your  strength." 
J*  No -I  must.    There's  not  much  time.    I  suppose 

ive— ive  made  you  very  unhappy'" 

Hester  "~  *""  "°*  ^'  '"'^'  ^°"  again  -our  dear,  dear 

"You  can't  cat«.  And  I -can't  say  -  I'm  sorry. 
Uon  t  you  remember.'" 

His  face  quivered.  He  understood  her  reference  to 
the  long  fits  of  naughtiness  of  her  childhood,  whon 
neither  nurse,  nor  governess,  nor  "Aunt  Alice"  could 
ever  get  out  of  her  the  stereotyped  words  "I'm  sorry." 
But  he  could  not  tn.st  himself  to  speak.  And  it  seemed 
as  though  she  understood  his  silence,  for  she  feebly 
moved  her  uninjured  hand  toward  him;  and  he  raised 
It  to  his  lips. 

thin°"    ^  ^''"~*  '""^  ^^'^'     '  ^'"'''  ^^'^°"'^"  -  any- 

"You  had  a  bad  fall,  my  poor  child.  Be  brave!-  th, 
doctor  will  help  you." 

He  •  T-ed  t.  -peak  to  her  of  her  mother,  to  tell  her 
the  tPith.  ,t  ..as  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  must 
tell  her-,f  she  was  to  die;  that  in  the  last  strait, 
Alices  arms  must  be  about  her.  But  the  doctor  must 
decide. 

Presently,  she  was  a  little  easier.  The  warm  stimu- 
lant   dulled    the    consciousness    which    came    in    guilts. 
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Once  or  twice,  as  she  recognized  the  faces  near  her,  there 
was  a  touch  of  life,  even  of  mockery.  There  was  a 
moment  when  she  smiled  at  Catharine  — 

"You're  sweet.     You  won't  say  —  'I  told  you  so'!" 

In  one  of  the  intervals  when  she  seemed  to  have  lapsed 
again  into  unconsciousness  Mcynell  reported  something 
of  the  search.  They  had  found  her  a  long  distance  from 
the  path,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  rocky  scree,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  down  which  she  must  have 
slipped  headlong.  There  she  had  lain  for  some  eight 
hours  in  the  storm  before  they  found  her.  She  neither 
moved  nor  spoke  when  they  discovered  her,  nor  had 
there  been  any  sign  of  life,  beyond  the  faint  beating  of 
the  pulse,  on  the  journey  down. 

The  pale  dawn  was  breaking  when  the  doctor  arrived. 
His  verdict  was  at  first  not  without  hope.  She  might 
live;  if  there  were  no  internal  injuries  of  importance. 
The  next  few  hours  would  show.  He  sent  his  motor 
back  to  Whinborough  Cottage  Hospital  for  a  couple  of 
nurses,  and  prepared,  himself,  to  stay  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  He  had  just  gone  downstairs  to  speak  to 
Meynell,  and  Catharine  was  sitting  by  the  bed,  when 
Hester  once  more  roused  herself. 

"How  that  man  hurt  me! — don't  let  him  come  in 
again." 

Then,  in  a  perfectly  hard,  clear  voice,  she  added 
imperiously —  "I  want  to  see  my  mother." 

Catharine  stooped  toward  her,  in  an  agitation  she 
found  it  difhcult  to  conceal. 
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"Dear  Hester!  —  we  are  sending  a  telegram  as  soon 
as  the  post-office  is  open  to  Lady  Fox-Wilton." 
Hester  moved  her  hand  impatiently. 
"She's  not  my  mother,  and  I'm  glad.     Where  is — 
my  m       r?"     She  laid  a  strange,  deep  emphasis  on  the 
word,  opening  her  eyes  wide  and  threateningly.     Cath- 
arine  understood  at  once   that,   in   some   undiscovered 
way,  she  knew  what  they  had  all  been  striving  to  keep 
from  her.     It  was  no  time  for  questioning.     Catharine 
rose  quietly. 
"She  is  here,  Hester,      I  will  go  and  tell  her." 
Leaving  one  of  the  maids  in  charge,  Catharine  ran 
down  to  the  doctor,  who  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  lest 
more  harm  should  come  of  refusing  the  interview  than 
of  granting  it.    And  as  Catharine  ran  up  again  to  Mary's 
room  she  had  time  to  reflect,  with  self-reproach,  on  the 
strange  completeness  with  which  she  at  any  rate  had  for- 
gotten  that   frail   ineffectual   woman  asleep   in  Mary's 
room  from  the  moment  of  Hester's  arrival  till  now. 

But  Mary  had  not  forgotten  her.  When  Catharine 
opened  the  door,  it  was  to  see  a  thin,  phantom-like  figure, 
standing  fully  dressed,  and  leaning  on  Mary's  arm.' 
Catharine  went  up  to  her  with  tears,  and  kissed  her, 
holding  her  hands  close. 

"Hester  asks  for  you  — for  her  mother  — her  real 
mother.    She   knows." 

"She  kncxs?"  Alice  stood  paralyzed  a  moment,  gazing 
at  Catharine.  Then  the  colour  rushed  back  into  her 
face.     "I  am  coming  — I  am  coming  — at  once,"  she 
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said  impetuously.  "I  am  quite  strong.  Don't  help 
me,  please.  And  —  let  me  go  in  alone.  I  won't  do  her 
harm.  If  you  —  and  Mary  —  would  stand  by  the  door 
—  I  would  call  in  a.  moment  —  if " 

They  agreed.  She  went  with  tottering  steps  across  tne 
landing.  On  the  threshold,  Catharine  paused;  Mary  re- 
mained a  little  behind.    Alice  went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

The  blinds  in  Hester's  room  were  up,  and  the  snow- 
covered  fells  rising  steeply  above  the  house  filled  it  with 
a  wintry,  reflected  light;  a  dreary  light,  that  a  large  fire 
could  not  dispel.  On  the  white  bed  lay  Hester,  breath- 
ing quickly  and  shallowly;  bright  colour  now  in  each 
sunken  cheek.  The  doctor  himself  had  cut  oflf  a  great 
part  of  her  hair  —  her  glorious  hair.  The  rest  fell  now  in 
damp  golden  curls  about  her  slender  neck,  beneath 
the  cap-like  bandage  which  hid  the  forehead  and  temples 
and  gave  her  the  look  of  a  young  nun.  At  first  sight  of 
her,  Alice  knew  that  she  was  doomed.  Do  what  she 
would,  she  could  not  restrain  the  low  cry  which  the  sight 
tore  from  the  depths  of  life. 

Hester  feebly  beckoned.  Alice  came  near,  and  took 
the  right  hand  in  hers,  while  Hester  smiled,  her  eyelids 
fluttering.  "Mother!"  — she  said,  so  as  scarcely  to  be 
heard  —  and  then  agsim  —  "  Mother/" 

Alice  sank  down  beside  her  with  a  sob,  and  without  a 
word  they  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes.  Slov.  ly  Hester's 
filled  with  tears.  But  Alice's  were  dry.  In  her  face 
there  was  as  much  ecstasy  as  anguish.  It  was  the  first 
look  that  Hester's  soul  had  ever  given  her.    All  the  past 


It  had  been  on  her  tongue 
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was  in  it;  and  that  strange  sense,  on  both   sides,  that 
there  was  no  future. 

At  last  Alice  murmured: 

"How  did  you  know?"' 

"Philip  told  me." 

The  girl  stopped  abruptly.     ,, 

to  say  —  "It  was  that  made  me  go  with  him.' 

But  she  did  not  say  it.  And  while  Alice's  mind,  rush- 
mg  miserably  over  the  past,  was  trying  to  piece  together 
some  image  of  what  had  happened,  Hester  began  to  talk 
intermittently  about  the  preceding  weeks.  Alice  tried 
to  stop  her;  but  to  thwart  her  only  produced  a  restless 
excitement,  and  she  had  her  way. 

She  spoke  of  Philip  with  horror,  yet  with  a  perfectly 
clear  sense  of  her  own  responsiblity. 

"I  needn't  have  gone  —  but  I  would  go.  The.e  was 
a  devil  in  me  —  that  wanted  to  know.  Now  I  know  — 
too  much.  I'm  glad  it's  over.  This  life  isn't  worth 
while  —  not  for  me." 

So,  from  these  lips  of  eighteen,  came  the  voice  of  the 
world's  old  despairs! 

Presently  she  asked  peremptorily  for  Meynell,  and  he 
came  to  her. 

"Uncle  Richard,  I  want  to  be  sure"  — she  spoke 
strongly  and  in  her  natural  voice  — "am  I  Philip's 
wife  —  or  —  or  not.?  We  were  married  on  January  25th 
at  the  Mairie  of  the  loth  Arrondissement,  by  a  man  in 
a  red  scarf.  We  signed  registers  and  things.  Then  — 
when  we  quarrelled  -  Philip  said  -  he  wasn't  certain 
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about  that  woman  —  in  Scotland.  You  might  be  right. 
Tell  me  the  truth,  please.    Am  I  —  his  wife?" 

And  as  the  words  dropped  faintly,  the  anxiety  in  her 
beautiful  death-stricken  eyes  was  strange  and  startling 
to  see.  Through  all  her  recklessness,  her  defiance  of 
authority  and  custom,  could  be  seen  at  last  the  strength 
of  inherited,  implanted  things;  the  instinct  of  a  race,  a 
family,  overleaping  deviation. 

Meynell  bent  over  her  steadily,  and  took  her  hand  in 
both  his  ow?. 

"Certainly,  you  are  his  wif°  Have  no  anxiety  at  all 
about  that.  My  inquiries  all  broke  down.  There  was 
no  Scotch  marriage." 

Hester  said  nothing  for  a  little;  but  the  look  of  relief 
was  clear.  Alice  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bed  dropped 
her  r.ce  in  her  hands.  Was  it  not  only  forty-eight  hours 
sine.  ■  in  Paris,  Meynell  had  told  her  that  he  had  received 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  Scotch  marriage,  and  that 
Hester  was  merely  Philip's  victim,  not  his  wife?  Passion- 
ately her  heart  thanked  him  for  the  falsehood.  She  saw 
clearly  that  Hester's  mortal  wounds  were  not  all  bodily. 
She  was  dying  partly  of  self-contempt,  self-ju  'gment. 
Meynell's  strong  words  —  his  "noble  lie"  —  had  lifted, 
as  it  were,  a  fraction  of  the  moral  weight  that  was  de- 
stroying her;  had  made  a  space  —  a  freedom,  in  which 
the  spirit  could  move. 

So  much  Alice  saw;  blind  meanwhile  to  the  tragic 
irony  of  this  piteous  stress  laid  at  such  a  moment,  by  one 
so  lawless,  on  the  social  law! 
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Thenceforward  the  poor  sufferer  was  touchingly  gentle 
and  amenable.  Morphia  had  been  given  her  liberally 
and  the  relief  was  great.  When  the  nurses  came  at  mid- 
day, however,  the  pulse  had  already  begun  to  fail.  They 
could  do  nothing;  and  though  within  call,  they  left  her 
mainly  to  those  who  loved  .'.er. 

In  the  early  afternoon  she  asked  suddenly  for  the 
Communion,  and  Meynell  administered  it.  The  three 
women  who  were  watching  her  received  it  with  her.  In 
Catharine's  mind,  as  Meynell's  hands  brought  her  the 
sacred  bread  and  wine,  all  thought  of  religious  difference 
between  her!.elf  and  him  had  vanished,  burnt  away  by 
sheer  heat  of  feeling.  There  was  no  difference!  Words 
became  mere  transparencies,  through  which  shone  the 
meffable. 

When  it  was  over,  Hester  opened  her  eyes  —  "Uncle 
Richard!"      The    voice    was    only    a    whisper    now. 
You  loved  my  father?" 

"I  loved  him  dearly  —  and  you  —  and  your  mother  — 
for  his  sake." 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her  cheek. 

"I  wonder  what  it'll  be  like" -she  said,  after  a 
moment,  with  more  strength  —  "beyond?  How  strange 
that  —  I  shall  know  before  you!  Uncle  Richard  —  I'm 
—  I'm  sorry!" 

At  that  the  difficult  tears  blinded  him,  and  he  could 
not  reply.  But  she  was  beyond  tears,  concentrating  all 
the  last  effort  of  the  mind  on  the  sheer  maintenance  of 
life.     Presently  she   added: 
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"I  don't  hate  —  even  Philip  now.  I  —  I  forget  him. 
Mother!"  And  ugain  she  clung  to  her  mother's  hand, 
feebly  turning  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

Once  she  opened  her  eyes  when  Mary  was  beside  her, 
and    smiled   brightly. 

"I've  been  such  a  trouble,  Mary  —  I've  spoilt  Uncle 
Richard's  life.  But  now  you'll  have  him  all  the  time  — 
and  he'll  have  you.  You  dear!  —  Kiss  me.  You've 
got  a  golden  mother.  Take  care  of  mine  —  won't  you .' 
—  my  poor  mother!" 

So  the  hours  wore  on.  Science  was  clever  and  merciful 
and  eased  her  pain.  Love  encompassed  her,  and  when 
the  wintry  light  failed,  her  faintly  beating  heart  failed 
with  it,  and  all  was  still.     .     .     . 

"Richard!  — Richard!  — Come  with  me." 

So,  with  low,  tender  words,  Mary  tried  to  lead  him 
away,  after  that  trance  of  silence  in  which  they  had  all 
been  standing  round  the  dead.  He  yielded  to  her;  he 
was  ready  to  see  the  doctor  and  to  submit  to  the  absolute 
rest  enjoined.  But  already  there  was  something  in  his 
aspect  which  terrified  Mary.  Through  the  night  that 
followed,  as  she  lay  awake,  a  true  instinct  told  her  that 
the  first  great  wrestle  of  her  life  and  her  love  was  close 
upon    her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

ON  THE  day  following  Hester's  de.fh        ■ 

preliminaries  were  over   "„,     \7-     rr  ^''^  ''"* 

Meynell    assented.     He   stood    to    the    right   of   tK 

and  wondered  professionally  whether  th.  ™' 

get  through.  ^  wnether  the  witness  would 

FoimtrhTdMriir  "^r "  -"""'•  '■"■■•  «™ 

The  doctor  rose  -     ^""'"'^^'">  ^  ^^P^'  ^"i  appear.^" 
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"I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  sir,  that,  unless  for  most 
urgent  reasons.  Miss  Puttenham  should  not  be  called 
upon.  She  is  in  a  very  precarious  state,  in  consequence 
of  grief  and  shock,  and  I  should  greatly  fear  the  results 
were  she  to  make  the  effort." 

Meynell  intervened. 

"I  shall  be  able,  sir,  I  think,  to  give  you  sufficient 
information,  without  its  being  necessary  to  c;.!l  upon 
Miss  Puttenham." 

He  went  on  to  give  an  account,  as  guarded  as  he  could 
ma'.:e  it,  of  Hester's  disappearance  fro.r.  the  family  with 
whom  she  was  boarding,  of  the  anxiety  of  her  relations, 
and  the  search  that  he  and  Miss  Puttenham  had  made. 

His  conscience  was  often  troubled.  Vaguely,  his  mind 
was  pronouncing  itself  all  the  while  —  "It  is  time  now 
the  truth  were  known.  It  is  better  it  should  be  known." 
Hester's  death  had  changed  the  whole  situation.  But  he 
could  himself  take  no  step  whatever  toward  disclosure. 
And  he  knew  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  or 
could  have  advised  Alice  to  take  any. 

The  inquiry  went  on,  the  Coroner  avoiding  tne  subject 
of  Hester's  French  escapade  as  much  as  possible.  After 
all  there  need  be  —  there  was  —  no  question  of  suicide; 
only  some  explanation  had  to  be  suggested  of  the  dressing- 
bag  left  within  the  garden  gate,  and  of  the  girl's  reckless 
climb  into  the  fells,  against  old  David's  advice,  on  such 
an  afternoon. 

Presently,  in  the  midst  of  David's  evidence,  describing 
his  meeting  with  Hester  by  the  bridge,  the  handle  of  the 
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dining-room  door  turned.  The  door  opened  a  little  wav 
and  then  .hut  again.  Another  minuie  or  two  paZ' 
and  then  the  door  opened  again  timidly  as  though  "me' 
one  were  he,.ut.ng  outside.  The  Coroner  annoyed  beck 
oned  to  a  constable  standing  behind  the  witnesses  Bu. 
before  he  could  reach  it,  a  lady  had  slowly  pushed  it 
open,  and  entered  the  room. 

It  was  Alice  Puttenham. 
_    The  Coroner  looked  up,  and  the  doctor  rose  in  aston- 

alltouch  of  beauty -and  the  childish  overhanging  lip 

qurv^ed  as  she  tried  to  speak;  but  no  words  caSe'    '" 

Miss  Puttenham,  I  presume?"  said  the  Coroner.  "We 

eTiden^l  ;.""'  ''"  '°"  """=  "°^  "^"  ^"-^h  to  give 

Meynell  was  at  her  side. 

"I  wish  to  give  evidence,"  she  said  aloud. 
The  doctor  turned  toward  the  Coroner 

Pu«enh!l^  r  ''"i  T'  ^"'^  "='  '"'  *h«  ^'^  Miss 
Puttenham  has  made  the  effort,  she  should  give  her 

evKlence  as  soon  as  possible,  and  should  give  itiitting." 
A  mu  mur  of  assent  ran  round  the  table.     Over  the 

weather-beaten  Westmoreland  faces  had  passed  a  sudden 

wave  of  animation. 
Alice  took  her  seat,  and  the  oath.     Meynell  sitting 
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opposite  to  her  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He 
foresaw  what  she  was  about  to  do,  and  his  heart  went 
out  to  iier. 

Everybody  at  the  table  bent  forward  to  listen.  The 
two  shorthand  writers  lifted  eager  faces. 

"May  I  make  a  statement?"  The  thin  voice  trembled 
through  the  room. 

The  Coroner  assured  the  speaker  that  the  Court  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  hear  anything  she  might  have 
to  say. 

Alice  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  old  man,  as  though  she 
would  thereby  shut  out  all  his  surroundings. 

"You  are  inquiring,  sir  —  into  the  death  —  of  my 
daughter. " 

The  Coroner  made  a  sudden  movement. 

"Your  daughter,  madam?  I  understood  that  this 
poor  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph 
and  Lady  Fox-Wilton?" 

"She  was  their  adopted  daughter.  Her  father  was 
Mr.  Neville  Flood,  and  I  —  am  her  mother.  M*" 
Flood,  of  Sandford  Abbey,  died  nearly  twenty  yer 
ago.  He  and  I  were  never  married.  My  sister  ...J 
brother-in-law  adopted  the  child.  She  passed  always 
as  theirs,  and  when  Sir  Ralph  died,  he  appointed  —  Mr. 
■  Meynell  —  and  my  sister  her  guardians.  Mr.  Meynell 
'  has  always  watched  over  her  —  and  me.  Mr.  Flood 
was  much  attached  to  him.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Meynell, 
asking  him  to  help       —just  before  his  death." 

Slie  paused  a  moment,  steadying  herself  by  the  table. 
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There  was  not  a  sound,  not  a  movement  in  the  room 
Only  Meynell  uncovered  his  eyes  and  tried  to  meet  hers, 
so  as  to  give  her  encouragement. 

She  resumed  — 

"Last  August  the  nurse  who  attended  me  — in  my 
confinement  —  came  home  to  Upcote.  She  made  a 
statement  to  a  gentleman  there  —  a  false  statement  — 
and  then  she  died.  I  wished  then  to  make  the  truth 
public  — but  Mr.  Meynell  — as  Hester's  guardian  — 
and  for  her  sake,  as  well  as  mine  —  did  not  wish  it.  She 
knew  nothing  — then;  and  he  was  afraid  of  its  effect 
upon  her.  I  followed  his  advice,  and  took  her  abroad, 
in  order  to  protect  her  from  a  bad  man  who  was  pur- 
suing her.  We  did  all  we  could  —  but  we  were  not  able 
to  protect  her.    They  were  married  without  my  knowing 

—  and  she  went  away  with  him.    Then  he  —  this  man 

—  told  her  —  or  perhaps  he  had  done  it  before,  I  don't 
know  —  who  she  was.  I  can  only  guess  how  he  knew; 
but  he  is  Mr.  Flood's  nephew.  My  poor  child  soon 
found  out  what  kind  of  man  he  was.  She  tried  to 
escape  from  him.  And  because  Mrs.  Elsmere  had  been 
always  very  kind  to  her,  she  came  hpre.  She  knew 
how " 

The  voice  paused,  and  then  with  difficulty  shaped  its 
words  again. 

"She  knew  that  we  should  grieve  so  terribly.  She 
shrank  from  seeing  us.  She  thought  we  might  be  here  — 
and  that  —  partly  —  made  her  wander  away  again  — 
in   despair  — when    she   actually   got   here.     But   her 
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death  w«»  «  pure  accident  —  that  I  am  aure  of.  At 
the  lait,  she  tried  to  get  home  —  to  me.  That  was  the 
only  thing  she  was  conscious  of  —  before  she  fell.  When 
she  was  dying  —  she  told  me  she  knew  —  I   was  her 

mother.    And  now  —  that  she  is  dead " 

The  voice  changed  and  broke  —  a  sudden  cry  forced 
its  way  through  — 

"Now  that  she  is  dead  —  no  one  else  shall  claim  her 
—  but  me.  She's  mii.e  n-^  •:  —  my  child  —  forever  — 
only  mine!" 

She  broke  off  incoherently,  bowing  her  head  upon 
her  hands,  her  slight  shoulders  shaken  by  her  sobs. 

The  ro'  n  was  silent,  save  for  a  rather  general  clearing 
of  throyts.  Meynell  signalled  to  the  doctor.  They  both 
TO',''  and  went  to  her.     Meynell  whispered  to  her. 

The  Coroner  spoke,  drawing  his  handkerchief  hastily 
across  his  eyes. 

"The  Court  is  very  grateful  to  you.  Miss  Puttenham, 
for  this  frank  and  brave  statement.  Wc  tender  you  our 
best  thanks.  There  is  so  need  for  us  to  detain  you 
longer. " 

She  rose,  and  Meynell  led  her  from  the  room.  Outside 
vias  a  nurse  to  whom  he  resigned  her. 

"My  dear,  dear  friend!"  Trembling,  her  eyes  met  the 
deep  emotion  in  his.  "That  was  right  —  that  will  bring 
you  help.    Aye!  you  have  her  now  — all,  all  your  own." 


On  the  day  of  Hester's  burying  Long  Whindale  lay 
glittering  white  under  a  fitful  and  frosty  sunshine.    The 
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rock,  and  .crec,  with  their  ,teep  beds  of  withered  heather 

rom  the  farmhouse,  rose  bluish  against  the  suc.wy  wall  of 

and  Ti         '"'";  """'"^  "^^  '^'"""'  °f  '^'^  "'"ffl'^d  road, 
and  path,,  ,ecmed  the  only  audible  thing  in  the  valley. 

fill  d    „'  '7,  .^^"^^•'y-'l  '''<=  "-made  grave  had  been 
filed  ,n  w,th  frozen  card,,  and  on  the  sods  lay  flower. 

She  and  Hugh  had  arnved  from  the  south  that  morning. 
Another  v.suor  had  come  from  the  south,  also  to  lay 
flowers  on  that  wmtry  grave.  Stephen  Barron',  dumb 
pa  n  was  b.Uer  to  see.  The  silence  of  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal cxhausfon  .„  which  Meyncll  had  been  wrapped  since 
the  mormng  of  the  inquest  was  first  penetrated  and  broken 
"P  by  the  sight  of  Stephen's  anguish.  And  in  the  at- 
tempt to  con>fort  the  younger,  the  elder  man  laid  hold 
on  some  returnmg  power  for  himself 

But  he  had  been  hardly  hit;  and  tl.e  depth  of  the 
wound  showed  itself  strangely  -  i„  a  kind  of  fear  o 
love  uself,  a  fear  of  Mary!  Mcynell's  attitude  toward 
her  durmg  these  days  was  almost  one  of  shrinking.  The 
atmosphere  between  then,  was  electrical;  chargtd  with 
thmgs  unspoken,  and  a  conflict  that  must  be  faced. 

),U^f  i"""  '^'"  "'■''"'''  '"""»'  '^'^  newspapers  were 
full  of  the  sentencedeliveredon  the  preceding'day,  in  the 
Arehes  Court,  on  Mcynell  and  his  codefSndants  A 
telegram  fror^  Dar^ven  the  evening  before  had  conveyed 
the  news  to  Meynell  himself. 
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The  sentence  of  deprivation  ab  officio  et  beneficio  in  the 
Church  of  England,  on  the  ground  of  heretical  opinion 
and  unauthorized  services,  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Dean  of  Arches  in  a  tone  and  phraseology  of  considerable 
vehemence.  According  to  him  the  proceedings  of  the 
Modernists  were  "as  contrary  to  morality  as  to  law,"  and 
he  marvelled  how  "honest  men"  could  consent  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Meynell  and  his  friends. 

Notice  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  at  once 
given  by  the  Modernist  counsel,  and  a  flame  of  discussion 
arose  throughout  England. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  morning  following  the  publication 
of  the  judgment,  Meynell  finished  a  letter,  and  took  it 
into  the  dining-room,  where  Rose  and  Mary  were  sitting. 
Rose,  reading  his  face,  disappeared,  and  he  put  the  letter 
into  Mary's  hands. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunchester.  The 
great  gathering  in  Dunchester  Cathedral,  after  several 
postponements  to  match  the  delays  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
was  to  take  place  withia  a  fortnight  from  this  date,  and 
Meynell  had  been  everywhere  announced  as  the  preacher 
of  the  sermon,  which  was  to  be  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Movement,  in  the  second  period  of  its  history;  the  period 
of  open  revolt,  of  hot  and  ardent  conflict. 

The  letter  which  Mary  was  invited  to  read  was  short. 
It  simply  asked  that  the  writer  should  be  relieved  from 
a  task  he  felt  he  could  not  adequately  carry  out.  He 
desired  to  lay  it  down,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause.     "  I  am  not  the  man,  and  this  is  not 
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my  job     This  conviction  has  been  borne  in  upon  me 
dunng  the  last  few  weelcs  with  an  amazing  clearness. 
I  will  only  say  that  it  seems  to  represent  a  command  - 
a  prohibition -laid  upon  me,  which  I  cannot  ignore 
There  are  of  course  tragic  happenings  and  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  my  dear  lord,  on  which  I  will  not  dwell, 
liie  effect  of  them  at  present  on  my  mind  is  that  I  wish 
to  retire  from  a  public  and  prominent  part  in  our  great 
Movenient;   at   any    rate  for  a   time.      I   shall    carry 
through  the  Privy  Council  appeal;    but  except  for  that 
intend  to  refuse  all  public  appearance.    When  the  sen- 
tence is  confirmed,  asof  cours.  it  will  be,  it  will  be  best 
for  me  to  confine  myself  to  thinking  and  writing  in  soli- 
tude and  behind  the  scenes.     'Those  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait.'     The  quotation  is  hackneyed,  but  it 
niust  serve.     Through  thought  and  self-proving,  I  believe 
that  in  the  end  I  shall  hel,    you  best.      I  am  not  the 
fighter  I  thought  I  was;  the  fighter  that  I  ought  to  be 
to  keep  the  position  that  has  been  so  generously  given 
me.     Forgive  me  for  a  while  if  I  go  into  the  wilderness  - 
a  rather  absurd  phrase,  however,  as  you  will  agree,  when 
1  tell  you  that  I  am  soon  to  marry  a  woman  whom  I 
love  with  my  whole  heart.     But  it  applies  to  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Modernist  Movement,  and  to  my  position 
as  a  .cader.    My  old  friends  and  colleagues  -  many  of 
them  at  least-  will,  I  fear,  blame  the  step  I  am  taking 
It  will  seem  to  them  a  mere  piece  of  flinching  and  cow- 
ardice.    But  each  man's  soul  is  in  his  own  keeping;  and 
he  alone  can  judge  his  own  powers," 
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The  letter  then  became  a  quiet  discussion  of  the  best 
man  to  be  chosen  in  the  writer's  stead,  and  passed  on  into 
a  review  of  the  general  situation  created  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  of  Arches. 

But  of  these  later  pages  of  the  letter  Mary  realized 
nothing.  She  sat  with  it  in  her  hands,  after  she  had 
read  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted,  looking  down, 
her  mouth  trembling. 

Meynell  watched  her  uneasily  —  then  came  to  sit 
by  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"Dearest!  —  you  understand?"  he  said,  entreatingly. 

"It  is  —  because  of  Hester?"  She  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty. 

He  assented,  and  then  added  — 

"But  that  letter  —  shall  only  go  with  your  permission." 

She  took  courage.  "Richard,  you  know  so  much 
better  than  I,  but  —  Richard!  —  did  you  ever  neglect 
Hester?" 

He  tried  to  answer  her  question  truly. 

"Not  knowingly." 

"Did  you  ever  fail  to  love  her,  and  try  to  help  her?" 

He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"But  there  she  lies!"  He  raised  his  head.  Through 
the  window,  on  a  rocky  slope,  half  a  mile  away,  could  be 
seen  the  tiny  church  of  Long  Whindale,  and  the  little 
graveyard  round  it. 

"It  is  very  possible  that  I  see  the  thing  morbidly"  — 
he  turned  to  her  again  with  a  note  of  humility,  of  sad 
appeal,  that  struck  most  poignantly  on  the  woman's 
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heart  — "but  I  cannot  resist  it.  What  use  can  I  be 
to  any  human  being  as  guide,  or  prophet,  or  counsellor  - 
Jf  I  was  so  little  use  to  her?  Is  there  not  a  kind  of  hy- 
pocnsy  -  a  dismal  hypocrisy  -  in  my  claim  to  teach  - 
or  inspire -great  multitudes  of  people  -  when  this  one 

cnud  — who  was  given  into  my  care " 

He  wrung  her  hands  in  his,  unable  to  finish  his  sentence 
Bright  tears  stood  in  her  eyes;  but  she  persevered. 
She  struck  boldly  for  the  public,  the  impersonal  note 
bhe  set  against  the  tragic  appeal  of  the  dead  the  equally 
tragic  appeal  of  the  living.     She  had  in  her  mind  the 
memory  of  that  London  church,  with  the  strained  up- 
turned faces,  the  "hungry  sheep  "-girls  among  them, 
perhaps,  in  peril  like  Hester,  men  assailed  by  the  samj 
vile  impulses  that  had  made  a  brute  of  Philip  Meryon 
During  the  preceding  months  Mary's  whole  personality 
had  developed  with  great  rapidity,  after  a  somewhat 
taciturn  and  slowly  ripening  youth.     The  need,  enforced 
upon  her  by  love  itself,  of  asserting  herself  even  against 
the  mother  she  adored;  the  shadow  of  Meynell's  cloud 
upon  her,  and  her  suffering  under  it,  during  the  weeks 
of  slander;  and  now  this  rending  tragedy  at  her  doors- 
had  tempered  anew  the  naturally  high  heart,  and  firm 
will.    At  this  critical  moment,  she  saved  Meynell  from 
a  fatal  step  by  the  capacity  she  showed  of  loving  his 
cause,   only   next   t.    himself.    And,    indeed,    xMeynell 
was  made  wholesomely  doubtful  once  or  twice  whether 
It  were  not  in  truth  his  cause-  she  loved  in  him      For 
the  sweet  breakdowns  of  love  which  were  always  at 
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her  lips  she  banished  by  a  mighty  effort,  till  she  should 
have  won  or  lost.  Thus  throughout  she  showed  herself 
her  mother's  dr. jghter  —  with  her  father's  thoughts. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  she  succeeded  in  making 
any  real  impression  upon  him.  All  she  could  obtain  at 
first  was  delay,  and  that  Catharine  shou'd  be  informed. 

As  soon  as  that  had  been  done,  the  position  became 
once  more  curiously  complex.  Here  was  a  woman  to 
whom  the  whole  Modernist  Movement  was  anathema, 
driven  finally  into  argument  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Modernist  leader,  the  contriver  and  general 
of  Modernist  victory,  to  remain  at  his  post! 

For  it  was  part  of  Caths^ne's  robust  character  to  look 
upon  any  pledge,  any  accepted  responsibility,  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  undone  by  any  mere  feeling,  however 
sharp,  however  legitimate.  You  had  undertaken  the 
thing,  and  it  must,  at  all  costs,  be  carried  through. 
That  was  the  dominant  habit  of  her  mind;and  there  were 
persons  connected  with  her  on  whom  the  rigidity  of  it 
had  at  times  worked  harshly. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  no  doubt  interfered  with  — 
(the  Spirit  of  Comedy  would  have  found  a  certain  high 
satisfaction  in  the  dilemma)  —  by  the  fact  that  Meynell's 
persistence  in  the  course  he  had  entered  upon  must  be, 
in  her  eyes,  and  sub  specie  religionis,  a  persistence  in 
heresy  and  unbelief.  What  decided  it  ultimately,  how- 
ever, was  that  she  was  not  only  an  orthodox  believer, 
but  a  -ijrson  of  great  common  sense  —  and  Mary's 
mother. 
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wh"!'."!,'""'  "^"""^"^  ^"'  '^^^  «^ter  the  tragic  events 

sav  -  Z-  '"«  '°'  ^''^  """^t  the  world 

L  ,    t  !f"°'?'  ^°^'^  ^''^^  '°^«  ^°  think  eviP" 
He  looked  at  her  a  little  reproachfully. 

froJZ."'"  ""  "'"~  ^"^^  ^"'"'^  -■>  -*"-% 
tnem      My  dear  fnend-I  am  not  thinking  of  you  at 

aid  1  Ma:;r  °"^  ^  ---^  ^  -  ^■^^-■^^n/of  4:  - 

Catharine  unconsciously  straightened  herself,  a  touch 
of  something   resentful  -  nay    stern  -  in  th 
Meynell  stared  in  stupefaction.  ""'   ^"^""■ 

^'^'Ahce!  — A/ary/"hesaid. 

"Up  to  this  last  proposed  action  of  yours    has  not 

and     he  r   T^       '''"  T"^  '^°"'"^  °^  ^^eir  scandal 
and   their   false   witness.^    Every  one  knows  the  truth 

Bu:~rT'?°;""'  ^"^  ^^"^°-  -^-^™ds 

dl   hTr    r    ^"  ''^""^  P°°^  ^"^<=  has  made -after 
all  that  she  and  you  have  suffered  -  you  insist  on  turn^lg 
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fresh  doubt  and  suspicion  on  yourself,  your  motives,  your 
past  history.  Can't  you  see  how  people  may  gossip  about 
it  —  how  they  may  interpret  it?  You  have  no  right 
to  do  it,  my  dear  Richard!  —  no  right  whatever.  Your 
'good  report'  belongs  not  only  to  yourself  —  but  —  to 
Mary!" 

Catharine's  breath  had  quickened;  her  hand  shook 
upon  her  knee.  Meynell  rose  from  his  seat,  paced  the 
room  and  came  back  to  her. 

"I  have  tried  to  explain  to  Mary"  —  he  said,  des- 
perately—  "that  I  should  feel  myself  a  hypocrite  and 
pretender  in  playing  the  part  of  a  spiritual  leader  —  when 
this  great  —  failure  —  lay  upon  my  conscience. " 

At  that  Catharine's  tension  gave  way.  Perplexity 
returned  upon  her. 

"Oh!  if  it  meant  —  if  it  meant"  —  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  sudden,  sweet  timidity  —  "that  you  felt  you  had 
tried  to  do  for  Hester  what  only  grace  —  what  only  a 
living  Redeemer  —  could  do  for  her " 

She  broke  off.  But  at  last,  as  Meynell,  her  junior 
by  fifteen  years  —  her  son  almost  —  looked  down  into  her 
face  —  her  frail,  aging,  illumined  face  —  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  passion  of  her  faith  which  challenged  and 
roused  his  own;  which  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  crisis  had  arisen  revived  in  him 
the  "fighter"  he  had  tried  to  shed. 

"The  fault  was  not  in  the  thing  preached,"  he  said, 
with  a  groan;  "or  so  it  seems  to  me  —  but  in  the  preacher. 
The  preacher  —  was  unequal  to  the  message." 
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Catharine  was  silent.  And  after  a  little  more  pacing 
he  said  in  a  more  ordinary  tone  —  and  a  humble  one  — 

"Does  Mary  share  this  view  of  yours?" 

At  this  Catharine  was  almost  angry. 

"As  if  I  should  say  a  word  to  her  about  it!  Does 
she  know  — has  she  evei  known  — what  you  and  I 
knew?" 

His  eyes,  full  of  trouble,  propitiated  her.  He  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Bear  with  me,  dear  mother!  I  don't  see  my  way, 
but  Mary  —  is  to  me  —  my  life.  At  any  rate,  I  won't 
do  in  a  hurry  what  you  disapprove." 

Thus  a  little  further  delay  was  gained.  The  struggle 
lasted  indeed  another  couple  of  days,  and  the  aspect  of 
both  Meynell  and  Mary  showed  deep  marks  of  it  by  the 
end.  Throughout  it  Mary  made  little  or  no  appeal 
to  the  mere  womanly  arts.  And  perhaps  it  was  the  re- 
pression of  them  that  cost  her  most. 

On  the  third  day  of  discussion,  while  the  letter  still  lay 
unposted  in  Meynell's  writing-case,  he  went  wandering 
by  himself  up  the  valley.  The  weather  was  soft  again, 
and  breathing  -spring.  The  streams  ran  free;  the  buds 
were  swelling  on  the  sycamores;  and  except  on  the 
topmost  crags  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  the  fells. 
Harsh  and  austere  the  valley  was  still;  the  winter's 
grip  would  be  slow  to  yield;  but  the  turn  of  the  year  had 
come. 

That  morning  a  rush  of  correspondence  forwarded 
from  Upcotc  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    On  the 
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days  immediately  following  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  inquest  on  Hester  the  outside  world 
had  made  no  sign.  All  England  knew  now  why  Richard 
Meynell  had  disappeared  from  the  Arches  Trial,  only 
to  become  again  the  prey  of  an  enormous  publicity,  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  finding  and  the  perishing  of 
his  young  ward.  And  after  Alice  Puttenham's  statement 
in  the  Coroner's  Court,  for  a  few  days  the  England 
interested  in  Richard  Meynell  simply  held  its  breath 
and  let  him  be. 

But  he  belonged  to  the  public;  and  after  just  the  brief 
respite  that  decency  and  sympathy  imposed,  the  public 
fell  upon  him.  The  Arches  verdict  had  been  given; 
the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  had  been  lodged.  With 
every  month  of  the  struggle  indeed,  as  the  Modernist 
attack  had  grown  more  determined,  and  its  support 
more  widespread,  so  the  orthodox  defence  had  gathered 
force  and  vehemence.  Yet  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  the  Modernist  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment was  now  kindling  such  a  fire  as  no  resistance  could 
put  out.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mod- 
ernist proposals  for  Church  Reform  would  begin  after 
Easter.  Already  every  member  of  the  House  was  being 
bombarded  from  both  sides  by  his  constituents.  Such 
a  heat  of  religious  feeling,  such  a  passion  of  religious 
hope  and  fear,  had  not  been  seen  in  England  for  genera- 
tions. 

Ana  meanwhile  Meynell,  whose  action  had  first  re- 
leased the  great  forces  now  at  work,  who  as  a  leader 
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was  now  doubly  revered,  doubly  honoured  by  those  who 
clamoured  to  be  led  by  him,  still  felt  himself  utterly 
unable  to  face  the  siruggle.  Heart  and  brain  were  the 
prey  of  a  deadly  discouragement;  the  will  could  make 
no  effort;  his  confidence  in  himself  was  lamed  and  help- 
less     Not  even  the  growing  strength  and  intensity  of 

on  hislef  '  """  "'  ""•  "  "^"'=''  '^'"^"''"^' 
He  left  the  old  bridge  on  his  left,  and  climbed  the  pass 
And  as  he  walked,  some  words  of  Newman  possessed 
him;  breathed  into  his  ear  through  all  the  wind  and  water 
voices  of  the  valley: 

Tkou  to  wax  fierce 

In  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
To  threat  and  to  pierce 

With  the  heavenly  sword! 
Anger   and    Zeal 

And  the  Joy  of  the  brave 
Who  bade  tkee  to  feel  — 

Dejectedly,  he  made  his  way  along  the  fatal  path; 
he  found  the  ruin  where  Hester  had  sheltered;  he  gradu- 
a  ly  identified  the  route  which  the  rescue  party  had  taken 
abng  the  side  of  the  fell;  and  the  precipitous  scree  where 
they  had  found  her.  The  freshly  disturbed  earth  and 
stones  still  showed  plainly  where  she  had  fallen,  and  where 
he  and  the  shepherds  had  stood,  trampling  the  ground 
round  her.  He  sat  down  beside  the  spot,  haunted  by 
the  grim  memory  of  that  helpless,  bleeding  form  amid 
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the  snow.  Not  yet  nineteen!  —  disgraced  —  ruined  — 
the  young  body  broicen  in  its  prime.  Had  he  been  able 
to  do  no  better  for  Neville's  child  than  that?  The  load 
of  responsibility  crushed  him;  and  he  could  not  resign 
himself  to  such  a  fate  for  such  a  human  being.  Before 
him,  on  the  chil!  background  of  the  fells,  he  beheld, 
perpetually,  the  two  Hesters:  here,  the  radiant,  unman- 
ageable child,  clad  in  the  magic  of  her  teasing,  provocative 
beauty;  there,  the  haggard  and  dying  girl,  violently 
wrenched  from  life.  Religious  faith  was  paralyzed 
within  him.  How  could  he  —  a  man  so  disowned  of 
God  —  prophesy  to  his  brethren  ?    .    .    . 

Thus  there  descended  upon  him  the  darkest  hour  of 
his  history.  It  was  simply  a  struggle  for  existence 
on  the  part  of  all  those  powers  of  the  soul  that  make 
for  action,  against  the  forces  that  make  for  death  and 
inertia. 

It  lasted  long;  and  it  ended  in  the  slow  and  difficult 
triumph,  the  final  ascendency  of  the  "Yeas"  of  Life 
over  the  "Nays,"  which  in  truth  his  character  secured. 
He  won  the  difficult  fight  not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a 
Christian;  impelled,  chastened,  brought  into  line  again, 
by  purely  Christian  memories  and  Christian  ideas. 
The  thought  of  Christ  healed  him  —  gradually  gave  him 
courage  to  bear  an  agony  of  self-criticism,  self-reproach, 
that  was  none  the  less  overwhelming  because  his  calmer 
mind,  looking  on,  knew  it  to  be  irrational.  There  was  no 
prayer  to  Christ,  no  "Christe  eleison"on  his  lips.  But 
there  was  a  solemn  kneeling'by  the  Cross;  a  solemn  open- 
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ingof  the  mind  to  the  cleansing  and  .trengthening  forces 
that  flow  from  that  life  and  death  which  are  Christen- 
doms  central  possession;  the  symbol  through  which 
now  understood  in  this  way,  now  in  that,  the  Eternal 
speaks  to  the  Christian  soul. 

So,  amid  "the  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells."  a  good 
man,  heavily,  took  back  his  t..k.  From  this  wreck  of 
affection,  this  ruin  of  hope,  he  must  go  forth  to  preach 
love  and  hope  to  other  men;  from  the  depth,  of  hi,  grief 
and  h>8  defeat  he  must  .ummon  others  to  struggle  and 
victory.  °' 

He  submitted. 

Then -not  till  then -naked  and  stripped  as  he  was 
Of  all  personal  complacency;  smarting  under  the  con- 
viction of  personal  weakness  and  defeat;  tormented 
stilUs  he  would  ever  be,  by  all  the  "might  have  beens" 
of  Hester  s  story,  he  was  conscious  of  th.  "supersensual 
moment,  'the  inrush  of  Divine  strength,  which  at  some 
time  or  other  rewards  the  life  of  faith. 

On  his  way  back  to  Burwood  through  the  gleam,  and 
shadows  of  the  valley,  he  turned  aside  to  lay  a  handful 
of  green  moss  on  the  new-made  grave  There  was  a 
figure  beside  it.  It  wa,  Mary,  who  had  been  planting 
snowdrops.  He  helped  her,  and  then  they  descended  to 
the  main  road  together.  Looking  at  his  face,  she  hardly 
dared,  close  as  his  hand  clung  to  hers,  to  break  the  silence 
It  was  dusk,  and  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  In  the 
shelter  of  a  group  of  trees,  he  drew  her  to  him. 
"You  have  your  wiy,"  he  said,  sadly. 
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She  trembled  a  little,  her  delicate  cheek  clote  against 
hii. 

"Have  I  pcrtecutcd  you?" 

He   amileJ. 

"You  have  taught  me  what  the  strength  of  my  wife's 
will  in  going  to  be." 

She  winced  visibly,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Dearest! — "  he  protested.  "Must  you  not  be 
strong?    But  for  you  —  I  should  have  gone  under." 

The  primitive  instinct  of  the  woman,  in  this  hour 
of  painful  victory,  would  have  dearly  liked  to  disavow 
her  own  power.  The  thought  of  ruling  her  beloved  was 
odious.  Yet  as  they  walked  on  hand  in  hand,  the  modern 
in  Mary  prevailed,  and  she  must  needs  accept  the  equal 
rights  of  a  love  which  is  also  life's  supreme  friendship. 

A  few  more  days  Meynell  spent  in  the  quiet  of  the 
valley,  recovering,  as  best  he  could,  and  through  a 
struggle  constantly  renewed,  some  normal  steadiness 
of  mood  and  nerve;  dealing  with  an  immense  corre- 
spondence; and  writing  the  Dunchester  sermon;  while 
Stephen  Barron,  ivho  had  already  resigned  his  own  living, 
was  looking  after  the  Upcote  Church  and  parish.  Mean- 
while Alice  Puttenham  lay  upstairs  in  one  of  the  little 
white  rooms  of  Burwood,  so  ill  that  the  doctors  would 
not  hear  of  her  being  moved.  Edith  Fox-Wilton  had 
proposed  to  come  and  nurse  her,  in  spite  of  "this  shock- 
ing business  which  had  disgraced  us  all."  But  Catha- 
rine at  Alice's  entreaty   had   merely  appealed   to    the 
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than  full.     There  was  no  danger,  and  they  had  a  good 
trained  nurse.  * 

Once  or  twice  it  was,  in  these  days,  that  again  a  few 
p«sing  terjors  ran  through  Mary's  mind,  on  the  subject 
of  her  mother.  The  fragility  which  had  struck  M-v.cVs 
unaccustomed  eye  when  he  first  arrived  in    the    valley 
forced  .tself  now  at  times,  though  only  at  times,  on  her 
reluctant  sense.    There  were  nights  wi.n,  without  any 
definite  reason,  she  could   not  sleep   U„   .,n4r'-      \„d 
then  agam  the  shadow  entirely  passe  !  ■  • ... .     Crhar,,,^ 
aughed  at  her;  and  when  the  mor.  .t  ,  .,„',   f,,,-  Mary  -o 
follow  Meynell  to  the  Dunchesu-r  n,.c„n«,  it  u./i,n- 
possible  even  for  her  anxious  lovc  to  per:  .,:,d..-  if.  f  tl.at 
there  was  good  reason  for  her  to  ..uiy  .lA-av 

Before  Meynell  departed  southward  th.  r...  was  1  lone 
conversation  between  him  and  Alice;  and  it  was  at  her 
wsh  to  which  he  now  finally  yielded,  that  he  went  straight 
to  Markborough,  to  an  interview  with  Bishop  Craye 

In  that  mteryiew  the  Bishop  learnt  at  last  the  whole 
story  of  Hester's  birth  and  of  her  tragic  death  The 
beauty  of  Meynell's  relation  to  the  mother  and  child  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  through  a  very  reticent  narrative;  and 
to  the  tale  of  those  hours  in  Long  Whindale  no  man  of 
heart  like  the  httle  Bishop  could  have  listened  unmoved 

r.'  p^  r  ',"'?  '''■°  ""'"  ''''P'=''  ''""'^^  i"  'i'-^"";  and 
the  Bishop  looked  wistfully  at  the  priest  that  he  and 
the  diocese  were  so  soon  to  lose. 


•*v 
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For  the  rest,  as  before,  they  met  as  equals,  curiously 
congenial  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  battle  in  front. 
The  Bishop's  certainty  of  victory  was  once  more  "emphati- 
cally shown  by  the  friendly  ease  with  which  he  still 
received  his  rebellious  incumbent.  Any  agreeable  out- 
sider of  whatever  creed  —  Renan  or  Loisy  or  Tyrrell  — 
might  have  been  thus  welcomed  at  the  Palace.  It  was 
true  that  till  the  appeal  was  decided  Meynell  remained 
formally  Rector  of  Upcote  Minor.  The  church  and  the 
parish  were  still  in  his  hands;  and  the  Biihop  pointedly 
made  no  reference  to  either.  But  a  very  few  weeks  now 
would  see  Meynell's  successor  installed,  and  the  parish 
reduced  to  order. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Bishop's  confidence,  and  in  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  —  with  seven  Mod- 
ernist evictions  pending  in  his  diocese,  and  many  more 
than  seven  recalcitrant  parishes  to  deal  with,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  make  needless  friction. 

In  Meynell's  view,  indeed,  the  Bishop's  confidence 
was  excessive;  and  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  majority 
in  the  Church,  if  indeed  it  were  to  triumj  vas  neither 
so  near,  nor  likely  to  be  so  complete,  as  the  Bishop  be- 
lieved. He  had  not  yet  been  able  to  resume  all  the 
threads  of  leadership,  but  he  was  clear  that  the-  i  had  been 
no  ebbing  whatever  of  the  Modernist  tide.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  him  that  the  function  at  Dunchester 
might  yet  ring  through  England,  and  startle  even  such 
an  optimist  as  Bishop  Craye. 

The  next  few  days  he  spent  among  his  own  people, 
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and  with  the  Flaxmans.     The  old  red  sandstone  church 
of  Upcote  Minor  was   closely  packed  on  Sunday;  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  parish  to  their  Rector,  their  answer 
to  the  Arches  judgment,  was  shown  in  the  passion,  the 
loving   intelligence   with    which   every    portion   of   the 
beautiful  Modernist  service  was  followed  by  an  audience 
of  working  men  and  women  gathered  both  from  Upcote 
itself  and  from  tht  villages  round,  who  knew  very  well  — 
and  gloried   in   the   fact  -  that   from   their  midst  had 
started    the   flame   now   running   through   the   country. 
Many  of  them  had  been  trained  by  Methodism,  and 
were  now  returning  to  the  Church  that  Wesley  had  been 
so  loath  to  leave.     "The  Rector's   changed   summat," 
said  men  to  each  othei ,  puzzled  by  that  aspect  —  that 
unconscious  aspect  —  of  spiritual  dignity  that  falls  like 
a  robe  of  honour,  as  life  goes  on,  about  the  Knights  of 
the  Spirit.     But  they  knew,  at  least,  from  their  news- 
papers, how  and  when  that  beautiful  girl  who  had  grown 
up  from  a  child  in  their  midst  had  perished;  they  re- 
membered the  winter  months  of  calumny  and  persecution; 
and  their  rough,  kind  hearts  went  out  to  the  man  who  was' 
so  soon,  against  their  will  and  their  protest,  to  be  driven 
out  from  the  church  where  for  twenty  years   he   had 
preached  to  his  people  a  Christ  they  could  follow,  and 
a  God  they  could  adore. 

The  week  passed,  and  the  Dunchester  meeting  was  at 
hand.  Meynell  was  to  spend  the  night  before  the  great 
service  with  the  old  Bishop,  against  whom  -  together 
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with  the  whole  of  his  Chapter  —  Privy  Council  action 
was  now  pending.  Mary  was  to  be  the  guest  of  one  of 
the  Canons  in  the  famous  Close. 

Meynell  arrived  to  find  the  beautiful  old  town  in 
commotion.    As  a  protest  against  the  Modernist  demon- 
stration,  all  the   students  from  a  famous  Theological 
College  in  a  neighbouring  diocese  under  a  High  Church 
bishop  had  come  over  to  attend  a  rival  service  in  the 
second  church  of  the  town,  where  the  congregation  was 
to  be  addressed  "on  this  outrage  to  our  Lord"  by  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  saintly  of  the  orthodox  leaders  — 
the  Rev.  Cyril  Fenton,  of  the  Markborough  diocese  — 
soon,  it  was  rumoured,  to  be  appointed  to  a  Canonry 
of  St.   Paul's.    The  streets  were  full  of  rival  crowds, 
jostling   each    other.    Three  hundred  Modernist  clergy 
were  staying  in  or  near  the  town;  the  old  Cathedral 
city  stared  at  them  amazed;  and  from  all  parts  had  come, 
besides,  the  lay  followers  of  the  new  Movement  thronging 
to  a  day  which  represented  for  them  the  first  fruits  of  a 
harvest,  whereof  not  they  perhaps  but  their  children 
would  see  the  full  reaping. 

On  the  evening  before  the  function  Meynell  went 
into  the  Cathedral  with  Mary  just  as  the  lengthening 
March  afternoon  was  beginning  to  wane.  They  stepped 
through  the  western  doors  set  open  to  the  breeze  and 
the  sunshine  into  a  building  all  opal  and  ebony,  faintly 
flooded  with  rose  from  the  sky  without;  a  building  of 
infinite  height  and  majesty,  where  clustered  columns 
of  black  marble,  incredibly  light,  upheld  the  richness 
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of  the  bossed  roof,  where  every  wall  was  broidered 
history  where  every  step  was  on  "the  ruined  sides  of 
Kmgs,  and  the  gathered  fragments  of  ancient  glass, 
jewel,  themselves,  let  through  a  jewelled  light  upon  the 
creamy  stone.  ^ 

fJ^i'^v  *'"  *™«>«"« Hester's  death,  Meynell's  sad 
face  broke  mto  joy.  The  glorious  church  appeared  to 
h.m  as  the  visible  attestation  of  the  Divine  creative  life 
.n  men,  flowmg  on  endlessly,  from  the  Past,  through 
the  Present,  to  the  unknown  Future. 

From  the  distance  came  a  sound  of  chanting.  They 
-a  ked  slowly  „p  the  nave,  conscious  of  a  strange  tumuU 
.n  the  pulse,  as  though  the  great  building  with  its  imme- 
monal  h.story  were  half  lending  itself  to,  half  resisting 
Che  emofon  that  filled  them.  In  the  choir  a  practice  .!l 
gpmg  on.  Some  thirty  young  clergy  were  going  through 
the  responses  and  canticles  of  the  new  service-book  with 
an  elder  man,  ako  in  clerical  dress,  directing  them.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  southern  choir  aisle  stood  the  senior 
verger  of  the  Cathedral  in  his  black  gown  _  open- 
mouthed  and  motionless,  listening  to  the  strange  sounds. 

orat'  ;1  ^''^  ^'^  '"'  '  '"°'"^"^  °^  '-P^-on^d 
prayer,  and  then  sat  down  to  listen.    Through  the  fast 

darkenmg  church,  chanted  by  half  the  choir,  there  stole 
those  words  of  noblest  poetry: 

"^  n«.  commandment- a  new  commandment  - 1 
««,«„toy<,«  .  .»  To  be  answered  by  the  voices  on 
the  other  s.de-'TA..  ye  love- ye  lo.e  one  another^ 

And  agam: 
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"/  have  called  you  friends.     Ye  are  my  friends" 

With  the  reply: 

"//  ye  do  the  things  which  I  command  you." 

And  yet  again: 

"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  ;" 

"  They  —  they  are  spirit;  and  they  are  life!" 

A  moment's  silence,  before  all  the  voices,  gathering 
into  one  harmony,  sent  the  last  versicle  ringing  through 
the  arches  of  the  choir,  and  the  springing  tracery  of 
the  feretory,  and  of  the  Lady  Chapel  beyond. 

"Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go? —  Thou  —  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life!" 

"Only  a  few  days  or  weeks,"  murmured  Meynell, 
as  they  passed  out  into  the  evening  light,  "and  we  two 
—  and  those  men  singing  there  —  shall  be  outcasts  and 
wanderers,  perhaps  for  a  time,  perhaps  while  we  live. 
But  to-day  —  and  to-morrow  —  we  are  still  children  in 
the  house  of  our  fathers  —  sons,  not  slaves!  —  speaking 
the  free  speech  of  our  own  day  in  these  walls,  as  the  men 
who  built  them  did  in  theirs.  That  joy,  at  least,  no  one 
shall  take  from  us!" 

At  that  "sad  word  Joy"  Mary  slipped  her  hand  into 
his,  and  so  they  walked  silently  through  the  Close, 
toward  the  Palace,  pursued  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
music  from  within. 

The  great  service  was  over,  with  its  bold  adaptation 
of  the  religious  language  of  the  past,  the  language  which 
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.s  w^ught  into  the  being  of  Christendom,  to  the  needs 
and  the  lc:,ow,edge  of  the  present.     And  now  Meynel 

crowdTs  "'  ^^V''"'''"«  ^°  ^'^^   thronged  nav 
crowded  by  men  and  women  of  many  types  and  manJ 

^:;n;:;s^:-rtii;^-p-:Ldts 

and  foremost,  the  Tlf  "^e      1;  ort^^^^e"''  '"^ 

?:rch?t'"°^"  .^ '''" '-  bTZ'am'^:;^™;: 

Two  Ch„sfan,t.es"-and  became  one  of  the  chief  land 
-arks,  or,  rather,  rallying  cries  of  the  Mod  r  ^  ^ ^ / 
Only  some  fragments  of  it  can  be  suggested  here    "n 
passage,  above  all    that  \far„'c  K       .'^"^'-'^  ^■"^'  °ne 
keep  close  and  wa^t  h^I  We's  e^f' "^  "^'""^  ^"' 

"■  .  .  Why  are  we  here,  my  friends?  For  what 
^ZT^'''  ^""  demonstration,  this  moving  rire„ 
wh.ch  we  have  joined  this  day?    One-sixth  at  lea  t  o! 

chu;:;  tif  ,„tt  ^:t-SrB^f '''  -'^''^ 

Bishop  and  Chapter  wil,  haTe  be^ fdletTut^ld""^" 
the  rank  and  file,  whose  only  desire  IZ  2^  2 
Church  m  which  .e  were  baptized  and  bred  will  find 
ourselves  exiles  and  homeless.  '  "'^ 

in  "  ri?  °"  "'■""'  •  '^'^^  °"'^  -  ^"^^t  God  has  spoken 

ChLh   til   t       r        '"  °"'"  P°^'^  '"   ^''^  National 
•^nurch,  till  force  drive  us  out.     Why'     Rpn„».  tl 

^omething  infinitely  greater  at  stake' tha'Tnr^rL: 


'■t-^^m/ 
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that  can  be  hurled  at  us  on  the  ground  of  broken  pledges 
—  pledges  made  too  early,  given  in  ignorance  and  good 
faith,  and  broken  now,  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  God 
and  this  people  — for  a  greater  good.  What  does  our 
personal  consistency  —  which,  mind  you,  is  a  very 
diflerent  thing  from  personal  honesty!  —  nutter?  We 
are  as  sensitive  as  any  man  who  attacks  us  on  the  point 
of  personal  honour.  But  -ve  are  constrained  of  God;  we 
bear  in  our  hands  the  cause  of  our  brethren,  the  cause 
of  half  the  nation;  and  we  can  no  other.  Ask  yourselves 
what  we  have  to  gain  by  it.  Nay!  With  expulsion 
and  exile  in  sight  —  with  years  perhaps  of  the  wilderness 
before  us  —  we  stand  here  for  the  liberties  of  Christ's 
Church! — its   liberties  of  growth   and  life.     .     .    . 

"My  friends,  what  is  the  life  either  of  intellect  or  spirit 
but  the  response  of  man  to  the  communication  of  God? 
Age  by  age,  man's  consciousness  cuts  deeper  into  the 
vast  mystery  that  surrounds  us;  absorbs,  transmutes, 
translates  ever  more  of  truth,  into  conceptions  he  can 
use,  and  language  he  can  understand. 

"From  this  endless  process  arise  science  —  and  his- 
tory —  and  philosophy.  But  just  as  science,  and  history, 
and  philosophy  change  with  this  ever-living  and  growing 
advance,  so  religion  —  man's  ideas  of  God  and  his  own 
soul. 

"Within  the  last  hundred  years  man's  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  has  broadened  beyond  the  utmost  dreams 
of  our  fathers.  But  of  far  greater  imporUnce  to  man 
is  his  knowledge  of  himself.    There,  too,"  the  century 
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of  which  we  are  now  the  heir,  ha,  lifted  the  veil  -  for 

kLwn      H°"'       V"'  «— ^~m  ,ecret,  hitherto   un- 
known     History  ha,  come  into  being. 

What  i,  history?  Simply  the  power  -  depending 
upon  a  thousand  laborious  processes  -  of  constnSng  f 
mag.c  lens  within  the  mind  which  allows  u,  to  Tik 
deep  mto  the  past,  to  see  its  life  and  colour  and  move- 
ment agam  a,  no  generation  but  our  own  has  yet  bcm 
able  to  see  it.  We  hold  our  breath  sometime s.^l  for  ^ 
bnef  moment  perhaps  we  catch  its  very  gesture,  its  ver^ 
habit  a.  It  lived,  the  veiy  tone  of  its  ZL  Uhll  bZ 
a  new  and  marvellous  gift  of  our  God  to  us;  and  t  ha^ 
transformed  or  is  transforming  Christianity. 

is  iCtTnT'  '!i'  "'=".''''"P'--  °f  ^e  human  mind 
IS   divme   and   authoritative.      It  lessens   the   distance 
be  ween  our  human  thought  and  the  thought  o    God 
because,  m  the  familiar  phrase,  it  enables  us  to  "think  in' 
some  sort    His  thoughts  after  Him."     Like  sdence    t 

through  hypothesis  and  rectification;  through  darinJ 
vision  and  laborious  proof;  to  an  ever-broadLing  ce"! 
tainty.     History  has  taken  hold  of  the  Christirtra 

t  ndern^s'I  '^H  "°^''''  """^  '^  ^'^'^  ^  ^-"8 
tenderness    and  patience,  and  reverence.     And  at  thf 

end  of  a  hundred  years  what  do  we   see.>-that  half 

of^  Christendom,  at  least,  which  we  in  this  church  rep 

sJZlZ'  ^J""  ""PP'^''  °f  J--h  legend,  and  Greek 
speculation,  and  medieval  scholasticism;  moving  simply 
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and  divinely  among  the  ways  of  His  Jewish  world,  a  man 
among  men.  We  can  watch,  dimly  indeed  by  comparison 
with  our  hving  scrutiny  of  living  men,  but  still  more 
clearly  than  any  generation  of  Christendom  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  first  has  been  able  to  watch,  the  rise 
of  His  thoughts,  the  nature  of  His  environment,  the  se- 
quence of  His  acts,  the  original  significance,  the  imme- 
diate interpretation,  f-  subsequent  influence  of  His 
death.  We  know  i ,.  .h  more  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
than  the  fathers  of  iicaea  knew;  probably  than  St.  Paul 
knew;  certainly  than  Irenxus  or  Clement  knew. 

"But  that  is  only  half  the  truth;  only  half  of  what 
history  has  to  tell.  On  the  one  side  we  have  to  do  with  the 
recovered  fact:  on  the  other  with  its  working  through 
two  thousand  years  upon  the  world. 

"There,  for  the  Modernist,  lies  revelation!-  -in  the 
unfolding  of  the  Christian  idea,  through  the  successive 
stages  of  human  thought  and  imagination,  it  has  tra- 
versed, down  to  the  burst  of  revelation  in  the  present 
day.  Yet  we  are  only  now  at  the  beginning  of  an  im- 
mense development.  The  content  of  ihe  Christian  idea 
of  love  —  love,  self-renouncing,  self-fulfilling  —  is  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  like  that  of  beauty,  or  of  truth.  Why? 
At  this  moment,  I  am  only  concerned  to  give  you  the 
Christian  answer,  which  is  the  answer  of  a  reasonable 
faith.  Because,  like  the  streams  springing  forever  from 
'the  pure  founts  of  Cephisus,'  to  nourish  the  swelling 
plains  below,  these  governing  ideas  of  our  life  —  tested 
by  life,    confirmed   by   life  -  have   their  source    in    the 
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very  being  of  God,  .harera  in  His  Eternity,  His  Ever- 
Fruitfulness.     .     .    . 

"But  even  so,  you  have  not  exhausted  the  wealth  of 
Christianity.^  For  to  the  potency  of  the  Christian  idea 
13  added  the  magic  of  an  incomparable  embodiment  in 
human  hfe.  The  story  of  Jesus  bears  the  idea  which  it 
enshnnes  eternally  through  the  world.  It  is  to  the  idea 
as  the  vessel  of  the  Grail. 

".  .  .  Do  these  conceptions  make  us  love  our 
Master  less?  Asl;  your  own  hearts?  There  must  be 
many  m  this  crowded  church  that  have  known  sorrow 
-mtolerable  anguish  and  disappointment  -  gnawing 
self-reproach -during  the  past  year,  or  months,  or 
weeks;  many  that  have  watched  sufferings  which  no 
philosophic  optimism  can  explain,  and  catastrophes 
that  leave  men  dumb.  Some  among  them  will  have  been 
driven  back  upon  their  faith  -  driven  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  Through  all  intellectual  difference,  has  not  the 
natural  language  of  their  fathers  been  also  their  language' 
Is  there  anything  in  their  changed  opinions  which  has 
cut  them  off  from  that  sacrifice 

'Renewed  in  every  pulse, 
That  on  the  tedious  Cross 
Told  the  long  hours  of  death,  as,  one  by  one 
The  hfe-suings  of  that  tender  heart  fave  way? 

"Is  there  anything  in  this  new  compelling  knowledge 
that  need -that  does -divide  us-  whose  consciences 
dare  not  refuse  it  -  from  the  immortal  triumph  of  that 
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death?  In  our  sharpest  straits,  are  we  not  coi{tforted 
and  cleansed  and  sustained  by  the  same  thoughts,  the 
same  visions  that  have  always  sustained  and  comforted 
the  Christian?  No!  —  the  sons  of  tradition  and:dogma 
have  no  monopoly  in  the  exaltation,  the  living  bassion 
of  the  Cross!  Wc,  too,  watching  that  steadfastness 
grow  steadfast;  bowed  before  that  innocent  suffering, 
grow  patient;  drinking  in  the  wonder  of  that  faitit,  amid 
utter  defeat,  learn  to  submit  and  go  forward.  In  Us  too, 
as  wc  behold — Hope  'masters  Agony!' — and  we  fijllow, 
for  a  space  at  least,  with  our  Master,  into  the  heavenly 
house,  and  still  our  sore  hearts  before  our  God." 

Quietly  and  low,  m  tones  that  shook  here  and  there, 
the  words  had  fallen  upon  the  spell-bound  church. 

Mary  covered  her  eyes.  But  they  saw  only  the  more 
intently  the  vision  of  Hester  maimed  and  dying;  and  the 
(ace  of  Meynell  bending  over  her. 


Thf!i  from  this  intimity,  this  sacredness  of  feeling, 
the  speaker  passed  gradually  and  finally  into  the  chal- 
lenge, the  ringing  yet  brotherly  challenge,  it  was  in  truth 
his  mission  to  deliver.  The  note  of  battle  —  honourable, 
inevitable  battle  —  pealed  through  the  church,  and  when 
it  ceased  the  immense  congregation  rose,  possessed  by 
one  lieat  of  emotion,  and  choir  and  multitude  broke  into 
the  magnificent  Modernist  hymn,  "Christus  Rex"  — 
written  by  the  Bishop  of  the  See,  and  already  familiar 
throughout  England. 
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The  service  was  over.     Out  streamed  the  great  congre- 
gat.on.    The   Close   was   crowded   to   see   them   come. 
Lme,   of   theological    students   were   drawn    up    there, 
tresh-faced  boys  in  round  collars  and  long  black  coats 
who,  a.  the  main  body  of  the  Modernist  clergy  ap^ 
proached,  began  defiantly  to  chant  the  Creed.     Meyncll 
w.th   the  old  yet  stately   Bishop  leaning  on  hJs  arm! 
passed   them  with  a  friendly,  quiet  look.     He  caught 
s.ght  for  a  moment  of  the  tall  form  of  Fenton,  standing 
at   their   rear -the   long   face   ascetically   white,    and 
sternly  fixed. 

He  left  the  Bishop  at  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  and  went 
back  quickly  for  Mary.     Suddenly  he  ran  into  an   ad- 
vancmg  figure  and  found  his  hand  grasped  by  Dornal 
1  he  two  men  gazed  at  each  other. 
I'You  were  not  there?"  said  Meynell,  wondering. 
I  was.       Dornal  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  his 
blue  eyes  melted  and  clouded. 

"And  there  was  one  man  there -not  a  Modernist  - 
who  gneved,  like  a  Modernist,  over  the  future'" 

u  ''u\'^:  ^".'"""*='",  ''"^  ^^^^y"«"'  throwing  his  head 
back  That  IS  not  for  you  or  me  -  not  for  the  bishops, 
nor  for  that  body  which  we  call  the  Church  -  that  is 
for  England  to  settle." 

But  another  meeting  remained. 

At  the  parting  with  Dornal,  Meynell  turned  a  corner 
and  saw  ,n  front  of  him,  walking  alone,  a  portly  gentle- 
man, with  a  broad  and  substantial  back.     A  start  ran 
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through  him.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  began  to 
quicken  his  steps,  and  soon  overtook  the  man  in  question. 

Barron  —  {or  it  was  he  —  stopped  in  some  astonish- 
ment, some  confusion  even,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
hide.  Meynell  held  out  his  hand  —  rather  timidly;  and 
Barron  just  touched  it. 

"I  have  been  attending  the  service  at  St.  Mathias," 
he  said,  stiffly. 

"I  imagined  so,"  said  Meynell,  walking  on  beside  him, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  passing  group  of 
clergy  opposite  were  staring  across  the  street  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  men,  both  well  known 
to  them.   "  Did  it  satisfy  you  ? " 

"Certainly.     Fenton  surpassed  himself." 

"He  has  a  great  gift,"  said  Meynell,  heartily.  They 
moved  on  in  silence,  till  at  last  Meynell  said,  with  renewed 
hesitation  —  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  after  Maurice  ? 
I  hope  your  mind  is  more  at  ease  about  him." 

"He  is  doing  well  —  for  the  moment."    Another  pause 

—  broken  by  Barron,  who  said  hurriedly  in  a  different 
voice  —  "I  got  from  him  the  whole  story  of  the  letters. 
There  was  nothing  deliberate  in  it.  It  was  a  sudden, 
monkeyish  impulse.  He  didn't  mean  as  much  harm  b;  it 
as  another  man  would  have  meant." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Meynell,  struck  with  pity,  as  he 
looked  at  the  sunken  face  of  the  speaker.     "And  anyway 

—  bygones  are  bygones.  I  hope  your  daughter  is  well?" 
"Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  We  are  just  going  abroad." 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said.     Meynell  knew  very 
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well  that  the  orthodox  party  had  no  room  in  its  ranks  at 
that  moment,  for  Henry  Barron;  and  it  was  not  hard 
to  imagme  what  exclusion  and  ostracism  must  mean  to 
such  a  temper.  But  the  generous  compunctions  in  his 
own  mmd  could  find  no  practical  expression;  and  after 
a  few  more  words  they  parted. 

Next  morning,  while  every  newspaper  in  the  country 

was  eagerly  discussing  theeventsatDunchester,Cat>,arine 
m  the  solitude  of  Long  Whindale,  and  with  a  full  two 
hours  yet  to  wait  for  the  carrier  who  brought  the  papers 
from  Whmborough,  was  pondering  letters  from  Rose  and 
Mary  written  from  Dunchester  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon.   Her  prayer-book  lay  beside  her.     Before  the  post 
arrived  she  had  been  reading  by  herself  thePsalms  andLes- 
sons  according  to  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  her  youth 
The  sweetness  of  Mary's  attempt  to  bring  ou:  eveiy- 
thmg  m  the  Modernist  demonstration  that  might  be 
bearable  or  even  consoling  to  Catharine,  and  to  leave 
untold  what  must  pain  her,  was  not  lost  upon  her  mother. 
Lathanne  sat  considering  it,  in  a  reverie  half  sorrow,  half 
tenderness,  her  thin  hands  clasped  upon  the  letter: 

"Mother,  beloved! -Richard  and  I  talked  of  you  all 
the  way  back  to  the  Palace;  and  though  there  ler" 
many  people  wa.tmg  to  see  him,  he  is  writing  to  you 
V^'  'and't  '"  S  ?""«^  "  ^"'  ^^  ^-'^  -  "«-■"  °o 
lovinlson         "^^  '  '°  '"''^  ^°"'"  ^°">  ^°"^  "^°»^ 

"Dearest -T  am  troubled  to  hear  from  Alice  this 
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morning  that  yesterday  you  were  tired  and  even  weiit 
to  lie  down.  I  know  my  too  Spartan  mother  doesn  t 
do  that  without  ten  times  as  much  reason  as  other- 
people.  Oh!  do  take  care  of  yourself,  my  precious  one. 
To-morrow,  I  fly  back  to  you  with  all  my  news.  And 
you  will  meet  me  with  that  love  of  yours  which  has 
never  failed  me,  as  it  never  failed  my  father.  It  wi 
take  Richard  and  me  a  life  time  to  repay  it.  But  we  11 
try!  .  .  .  Dear  love  to  my  poor  Alice.  I  have 
written  separately  to  her." 

Rose's  letter  was  in  another  vein. 

"Dearest  Catharine,  it  is  all  over  — a  splen<I=d  show, 
and  Richard  has  come  out  of  it  finely,  though  x  must 
say  he  looks  at  times  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  man. 
From  the  Church  point  of  view,  dear,  you  were  wise 
"  not  to  come,  for  your  feelings  must  have  been  sadly 
mixed,  and  you  might  have  been  compelled  to  take 
Privy  Council  proceedings  against  yourself.  I  need 
not  say  that  Hugh  and  I  felt  an  ungodly  delight  m  it  — 
in  the  crowd  and  the  excitement  —  in  Richard's  sermon 
—  in  the  dear,  long-nosed  old  Bishop  (rather  like  a  camel, 
between  you  and  me,  but  a  very  saintly  one)  and  in  the 
throng  of  foolish  youths  from  the  Theological  College 
who  seemed  to  think  they  settled  everything  by  singing 
the  Creed  at  us.  (What  a  pity  you  can't  enjoy  the  latest 
description  of  the  Athanasian  Creed !  It  is  by  a  Quak" 
He  compares  it  to  'the  guesses  of  a  ten-year  old  child 
at  the  contents  of  his  father's  library.'  Hugh  thinks  it 
good  —  but  I  don't  expect  you  to.)" 

Then  followed  a  vivacious  account  of  the  day  and  its 
happenings. 
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"And  now  comes  the  real  tue  of  war     Tn  ,  f 
the  poor  Modernists   will   be    aH  I^   .In  a  few  weeks 
seems,  by  the  wavside      vl      .  ^11   campmg  m   tents,  it 

Good-bye."  ^  '"""^  y°"-     ^'^^^^  keep  well. 

_Catharine  laid  ihe  letter  down,  still  smiling  against  her 
rlnvT  T  :'  "^  '^'^""'  ^"^  unconscLfly    made 

.er^n^f^mt:;?  "^^ ''-''-' '-  ^^  ^^-^^^ 

det  tocl"^"    ''^"""•     ^""^^    '^^'^    grown  very 

b    su"    oTcaV".'?"  T'l  -"d  helplessness  was  to 
DC  sure  of  Catharine's  tenderness.     Very  Dos<i;hl„  ti, 

X'^  And'^Sh'--^'^'^'  "-^^  -^-^r^rt: 

ftTl:.       A  f        """  P'"°'"''=^  ''^^^elf  to  br--      calm 
at^least  and  lov.ng  help  to  one  who  had  su.  ..d  so 

The  window  was  half  open  to  the  first  mild  day  of 
a  po   of  fr         "  r°°'  '  '°"'  °'  ^^°-"S  daffodils,  and 

the  baTh  T  TT"'  °^  '^^  "^^^  "-e  "P  "-"gh 
hee' dot  t  u  f'  '^'■^""'  ^"'J  ■"  ^he  distance  a 
heep^^Jog  could  be  heard  barking  on  the  fells.    So  quiet 

ntn  r^  '''""^   sunshine -and   so   sweet.     Back 

>nto  Catharine's  mind  there  flowed  the  memory  of  her 
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n'TTTu'"  ,"''■  ^'"'=^'  '"=^  '"'"''  '^'^-blcd  again 
in  the  hand  of  her  lover. 

Then  with  a  sudden  onset  her  mortal  hour  came  upon 
her.  She  tried  to  move,  to  call,  and  could  not.  There 
was  no  time  for  any  pain  of  parting.  For  one  remaining 
nioment  of  consciousness  there  ran  through  the  brain 
the  images,  affections,  adorations  of  her  life.  Swift 
incredibly   swift,   the   vision   of   an   opening   glory  -  J 

hSl  r'-,-  •  •  -T'-^he  tired  Velidl  fen 
the  head  lay  heavly  on  the  cushion  behind  it,  and  in  the 
little  room  the  song  of  the  robin  and  the  murmur  of  the 
stream  flowed  on  —  unheard. 


THE  END 
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